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1868. 


PART I.. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF MATHEMATICS, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, CHRONO- 
LOGY, GEQGRAPHY, FINE ARTS, POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


I.—ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS. 


In the year 1844, the attention of Parliament having been directed to 
the increasing importance of railway communication, a select com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the question, and the substance 
of their suggestions was subsequently embodied in an Act, which con- 
tained two remarkable provisions. One of these clauses enacted that 
at the end of twenty-one years after the passage of the Act, the Lords 
of the Treasury were empowered to lower the fares and charges on 
all railways made subsequent to the passing of the Act, provided their 
dividends amounted to 10'per cent. This enactment was accom- 
panied with a Government guarantee that the revised fares, and 
charges should produce a dividend of 10 per cent. for a further 
period of twenty-one years. The second clause provided that: all 
railways whose construction should be authorized during or after the 
session of 1844 should be liable, at the end of twenty-one years, to 
be purchased by the Government. The terms fixed were a. sum 
equal to twenty-five years purchase of the average annual divisible - 
profits for three years before such purchase, provided these profits 
should equal or exceed 10 per cent. on the capital, and, if not, the 
railway company were to be at liberty to claim any further sum for 
enticipated profits, to be fixed by arbitration. 

_'The public paid very little attention to these clauses at the time of 
their enactment. Laws which are not intended to have any force until 
nearly a generation has passed away, seldom excite much interest ; 
moreover, speculative persons were far more busily engaged in 
attempting to make their fortunes by immediate railway enterprise 
thaa in deliberating over prospective railway legislation. ‘The year 
1844 was a period of unusual prosperity, and railway property shared 
largely in the general buoyancy. ‘The lines which had been con- 
structed up to that date were principally main trunk lines, with no 
formidable rivals alongside of them, and no profitless suckers in the- 
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shape of insignificant branches to swallow up their earnings. ‘They 
paid good dividends, and were confidently anticipated in years to 
come, as population increased and trade developed, to pay still better. 
Hence the frequent mention of ‘10 per cent.” in the clauses just 
cited, an amount that sounds strange, nay, almost fabulous, to the ears 
of the present generation of railway proprietors, struggling, as they 
too frequently are, in a sea of financial difficulties, without any 
prospect of extrication, 
he former of these clauses had become a dead letter at the ex- 
piration of the allotted period of twenty-one years. No railway 
company need fear a reduction of their maximum rates, for in almost 
all cases their average dividends are far below what appears in 1844 
to have been considered a legitimate rate of profit. But the second 
clause, although it attracted little or no notice at the time of its pro- 
mulgation, excited some curiosity as the period of its fulfilment drew 
near. Was there any probability, it was asked, that Government 
would attempt to carry the scheme into practical effect? Public 
_ Opinion seemed favourable to some sweeping alterations, for railway 
creditors ‘and shareholders were smarting under the sense of con- 
tinuous loss, while the general community believed that directorial 
management was by no means so perfect an administrative machine as 
it had been represented. A prevalent desire arose for a thorough 
investigation into the working of the railway system of the United 
Kingdom, the more especially because an idea had been industriously 
promulgated that the abuses of the present system were of the: most 
glaring character, and that a thorough railway reform would save 
millions sterling to the pockets of the community, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone, who had been an active agent in 
earrying the Bill of 1844, was asked in the House of Commons during 
the session of 1865 whether the Government had any intention of 
buying up the railways. His reply, as every practical man expected, 
was in the negative, but he agreed to the proposal for appointing a 
Royal Commission on Railways. This commission, which consisted of 
an unusual number of able men, sat for fourteen months during 1865 
and 1866, and collected a vast body of valuable and. imteresti 
evidence. In the month of May, 1867, the Commissioners. presen 
their report to Parliament. It would be more correct to say that 
they — their three reports, for two of their number, namely, 
Mr. Monsell and Sir Rowland Hill, being unable to agree with their 
colleagues on various important points, copetirei7 drew up a 
separate report. Further reference will be made to this topic here- 
after ; it is enough to say at present that Mr. Monsell dissented from 
his coadjutors on the proposed mode of treating the Irish railways, 
while Sir Rowland Hill advocated changes of a far more radical 
character than the majority of the Commissioners were inclined to 
adopt. 
- As Royal Commissions bear somewhat the same relation to the 
rough and ready treatment of the House of Commons that’ the 
physician’s stethoscope bore to the surgeon’s lancet in former times, 
when medicine and surgery were viewed as separate arts, and as 
neither of these remedies are applied except in cases of suspected 
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disease, it may be inferred that our railway system was thought to be. 
ina thoroughly unwholesome condition. Besides, therefore, examining. 
the evidence which was laid before the Duke of Devonshire and his 
colleagues, and the reports which they drew up, it may be well to 
glance at the leading causes which have converted railway prosperity 
into railway adversity. It will next be proper to consider the 
objections: which are alleged on behalf of the public at large against 
the present system of railway management, Thus there are two sets 
of grievances—the grievances of railway proprietors and creditors, and 
the grievances of railway users, or, in other words, of the general 
public. Either case deserves to be considered separately, for it by 
no means follows that railway mismanagement and public incon- 
venience are convertible terms. On the contrary, many a railway 
company, though in desperate financial straits, is a good and faith-. 
ful public servant. Maladministration of the company’s capital may 
co-exist with admirable administration of the company’s traffic. | 

Indeed, the chief complaint. to be urged against many British and, 
Irish railways from a shareholder’s. point of view. is that they don’t, 
pay adequate dividends for the capital invested inthem, The average. 
10 per cent. of 1844 has dwindled down, even in prosperous com- 
panies, to a bare:5 per cent., and in some instances to no dividend at 
all. This state of embarrassment cannot be attributed—at any rate 
in Great Britain (the case of Ireland needs separate consideration) to. 
deficient traffic returns. The trade of the country has developed far 
beyond the most.sanguine anticipations of our early railway projectors. 
Some of the most deeply involved railways have plenty of business— 
their difficulties are not proximately caused by lack of passengers and 
merchandise to carry. As the Zimes forcibly puts it, ‘‘ You see a 
thriving trade; trains following on trains; crowds of passengers ; 
mountains of goods; ample receipts; only no dividends. All the 
earnings have been jobbed away.” It is perhaps scarcely just to use 
the word ‘‘jobbery,” as if no one was to blame besides railway. 
directors. Some railways have been more reckless and unscrupulous 
than others, few have behaved with entire prudence, but in scarcely 
any instance do they deserve to bear the whole. brunt, of the blame. 
Popular ignorance and prejudice, coupled with mistaken legislation, 
may fairly be charged with the creation of that litigious, pugnacious, 
ambitious temperament which too often distinguishes railway companies, 
and which has led them into so many difficulties. = 

Speaking more particularly, the following may be assigned as some 
of the original. causes. of railway embarrassment., Excessive. prices 

id for the acquisition of land; expensive parliamentary. contests ; 
feuds with rival companies ; and desire for extended territory without 
any reasonable prospect of corresponding extension of profits.. Even 
now, when the benefits conferred by railways are thoroughly appre- 
ciated, railway companies have to pay a high price for their Ie 
frequently, we are informed by Mr. Bidder, a sum equal to four times 
its agricultural value. This tendency to exaction was still greater in 
the early days of railway enterprise, when the new discovery was. too 
often regarded with suspicion and. mistrust... These unworthy sen- 
timents were sedulously fostered by. all those whe supposed that they 
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would lose employment by the introduction of the new system. All 
the coach proprietors, the roadside innkeepers, the carriers, the canal- 
owners, and the postboys, took the alarm, and circulated the most 
terrifying reports. Not only would they all be ruined, but there 
would be no fox-hunting, horses would become extinct, the engines 
would frighten cattle out of their wits, the magnetic qualities of the 
rails would produce incessant thunderstorms. e may smile ‘now at 
these terrible predictions, but they affected even sensible men five 
and thirty years ago. We have since learnt that old modes of con- 
veyance are extremely tenacious of existence. Horses still abound, 
and are more used than ever, while it is a common sight to see-the 
swift-darting train, the slow-gliding canal-barge, and the rattling 
omnibus, all at work within a hundred yards of each other. But the 
last generation entertained different views, and therefore railways 
were thwarted and opposed in every possible way. 'The new method 
of conveyance was dreaded as a foe, instead of being welcomed ‘as a 
friend, and some of the evils produced by this hostility—although the 
hostility itself has long passed away—subsist up to the present time. 
Municipal corporations entreated Parliament not to suffer the railways. 
to enter their towns, surveyors were perpetually exposed to actions 
for trespass, as well as to personal maltreatment ; while landowners 
obtained fabulous sums for permitting this novel’ species of highwa 
to pass through their estates. One company, it is confidently stated, 
paid 120,000/. for land only worth 5,000/., and ‘still shows ‘the effect 
of this and similar charges in a miserable 2 per cent. dividend. « Par 
Jiament, moreover, joined in the persecution, and fettered the infant 
companies with burdensome enactments. “Not only were ‘their 
carriages taxed like all other public vehicles, but ‘their roads were 
heavily rated by every parish which they traversed, while they were 
forbidden to acquire land for any purpose unconnected with their 
business us public carriers. Only a few’ years since, the’ Great 
Northern Railway were compelled to resign their business’ as ‘coal- 
dealers, and content themselves with carrying the coals for others: ' This 
restriction, it is alleged, made coals 3s, a tom dearer to Londoners. 
It is scarcely to be wondered that the railway companies, being thus 
harassed by the community at large, revenged themselves on indivi- 
duals, by levying exorbitant ‘and unequal rates of transit, and by 
compelling passengers, through the slowness and discomfort of their 
inferior order of carriages, to travel first-class. 
In spite, however, of these drawbacks, the overwhelming advan- 
tages of the new ‘system became so generally recognised, that upto 
the’ year 1844 railways, financially regarded, were prosperous under- 
takings ; because, as has already been observed, they had‘ few’ rivals 
to encounter. But in that year, Parliament adopted a more correct 
view of the privileges which they had conferred’ upon these ‘cor- 
porations. Formerly, a railway had been regarded as a new species 
of public highway, upon which any one might travel on payment*of 
certain prescribed tolls, and in the older Acts clauses to that effect 
used to be inserted. The original idea was that people would bring 
their own horses and carriages on to the railway. ‘Such a practice 
would have -been fraught with serious inconvenience even before the 
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introduetion of steam power, and could only have been possible at an 
epoch when punctuality was little regarded. The first Railway Bill, 
which was passed in the year 1801, for the purpose of connecting 
Wandsworth and Croydon by an iron tramway, contained such a 
provision, and this became a precedent for many similar enactments. 
At present, the idea of a strange engine and tender careering up and 
down the line of such a railway as the London and North Western, 
on private business of its own, appears so impossible as to become 
ludicrous., But for a long time the contingency was gravely, con- 
templated, and it was only by degrees that Parliament became aware 
that all the traffic on any given railway must be under a single 
management. An important inference results from this conviction. 
A railway, unlike a common road, is a virtual monopoly, A virtual 
monopoly, because its advantages so far outweigh the advantages of 
an ordinary road, as to render the latter practically useless. The 
Great North Road is still open to travellers, but its utility as a means 
of reaching Birmingham or Liverpool is almost annihilated. Parlia- 
ment determined to put an end to this mapapoly. Hitherto, rival 
schemes had been discouraged, henceforward they should be encou- 
raged, and the speculative mania of the year 1845 was the result. 
But a monopoly can only be permanently affected by an unlimited 
number of competitors. A steamboat monopoly, for instance, cannot 
be maintained, because the sea is open to any number of boats. But it 
is otherwise with a railway, for it costs so much to make the road that 
competition cannot go far. ‘Two and even three parallel lines have 
sometimes been: sanctioned where one would have answered the 


public wants equally’ well. In such cases, after a brief period of 
fieree competition, the rival lines have generally come to terms, and 
charged higher fares in order to repay themselves for their losses, 
But it would be absurd and unfair to describe the railway system, as 
now existing in this country, as a system of pure monopoly. Adjacent 
railway companies, as soon as their lines are completed, generally 
contrive to nag hi amicable terms with each other ; but the public 


are well aware that there is a great deal of what may be described as 
latent competition between them, and that the knowledge of this fact 
causes them sedulously to study public opinion, and to be, as one 
manager phrases it, the humble servants of the general community. 
To revert to our brief historical retrospect. The altered views of 
Parliament respecting railway privileges, coupled with the eager 
anxiety of the public to share in these prosperous undertakings, 
caused a number of new schemes to be brought forward. Now began 
the epoch of desperate parliamentary contests. The company already 
in. possession naturally strained every nerve to defeat an enemy 
who, if his bill were passed, would become a formidable rival... Hosts 
of witnesses were marshalled before the committees, and were ex- 
amined and cross-examined by opposing barristers, whose object was 
scarcely so much to supply the public with cheap and efficient 
travelling as to serve. their clients. Of course, in the long run, the 
public provides for all these expensive frolics, and every time the 
reader takes a ticket on certain railways, he may feel assured that he 
helping to, pay the fee bestowed on some 
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twenty years ago. Most reflecting persons, now acknowledge. that 
the policy of those days was a mistaken policy, |, Robert Stephenson 
advised the Canadians, in the matter of railway legislation; to follow 
the example of Belgium, of Switzerland, of France, of almost,.every 
country rather than of England... It would have, been wiser, ¢ither 
for Government to have mapped out a well-considered system. of 
railways, from which no, deviation should be permitted except. by 
Government sanction, or, better still, as more accordant with the 
peculiar genius of Englishmen, to have left railway enterprise, like 
all other commercial enterprise, to take care of itself. We are still 
tasting the bitter fruits of the half-and-half system adopted by Par- 
liament. These continued contests produced very evil results. Let 
us suppose that a man should be unable to build a cotton mill without _ 
first going to loggerheads with all his neighbours. Such.a, man 
would probably remain fond of litigation to the end of his days. So 
it has proved with most of our railway boards. They came to regard. 
a state of warfare as their normal condition of existence; and from 
being themselves attacked, proceeded to attack others. The great 
companies put forth the most ambitious pretensions. They viewed 
certain districts of England as rightfully belonging to themselves. for 
all railway purposes, and spared no expense to keep intruders at bay. 
In some counties this state of strife was aggravated by differences of 
gauge. No branch constructed on the narrow gauge principle, for 
instance, could be incorporated in the Great Western system; the 
Great Western, therefore, strenuously opposed all such innovations in 
their own territory. Public convenience was benefited largely by the 
enterprising pugnacity which constructed so many of these minor 
lines, but shareholders have not been equally fortunate.. Few of the 
branch lines have been in themselves profitable speculations, and: 
their maintenance has too often neutralized the benefits derived from 
the main arteries of traffic. But, on the other hand, under, this, 
system of warfare the public interests have often been sacrificed to 
corporate rapacity, An instance may be cited, which occurred, only 
two years ago, and which deserves to be. remembered, For, two 
successive sessions the Great Eastern strove to connect. their, lines 
with the Lancashire and Yorkshire. The. effect of this extension 
would have been to cheapen coal three shillings a ton to. the whole of 
south-eastern England. But the Great Northern and North Western 
0 the bill, and, at length, in a full and keenly-excited House, 
obtained 152 yotes against 121. This anecdote tends to show 
how restriction begets restriction. Several years earlier the Great 
Northern was forbidden to trade in coals, and then shortly after- 
wards it revenges itself by seeking to hinder other people from carry- 
ing them. Incidents of this sort naturally excite the wrath of those 
persons who simply desire the pablie benefit. Cheap coals are an 
especial boon to the poor, and the East London district, would, in the 
above instance, have reaped the chiefadvantage. 
Haying thus touched upon the evils which lie at the root of rail- 
y embarrassments, and of which such a career as, that, of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover presents merely, an excessive develop- 


ment, it remains to notice the grievances alleged, against railway 
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companies by persons using the railways. The great champion of 
Mr. William Galt, who agitated the su t for 
upwards of ‘twenty years past, and whose elaborate work on Railway 
Reform, of which ‘a revised edition was published’ about two years 
ago, had no small influence in causing the appointment of the Royal 
Commission. Among the numerous’ witnesses examined before’ the 
Commission, Messrs. Galt and Chadwick may be cited as’ men’ who 
have devoted many years and much thought to the cause of railway 
improvement, but who are so biassed by preconceived theories’ that 
they are inclined ‘to scorn difficulties which practical men regard as’ 
insuperable, '' It is instructive to compare their evidence with that of 
the general managers of our great railways, or of our leading 
engineers. A sentence or two from the mouth of ‘one of these prac- 
tical men sometimes serves to demolish an elaborate ‘plan suggested 
by the theorists; but on the other hand it must be remembered that 
the minds of officials, whether they serve the State’ or a railway 
company, are apt to move in narrow grooves, and that reform seldom 
comes from within. get 
It is evident that no’ one-would recommend the transfer from ‘its 
present owners to the State of a property worth 400,000,0002. or’ 
500,000,000/., unless great benefits were expected to accrue from the 
alteration. The first charge against the present system of railway’ 


arrangements appears to be that the rates’ of traffic are excessive, that. 


they are’ far higher ‘than those of most foreign ‘countries, and that 
they might’ be ‘extensively lowered with advantage. On this topic 
Mr. Galt ‘has supplied some interesting evidence. ‘In Belgium, 
where the railways were chiefly ‘constructed by Government, ‘the 
average first-class fare for 100 miles is'6s. 6d. ; in England; where 
the railways were constructed by private enterprise, the average first~ 
class fare for the'same distance is 18s. 9d. The ' rates’ of’ all ‘other 
continental countries lie between these two extremes. Now, as the 


average Cost of conveying a train amounts to 2s.7d. a mile, Mr.’ 


Galt calculates that, allowing 1,000 passengers to a train, a first-class 


passenger can be conveyed 100 miles for 6d.,a second-class passenger 
100 miles' for 4d.; and a third-class passenger 100 miles for 23d." He 


_ does not, however, recommend these excessively low rates, inasmuch 


as under no system could railway managers calculate on filling every 
train: “He advises a scale of fares varying from 2d. a mile first-class 
express, down to $d. a mile for third-class ordinary ‘trains.’ “The 
figures above quoted may surprise those who have not- studied ‘the 
subject, but they arise from the peculiar character of railway traffic. 
The friction on a common road is very great, while animal power 

traction is’ limited, so that an omnibus-is soon overloaded. ‘But the 
traction power of an ‘engine, as regards passenger traffic, is almost 
unlimited : it will draw 500 persons nearly as easily as fifty. Which 


is the Labatt dare asks Mr. Galt: high fares, with the train’ 
? 


only a quarter full, or low fares, with almost every seat occupied ? 

€ also maintains that when fares have been'suddenly lowered, in 
consequence of competition, the number of apne has increased 
so ‘largely as ‘to cause but a trifling loss on the annual dividends, and 


that’ this loss would speedily have disappeared if the system had been 
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persevered with. The truth of this assertion is said to be proved by 
the analogous case of the Post-office, where an enormous reduction, 
accomplished in spite of prophecies of ruinous loss, has gradually 
succeeded in producing a magnificent revenue. 

“In reply to these allegations, Mr. Hawkshaw, the well-known 
engineer, assures us that railway directors are keenly alive to every 
opportunity for increasing their traffic; that in place of showing 
timidity in making alterations, they are apt to aim too much at large 
returns without reference to profit, and that there has been a silent, 
steady reduction of fares going on during the last twenty years. 
From the tables supplied by the Commissioners, in which a com- 

rison is instituted between the years 1845 and 1866, it does not, 
however, appear that any remarkable reduction in fares has taken 
place. An example may be cited from the London and Birmingham 
ine, now a portion of the London and North Western. In 1845 the 
first-class express fare was 27s., at an average speed of thirty-seven 
‘miles an hour; ordinary first-class was 23s., and second-class 17s., 
at an average apes of twenty-eight miles an hour ; while slow trains 
at fourteen miles an hour were 20s. and 14s. The company now 


charge 20s. first-class, 15s. second-class, and 9s. 5d, third-class, by 
all trains. The speed varies from twenty to thirty-seven miles per 
hour. The chief improvements in this and all the other instances 
given appears to be in the speed. The fares are not much lower, 
but the poorer order of travellers, who were formerly condemned to 


crawl, are now permitted to fly. Besides this, the system of return 
tickets, and of excursion trains, which was almost unknown in the 
early days of railway enterprise, has practically lowered the fares to 
a large portion of the travelling public. ! 
-, These statements seem to prove a fact which is generally admitted, 
namely, that Englishmen as a rule er speed and the convenience 
of frequent trains to cheapness. Several competent witnesses point 
_ out that the low fares of Belgium are accompanied by drawbacks which 
would be found intolerable here. Passengers have to change car- 
_ Mages every few miles, the delays are most serious, and the illiberal 
luggage tariff, as is general on the Continent, soon raises the rates of 
transit to persons who travel with an English average of baggage. In 
England twice as many trains run on the main lines as in France, and 
the average speed is much higher. As Lord Stanley pithily puts it : 
“‘The English traveller insists on having a first-class conveyance 
ready for him whenever he wants it, and that is a luxury for which 
he must pay extra.” Then it must be remembered that the Govern- 
‘ment restrictions in the construction of new lines in Continental 
- countries has tended to keep fares down, because where there is only 
__ one main line between two given places, it absorbs all the traffic, and 
_ therefore can afford to carry at a lower rate. The foreign average 
receipts per train mile are much larger than in England, not because 
__ there is more traffic carried, but because there are fewer railways to 
compete for it. The comparison between the respective advantages 
_of English and Continental railways, with reference to the convenience 
of passengers, may be summed WP thus :—In England the trains run 
 oftener, the speed is quicker, the stations and’ platforms are more 
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comfortable, return and excursion tickets are issued more liberally, 
more luggage is allowed. On the Continent the fares are lower, and 
ow the whole more accommodation is afforded to third-class travellers. 
ut it must be remembered that, owing to the immense extension of 
our railway system, railway stations are far more numerous in Great 
Britain than on the Continent. In France there is a station to every 
twenty-six square miles of country; in England to every six miles. 
If, in order to reach the station, a passenger must travel by horse- 
conveyance or on foot five miles instead of two, the advantages of 
lower fares are to a great extent neutralized. 
For a good many years past, complaints have been rife against the 
railway companies, on account of the-inequality of their charges for 
carrying merchandise. Mercantile men did not so much complain 
that_one article was carried at a rate unjustly higher or lower than 
another, as that the same article was carried at unfairly dispropor- 
tionate rates between different towns. About two years ago this sub- 
ject was extensively agitated in the grocery trade, and the following 
tabular statement in illustration of the above remarks is quoted from 
an influential journal devoted to the interests of that body:— 
‘Raves or For Cask SUGAR BETWEEN THE UNDERMENTIONED PLACes. 
Distance. __. Rate per Ton per 100 Miles. 
Glasgow to Birmingham. . 302 
Bristol to Birmingham . . 92 12 0 13.0. 
Liverpool to Birmingham . 98 16 8 17 0 
London to Birmingham. 113 ‘1 8 192) 


These charges may or may not be maintained at the present time, 
but, whether they exist or not, they will serve equally well for the 
elucidation of a somewhat difficult mercantile question. The reader 
will, at once perceive how heavily London appears to be weighted by 
comparison with its northern sugar-refining rival on the Clyde. 

is.a heavy article in proportion to its value, and therefore its 


freight becomes a serious item. If we estimate its value roughly at 40s.- 


per cwt., the difference of rate of freight, 5d. per cwt. in the case of 
- Glasgow, and 11d. per cwt. in the case of London, may make all the 

difference between a profit and a loss on its sale. The answer of the 
railway companies in re ag this allegation of apparent unfairness 
may briefly be expressed thus :—‘‘ It is our interest as public carriers 
to stimulate trade in-every direction. A Glasgow refiner comes to us 
and says: ‘I am three times as far from Birmingham as the London 
refiner, but I can do trade there if you will make it worth my while.’ 
We do make it worth his while, therefore, by offering him a lower 
proportional rate.” This is a difficult position to decide upon dog- 
matically, but it appears, on the whole, that the system adopted by the 
railway companies does more to encourage enterprise than the alter- 
native system which is suggested, namely, a system of uniform mileage 
rates.. Let it be supposed that this system were adopted, and that a 
uniform rate of 10s. per ton per 100 miles was charged as the legiti- 


mate freight for sugar all over Great Britain. The result would be — 


that Glasgow would pay thrice as much as London in order to get to 
the Birmingham market, and would consequently be shut out of the 
Birmingham market altogether. The probability is that Birmingham 
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would pay dearer for its sugar than it does at present. Nor is the 
uniform mileage rate based on equitable principles. "When once a 
train is loaded up, it is proportionately cheaper to run it 100 miles 
than ten miles. ides, in some districts formidable water-compe- 
tition exists. If all railway rates were uniform, they would frequently. 
be underbidden by the canal-barge and the collier. The mention of 
the word “collier” brings the coal trade under consideration, a trade of 
more importance perhaps to railway companies than any other species 
of goods traffic. It is well known that the inland coal trade, at any 
rate’ to the south-eastern parts of England, is of very recent’ origin. 
Until the opening of the Great Northern, no attempt was made “to 
compete with the colliers, and many’ rural districts burnt nothing 
but wood. At the present time 3,000,000 tons of coal are brought 
overland into London every year, and the amount is steadily increasing. 
The sailing ships are being gradually beaten out of the field by the 
screw-colliers, and it is confidently expected, when the Midland Rail- 
way obtains independent access to King’s Cross, and when other 
facilities which are at present incomplete are carried into effect, that: 
the sea traffic will be compelled to yield altogether to the land traffic. 
Coals are being now carried on some’ lines at a very low rate. ‘The 
Great Northern charge about three-eighths of a penny per ton per 
mile, with a terminal rate of 5d., while from Peterborough to London, 
a distance of about 100 miles, coals are being brought for 124 farthings. 
The word “ terminal,” it may be observed, though not recognised as’ 
a noun substantive in English dictionaries, is familiar to all railway 


officials, and occurs perpetually in the evidence given before the Commis- 

sioners. It implies the expenses incurred in ‘* handling” goods before 

they are put into the trucks, and after they leave the trucks till they 

are delivered to the custody of the consignees; in fact, all expenses 

incurred by the company over and above the actual carriage. These 

terminal charges vary, of course, considerably in different places, aud 
T 


for different classes of goods. ‘The observations made just now with 
reference to the carriage of sugar, apply with still greater force to the 
carriage of coal. A uniform mileage rate would make London depen- 
dent for fuel on the nearest coal-fields. ‘Those more distantly situated 
—in Lancashire, for instance, or Durham, or Northumberland—would 
be effectually shut out of the market as far as railway conveyance jis 
concerned. The use of coal is increasing everywhere ; even in Nor- 
way, where wood can be got for'a trifle, people burn coal when they: 
can get it.- In Norfolk, where the country people are very poorly 
paid, and where formerly only wood was burnt, 800,000 tons of coals: 
are now supplied yearly by the Great Eastern Railway. It' seems: 
clear that public convenience and commercial’ enterprise ate better 
served by allowing the railway companies to fix their own ‘rates of 
transit within certain prescribed limits, than by restraining their 
liberty in this respect, especially as no scale that could be devised’ 
would prevent the jealousy existing between various rival towns.) 
This is the view adopted by the Commissioners. VR Ont 

Among other grievances alleged against railway companies on the 
part of the public, want of punctuality assumes a prominent place, and’ 
is a frequent topic of indignant newspaper correspondence.  It-is, no’ 
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doubt, a very serious evil, for it not only produces much inconvenience 
to individual passengers, but it exposes passengers in the aggregate to 
risk of collision. Still, according, to the evidence given, the railway: 
officials are seldom to blame for this unpunctuality. It occurs most 
frequently in the summer months, and is generally caused by an unusual 
influx of passengers, accompanied by a large quantity of luggage. It is 
difficult to suggest a cure for this complaint under our ces cad-oart 
English system, English ideas of personal freedom would assuredly, 
resent the French plan of confining the. passengers in a pen till ,the 
train arriyes, and allowing no one on the platform... Everybody who, 
has crossed the Channel must have. contrasted the apparently un 
natural, stillness of a French station, after the noise and hurly-burly of 
a similar place in England. Each system probably possesses advan- 
tages; each at any rate is suited to the genius of the nation which has 
devised it. It appears to be inexpedient to attempt to enforee’ 
punctuality by levying penalties, If such a law were in force, rail- 
way companies would be compelled: to allow a margin for overtime in, 
their time bills, and thus, for the sake of attaining a nominal punctu~ 
ality, the speed of all trains would be reduced. . Under the existing 
system railway companies frequently have to pay large sums as com- 
pensation to persons who have suffered from delay. In this matter of 
punctuality the. Commissioners are opposed to further. legislation ;. 
indeed they appear to consider that railway legislation has altogether 
done more harm. than good, both to the companies. and the public. 
For the most part it has either been. mischievous or inoperative ; in 
those cases where its tendency was really useful, the idea involved 


would soon have been adopted without legal pressure. For example, 
had there been from the beginning partortly free toerpediion in the 
u 


construction of railways, there would have been no lack of cheap 
trains. Even a monopolist understands that poor men’s pennies are. 
often more worth having than rich. men’s pounds. mete | 

There is a, minor department of railway enterprise which certainly. 
appears at present to be in an unsatisfactory condition, namely, the: 
parcel service. The railway companies complain that the Post-office. 
abstracts from them a — portion of this class of traffic by. means of. 
the parcel. post. ...The. Post-office authorities reply that they have. 
been compelled to extend the parcel post because the railways, per-, 
formed the parcel. service so inefficiently. There need not neces- 
sarily, however, be much competition between the two services, if 
any..._The railway companies are already paid for carrying the mails, 
and if they do not receive a reasonable rate for so doing, they can 
demand more; besides, while, the Post-office. parcels are of small. 
weight and bulk, railway parcels extend up to] cwt.. The Commis-. 
sioners, recommend the railway companies to devise, some, rapid.and. 
efficient system for the delivery of parcels, failing which, they hold 
that Parliament must interfere to make the obligation to carry. parcels 
compulsory at a rate.to be prescribed by. law. . It cannot be difficult for. 
the railway companies to contrive some. satisfactory system, for at pre- 
sent they distribute merchandise—as gistinguished trom small, parcel 
traffic—with,much speed.and regularity,,,, In these days drapers and. 
many other, ,etail. tradesmen. are averse, to. keeping large stocks of. 
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goods, owing to the rapid changes of fashion, and Mr, Cawkwell, the 
general. ma of the London and North Western, gives an interest- 
ing account of the rapid mode in which Manchester and Nottingham 
goods are every morning distributed from Euston Square by a special 
service of vans. He A sind that if each customer were to call for 
his own goods, endless confusion and delay would arise.- It would 
appear, therefore, that small parcels might easily be collected and dis- 
, The differences of opinion which arise from time to time between 
the Post-office authorities and the railway companies, do not seem to be 
of such an important character as Post-office servants conceive. ‘The 
pymmissioners recommend that an Act of Parliament should be passed 
to. define all the points which have caused difficulty 
decline to specify its details. Legislation is’ not likely to do much 
good in this respect.. There will always be some dente? of rivalry and’ 
soreness between the railway companies and the Post-office, because 
the Post-office, in spite of its acknowledged utility, is such an 
anomalous institution. On one side it presents the aspect of an 
ordinary Government department; on the other, ‘it appears as a 
public. carrier, enjoying a Crown monopoly, and eagerly striving for 
profit. Some persons, who are averse that any commercial enterprise_ 
in this country should be undertaken by Government, maintain that 
carriage of letters should form no exception to the rule, and 
assert that the Post-office could not be tiensferred to private hands 
ata more favourable time than now, when it has been brought to 
such a high state of efficiency by its late indefatigable secretary. 
"A catalogue of the grievances alleged by railway users agsinst 
railway companies would not be complete without reference to acci- 
dents. , It is not necessary to weary the reader with statistics on this 
much-discussed subject ; it is sufficient to observe that accidents are 
very rare, in proveriien to the prodigious number of persons carried ; 
and that coach and omnibus accidents, though perhaps less frequent, 
kill and maim a far larger per-centage of the persons involved in the 
accident. Just.as this sentence is penned, an omnibus accident is. 
recorded in the newspapers, causing the death of three persons and 
serious, injury of nine others, Such ‘a. proportionate amount of 
injury is almost unheard of in railway travelling. Mr. Bidder is of 
opinion that the aggregate of railway accidents will never be lessened, 
and that, although improvements may be made in one direction, new 
elements of danger are constantly arising. 200,000 men are em- 
ployed on English railways, and among this vast number cases of 
misconduct and neglect must occasionally occur. There is a general 
impression among the public, and, in the case of some railways, 4 
well-founded impression, that the lower class of railway officials are 
overworked and ill-paid. Pointsmen are required to attend to their 
harassing duties, which especially require a clear head, for so many. 
hours that they are ready to drop asleep with fatigue. Parsimony 1s 
bably at the bottom of this meanness, and the parsimony is most 
ikely the unnatural progeny of previous extravagance, caused by the 
construction of some breech which should never haye been made, or 
by some, parliamentary squabble years before, In this manner, the 
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circle’ of évit is completed, and a horrible accidetit niay be’ the’ remote” 


result of some act of directorial greediness and’ 
nacity, The system of telegraphing from station to station has ‘done’ 
much to facilitate the frequent transmission of trains; ‘still ‘the- 
crowded state of the lines is the primary cause of many disastrous’ 


appears to be taken by railway managers in inspecting their perma- 
nent way and rolling stock. On this head some interesting ‘informa-- 
tion is afforded. Railway sleepers ‘are reckoned to last about twenty” 
years, but some are mentioned made of Scotch 'fir, and prepared with’ 
a solution of copper, which havé been in use in Colchester’ since’ 
1829, The life of an ordinary rail Varies from fifteen‘'to twenty” 
five years, though at a place of inéessdnt shunting, like Caniden’ 
Station on the North Western, they’ will not last more’ than ‘eight ' or! 
nine yeats. Steel rails are now being brought into use,’ becatise, 
although they cost 13%. a ton, they are expected to last ‘forty-years or’ 
more., The heavy mineral trains ‘and heavy ‘engines 
forty to sixty miles an hour, cause great wear and ‘tear. Fifteen’ 
miles an hour is allowed on all sides to be ‘the ‘most. economical ‘pace,’ 
and there would be no reason for running’ coal-trains more’ rapidly, 
were it not that they are compelled to get out of the'way of’ other’ 
traffic, This is an additional argument for double lines’ of railway on 
Mr. Hawkshaw’s plan, _ When locomotives were substituted “for sta 
tionary engines on the Blackwall line, it was found’ 'that, although’ 
carriages had been traversing the railway for seven or eight'years, 
the metals were quite fresh and unworn. ‘This seems’ to prove that’ 
the engines when going full speed are very destructive, Their 
wheels, instead of revolving, constantly sledge along the rails. If'a 
portion. rail be cleaned ‘so thoroughly that it will not soil'a white’ 
andkerchief, it will be nevertheless found covered with fine'iron dust 
after the passage of a heavy train. ‘This dust represents 'so much per’ 
manip ay. Itis possible that on a line solely devoted to 
ssenger traffic, lighter engines and carriages might be adopted than 
arp at presen in use. The following comparison between first-class 
Ww tons; carries 18 people, weighing 22 cwt. 


cotisequently, the railway carriage weighs five times‘as much as'all'the 
passengets put together, the omnibus only half'as‘much. omnibuses 
were proportionately as heavy as railway carriages, they would only: 
carry three people ; if railway cars ‘were as light as‘ omnibuses, they 
would carry 180 people! It’has been calculated that for 3,000,000/.” 
sterling, ‘a high ‘speed line, carrying’ passengers ‘at’ ‘the “rate! of ‘sixty’ 


accidents. Mr. Hawkshaw ‘confidently ‘asserts that traffic ‘will ‘soon’ 
§ become so choked on the main lines, that a new’system of 
will be constructed for the accommodation of passengers only, The 1 
public, he thinks, will not be content much longer to run the gauntlet gti 
goods, coal, and cattle trains, ‘It does not appear advisable to’ 
extend Government inspection of railways beyond its’ present limits, ° ia 
as the result would be to transfer the’ liability which at present ‘rests’ ae 
on the railway companies to the Government officials. Great care’ Re 
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miles an hour,’ might be made on this principle between London and 
Liverpool, and that 2,000 subscribers, at'100/. a year apiece, ‘would 
defray all expenses. But for legislative trammels, and the difficulties 
incurred in the acquisition of land, such an enterprise as this would 
probably be speedily undertaken. 
_ The proper patteiniied of an engine is reckoned to be about 
20,000 miles a year. It should earn 5s. per train mile, or 50007: per 
annum. ‘Two months of every year should be spent by it in the work- 
shop, and every fourth day should be-a shed day, because the boiler 
cannot be properly washed out, and the residuum left by the’ water 
removed, until it has cooled: down. In ten or twelve years an engine 
begins to grow old, and will probably need a new boiler, cylinder, 


With reference to the internal dangers of railway travelling, in 
other words, the liability to outrage or fire, some valuable testimony 
is given by various witnesses. The difficulties of effecting a practi- 
cable communication between the guard and passengers are considered. 
On many lines it would endanger the guard’s life if he were com- 
pelled to traverse the footboard, while English prejudice would 
probably object to his passage through the centre of the carriage, as 
in America, even if it were possible on our narrow gauge lines. The 
difficulties of arriving at any satisfactory solution on this point appear 
tobe rather moral than mechanical.’ No passenger, it is evident, could 
be trusted with the power of stopping the train; and even if he were 
merely permitted to summon the guard, the guard would be liable to 
be summoned for all sorts of frivolous and’ inadequate reasons. If it 
is mecessary to break a thick glass’ before communication can be 
established, as is the case with one of the proposed apparatuses, few 
nervous persons, in immediate danger of fire, robbery, or outrage, 
would be capable of performing such a feat. The best and simplest 
mode for the prevention of assaults and annoyances would be to give 
up some:of our love of privacy, and consent to sit in larger numbers 
together. In a long saloon carriage, the sane and oe aging element 
is pretty sure to outnumber the insane and disreputable. 8 
v3 is connection, several complaints may be enumerated which 
the railway companies make against the public. One complaint is, 
that the public, especially on short journeys, such as those between 
different districts of London, is much inclined to be mischievous. 
Straps are removed, and cushions are wantonly cut, without any 
apparent reason except the pleasure of inflicting injury. ‘Another more 
serious complaint concerns the system of the compensations awarded 
for death and injury under Lord Campbell’s Act. A rich man, as is 

well known, is appraised at a’much higher value than a poor man. 
Juries, regarding railway companies as wealthy corporations with 
very broad backs, seldom show ‘them any mercy, and return verdicts 
carrying enormous damages. ‘The Staplehurst accident cost the 
South Eastern 70,000/. for compensation alone. Moreover, the Act 
has given rise to .a system of organized fraud. Medical men are to 
be found, who will swear anything that their patient’s pecuniary in- 
terest requires, while the patient himself is often restored to health 
in the most miraculous manner by a favourable verdict. By way of 
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putting an_end.to.such scandalous proceedings, the Commissioners 
recommend that railway companies, shall. be absolutely responsible for’ 
all injuries arising in the conveyance of passengers, except those due 
to iparee rs’ negligence ; that the liability of the railway companies 
shall be limited within a maximum amount of compensation for each 
class of fares (varying, it is proposed, from 100J, to 3007.); but that any 
passenger shall be entitled to require from. the company any additional 
amount, of insurance he may desire, on paying for it according to a fixed 
tariff. It, has been suggested that in case of a fatal accident the ticket 
being on the vietim’s person might, possibly be lost or destroyed. This 
difficulty, perhaps, would be met by compelling the person insuring, to 
give the railway company his name and address, and by submitting 
their insurance records to the inspection of a Government officer: 

_ Upon the whole, after a review of the. evidence. submitted 
to the Commissioners on these topics, it, does not appear that at: the 
present time railway companies are chargeable with any serious 
neglect of the public convenience. In the earlier days of railway, 
management, before the system, had,.got into harmonious working, 
there was a,good deal of jilliberality and positive bad. treatment, but 
in all these matters a.great improvement has taken place. Fares are 
lower ; trains are swifter pei more frequent ; changes are fewer; 
carriages are. better... These alterations are not. so 

sitive legislative enactment, as to the. pressure. of public. opinion. 

t should always be borne in mind that the railway proprietary, which 
is so often abused, is after all a sort of, constituency of the people of 
England, and that this, constituency is especially .accessible to: the 
opinion of its fellow-countrymen, . A’ curious, illustration. of. this 
tendency is afforded by the history of excursion trains. These con- 
venient appendages to the regular. traffic are viewed with no favour- 
able eyes by, the. most experienced railway. managers. They hinder 
the. ordinary traffic, they, attract a number. of travellers. who would 
otherwise have paid the ordinary high fares, they involve a great deal 
of empty, carriage drawing—in a word, they are not very profitable. 
‘“‘ Why, then,” naturally asks a member of the Commission, ‘‘ do you 
keep them up?” ‘ Because the public have got accustomed to 

em, and demand their. continuance,” is the reply. wwlist off 

As far, therefore, as the public are concerned, there appears to .be 
no adequate reason for transferring the control of this vast and com- 
plicated, organization from the hands of its. present. proprietors to 
those of the Government. In this view the majority of the Commis- 
sion concur., But it,is possible that, in the interest of the proprietors 
themselves, some change may be advisable, for the purpose of freeing 
them from the financial difficulties by which, in too many. cases, they 
These observations especially apply to the holders 
of debentures in those railways which are practically in a bankrupt 
condition. A railway creditor has no means of enforcing his claim, 
for the simple reason that, as Lord Cairns pithily puts it, a railway is 
of no value, except ‘‘as a going and living concern.” The most 
expensive railway work, a viaduct, for instance, which cost half.a 
million of money, is. worth absolutely; nothing: in itself, and. even: if 
an individual creditor could seize it and, sell, it for the sake of the old 
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bricks, he’ would accomplish his ead by causing fatal injury to the 
property of his fellow-sufferers. This truth isso self-evident, that it 
tieeds né further discussion. The important question then remains 
How is the creditor to recover his debts? The proposal lately 
mooted for creating pre-preference shares would give no pecuniary 
relief, It would be putting a second rider on the back of a horse 
which was already breaking down under the weight of the first. Sir 
Rowland Hill recommends that the holders of or gave shares and 
debentures should undertake the management.of the railway in place 
of the ordinary shareholders. This plan might possibly afford some 

lation: of the present evils. The only other alternative appears to 

‘that some individual or corporate § of unbounded resources 
should buy out the present proprietors and creditors, and make the 
best possible profit of the property so acquired. ‘It is proposed that 
the Government should step in in this beneficent capacity. bord 
» ‘The clause inserted in the Act of 1844, which was recited at the 
commencement of this article, is entirely useless at the present time; 
and, indeed, if it has had any effect at all, has tended rather to retard 
than to expedite the likelihood of any purchase of railways by Govern- 
ment. ‘The proposal must, therefore, be looked at on its’ existing 
merits, and without reference to this obsolete enactment. In the first 
place, it may be observed that no one, not even Mr. Galt, the enthu- 
siastic champion of Railway ‘Revolution, meditates that railways 
should be placed under Government management, The probable 
results of such an \arrangement ‘have been humorously depicted by 
‘Mr: John Hollingshead, in an article which appeared: in a little 
volume entitled “‘ Under Bow Bells.” Under the old system, says the 
essayist slily, if you wanted to: go to Burygold, you simply went to 
‘the booking-office, and took your ticket. Under Government manage- 


‘ment, travelling becomes a much more elaborate business. Applica- 


tion’ has: to be made to a clerk, who, after due deliberation, supplies - 
the intended traveller with a printed form, which he must fill up. 
He must state where he was born, whether ‘he has been vaccinated, 
-his age, whether married or single, his religious persuasion, &c. &c. 


‘He must return the form with all these: particulars to the clerk, and 


in three days from that date will obtain a ticket for Burygold.. The 
— - this description may be exaggerated, but there isa substratum 


.»'Government management bein universally deprecated, it: remains 


to consider the alternative a of Government control, which is ably 
set forth by Mr. Frederic Hill, the Assistant-Secretary to: the Post- 
office. Mr. Hill recommends that the State should ually purchase 


-the' railways,’ but should not undertake their management—that, in 
‘place‘of creating ‘Government Stock, the purchase might be effected 


by means of a fixed:annual payment—an arrangement already resorted 


‘to when one railway becomes possessed of the line of another; that 
-the'State should let the railways so acquired on lease, either for.a 
namber of years, or terminable at a moderate notice, at a rent. suffi- 
cient to make the railway self-supporting, that is, sufficient’ to.pay 
the dividends; the interest ‘on the bonds, and. all incidental expenses; 
that the rent should be payable at short periods ; that, coeterts paribus, 
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the lines ‘should be let to those persons willing to adopt the lowest 
tariffs’; that: the Government should insist on. precautions being taken 
for safety, for aca and for the conveyance of the. mails; 
lastly, that the leases should: provide for keeping the railway ina 
good state, and for maintaining the rolling stock at its full value; and 
that, to attain these and other objects, frequent Government inspection 
» Such is a brief abstract of the most important clauses of Mr. Hill’s 
scheme, which is quoted in the separate report issued. by his brother, 
Sir Rowland Hill. Its authors expect to secure the following ad- 
vantages from‘its adoption: A pecuniary gain to the State and to 
the better management, fares, better \letter- 
carrying, and complete security against parliamentary contests... - 
Sir Rowland Hill’s: separate report well reading. It is 
brief, terse, and vigorous, and contains a ‘clear statement of the reasons 
which have led him to differ from his. brother Commissioners. The 
majority of the Commissioners content themselves with recommending 
the application of'a few palliative reforms to the-existing system, and 
are decidedly opposed to the a me ng by the. State of the railways 
either of Great Britain or Ireland. | Sir Rowland Hill. maintains that 
measures of a very decided character are: required to effect a radical 
‘cure of existing evils, and then proceeds to advise the adoption of the 
scheme’ proposed by his brother. The following are some of) the 
arguments which he adduces in support of this plan... The system of 
leasing will in effect secure genuine: competition in the respective 
lines, and prevent them from being virtual monopolies, as they are ‘at 
present.. ‘The number of possible lessees being practically unlimited, 
there can be no combination against the public: interests.. As Mr. 
Chadwick expresses it, there will be: “ competition for the field, but 
not 4n the field ;” and, as those candidates who offer the lowest rates 
will: stand the best chance of acceptance, the benefits of competition 
will at once be'secured. ‘The present body of railway directors are 
generally engaged in other occupations, and can seldom acquire that 
-thoro h skill which usually appertains only to an exclusive profes- 
‘sion. ‘ Their individual interests are often opposed to the interests of 
the shareholders whom they represent, their: subordinates are 
tly chosen from motives of petionege rather than on account 
of their intrinsic merits. On the other hand, a small.body of ‘lessees 
‘would make railway management their sole profession, and would, 
herr mere motives of self-interest, choose their subordinates for no 
er reason than their fitness. . aM acd disel age 
Still. more important advantages: would accrue: to railway share- 
holders, in Sir Rowland Hill’s opinion, if their property were. trans- 
ferred: to:the Crown. Security would :be substituted for perpetual 
‘uncertainty.. The apparent protection arising from railway legislation 


thas been utterly deceptive; for while at one time there has beenia 


disposition to accord to established railway companies the privileges 
of monopoly, at another time they have been exposed to unlimited 
‘competition, until at length an organized system of depredation has 
arisen for the benefit.of unscrupulous, speculators. . Some lines. are 
Sinking, into. bankruptcy, while others\:have confessedly. fallen ; into 
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that state; and it is extremely improbable that a bankrupt company 
can work its lines in a manner consistent with public safety!’ °° °° 
There is much force in these cna but there are many 
practical objections to Sir Rowland Hill’s scheme, and the majority 
of the Commissioners concur in regarding these objections ‘as in- 
surmountable. Their leading statements on the subject are to the 
following effect : 
The transfer of the railways to the State is recommended party for 
the sake of its direct financial advantages, partly as affording the means 
of introducing an improved system of management. But it is by tio 
means certain that any financial advantages could ‘be obtained.’ Even 
if the Government resolved to carry out the intentions of the Act of 
1844, they could only buy up those lines constructed since 1844 
which have already been’ twenty-one years~in existence. All the 
lines’ made before 1844, ‘and all those which have not yet attained 
the age of twenty-one, would have to be ‘purchased voluntarily. 
Even those lines which are liable to purchase must be treated’ for by 
arbitration, because their average dividends are below 10 per cent. ; 
and, as the arbitrators would ‘probably make a large’ allowance for 
future increase of ‘profits, the expected profit to be made by substi- 
tuting ‘the Government credit ‘of’ 3 per cent. for the common railway 
interest of 5 per cent. would be all swallowed up. Moreover, an 
operation ‘involving the creation of nearly ‘500;000,000/. ‘ of ‘stock 
might seriously depress the ‘price, and ‘so increase the rate of' interest 
on Government ‘Securities. ‘Next, with ‘reference to management. 
Practically, the’ lessees ‘would’ either be ' ‘joint-stock companies’ or 
wealthy capitalists, and in either case the actual ‘conduct ‘of’ the 
business would fall into the hands of the’ present railway staff. The 
lessees would a liberal margin to protect their own interests, 
and would therefore offer a very low rate of rent. BS een 
And in what way would the’ actual superintendents of the’ lines 
manage better ‘than they do now? There are but two possible 
sources of improvement: first, the reduction of working expenses ; 
secondly, the obtaining a greater amount of work from the engines 
and ‘carriages, and so increasing ‘the receipts ‘in ‘proportion to the 
expenses. But the importance of these questions is already ‘tho- 
rouglily appreciated by railway! managers; in other words, these 
improvements, if they were possible, would be ‘carried out under the 
present ‘réyime. But the Commissioners declare’ that they are not 
possible; that working expenditure, owing to the constant rise of 
and prices, tends to increase rather than decrease ; ‘while fuller 
train-loads can only be obtained by lessening the number of" trains— 
that is, by sacrificing public’ accommodation to apparent cheapness. 
But the most formidable difficulty of all yet rémains to’be stated. 
Railways'are now worked by their owners, whose ‘self-interest natur- 
ally impels them to keep their propery in good preservation. Could 
‘we trust the lessees to’do the like? Mr. Hawkshaw and a number of 
other witnesses emphatically reply, “‘ No!” Leasing, according to 
Mr. Hawkshaw, would lead to lamentable consequences. ‘The lessees _ 
would get their own way in spite of the Government.” At present, 
companies have some interest in looking'after’their own property, 
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but if they became lessees, they would put.as:much as possible into. 
their own pockets. Formerly, nearly all. railway camnpanies used. to. 
let. their permanent way, and their locomotive power, but. they have 
all given it up, because they could not. keep the lessees up tothe. 
aie: The Government would require a large and expensive staff to | 
look after their tenants, and all the profits would be devoured by. this . 
double army of subordinates. Mr. G. Bidder, however,: is. much), 
more favourable to the leasing system, and does not think so seriously 
of the difficulties attending it. He has a plan for. insuring the good. . 
usage of the rolling stock and permanent way, which he has tried for | 
many years on the North Staffordshire Railway with perfect satisfac-. . 
tion. The working of that line was let to a contractor, and for every: 
mile run by the trains 14d. was set aside out of.the payment to the 
contractor, and out of which he was allowed to purchase new engines. 
As, at the conclusion of the contract, any balance ‘of the fund which. 
might remain in hand would revert to the owners, it was the interest, | 
of the contractor, instead of ‘‘ running his engines to death,” to buy — 
new ones. The same system could be applied to keep the permanent 
way in proper repair. Such a system might. possibly answer in the. 
case of a single railway, with a sharp-eyed, experienced. man on the | 
spot to look after, the contractor, but would infallibly,lead to, great | 
abuse under the languid supervision of Government officers. An 
_ unscrupulous lessee, for instance, might, buy inferior!engines, and: 
charge them at a high price. Under no circumstances could the - 
lessee be expected to treat the railway property very tenderly. Few 
men treat a hired horse as carefully as they treat their own, and there 
is much force in Mr.'E, W. Watkin’s assertion that he should always 
feel safer in travelling on a company’s than on a contractor’s line. 
Added to this most formidable difficulty, the Government would be 
compelled to regulate the use of the various. railways under their 
control by positive laws of general application—an almost impossible 
feat, if the varying conditions of each line be considered... They. . 
would have to take over various subsidiary undertakings, which are at 
present. in the hands of the railway companies, such as. stations for . 
the supply of. coal, harbours, and steamboats; while, lastly, serious . 
obstacles would be opposed to the construction of new lines, ..... 
Such ate the principal objections urged by the Commissioners, . . 
inducing them to conclude their report in these words :—‘‘ We cannot... 
concur in the expediency of the purchase of the railways by the State, . 
and we are of opinion that it is inexpedient. at. present to subvert the... 
policy which has hitherto. been adopted of leaving the construction , 
and management, of railways. to the free enterprise of the people, - 
under such conditions as Parliament may. think fit to.impose for the. . 
general welfare of the public” 
The Irish system of railways presents such exceptional features. 
that it has been set aside for separate consideration, A Royal Com- 
mission gat during the years 1836-7, for the purpose of planning out . 
a general. system of railways for Ireland, and recommended the forma-,_. 
tion.of several trunk lines between Dublin, Cork, Limerick; Water- 
ford, and Kilkenny, under Government. superintendence, and by the. . 
aid of a State loan, utions to this effect were adopted by the - 
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House of Commons, but the question of Government interference was 
subsequently dropped, and private companies were allowed to proceed 
as in England and Scotland. The Irish railway companies were, 
however, treated somewhat exceptionally, bein itted to receive 
loans of money from the Consolidated Fund. The first of these loans 
was made in 1842. The distress induced by the famine caused 
further advances to be permitted, until, in 1865, about 2,400,000/. 
had been obtained, of which about half has been repaid, and the 
remainder is in course of repayment. Ireland was also treated ex- 
ceptionally in the matter of its gauge. In 1846, after the memorable 
Battle of the Gauges, when the ‘English gauge was fixed at 4 ft. 84 in., 
that for Ireland was settled at 5ft.3in. Mr. G. W. Hemans, the 
well-known engineer, doubts whether the Irish gauge has not been a 
burden rather than a benefit to the island. The carriages require 
heavier axles and wheels—indeed, heavier iron-work of all kinds— 
and all the engines and rolling stock required must be made purposely 
for Irish use. ‘The magnificent but somewhat extravagant genius of 
the great Brunel has left us an unwelcome legacy in the broad gauge 
of the Great Western, which now occupies 1200 miles of railwa 
territory. There are no less than twenty-six places where the 7 rd 
gauge meets the ordinary 4 ft. 83 in. gauge, to the great hindrance of 
the free interchange of traffic. ‘The Commissioners consider that the 
existence of the double gauge is a national evil, and recommend that 
a loan of public money, to the amount of 2,000,000/., should be 
advanced to the Great Western Railway for the purpose of accommo- 
dating their traffic to that of the rest of Great Britain. Let us now 
return to Ireland. There are fifty-six lines of railway in Ireland, measur- 
ing altogether about 1800 miles in length. The Great Southern and 
estern is 387 miles long, the Midland Great Western 242 miles ; 
but many of them do not extend ten miles. Most of these fifty-six 
lines have a separate board of directors, separate engineers, solicitors, 
and secretaries: thus there are 430 directors, 56 solicitors, 56 secre- 
taries, and upwards of 70 engineers. ‘These officials, of course, 
absorb a large portion of the receipts. The financial condition of 
these railways is deplorable. Two lines are bankrupt, two are at a 
standstill, several have paid no dividend for years; only one line—a 
metropolitan railway, six miles long—is described as a commerci 
success. 
A few extracts from the evidence of Captain Huish, former] 
neral manager of the London and North Western Railway, will 
her elucidate this branch of our subject. He is especially struck 
with four facts concerning Irish railways. The rates are very high, 
the speed very low, the trains very few, and the remuneration to the 
proprietors very small. The total weekly receipts on all the Irish 
railways are only equal to the receipts for two days and a half on one 
single railway in England, the system is over-governed, the country 
is not a commercial one ; it is thickly peopled in parts, but the people 
are very poor ; it is an agricultural country ; there are no great centres 
of manufacture, consequently they are not able to keep up the expen- 
sive system now in force. Captain Huish thinks that the Irish railwa 
system might be thrown into ‘four manageable groups, each muc 
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smaller than many of the English railway companies. This would get 
rid of the evils of expensive management, and of the numerous changes 
of trains ; it would facilitate the transit of the traffic, enable lower fares 
to be charged, and more frequent trains to be despatched. Between 
Dublin and Belfast the traveller has to change from three or four 
different companies. Four changes between London and Birmingham 
would be regarded as intolerable, and it is already proved that in the 
conveyance of merchandise this perpetual change not only acts as a 
serious hindrance, but often kills trade altogether. It may be asked, 
why amalgamation, which has been carried out with such success in 
England and Scotland, has not been tried in Ireland? No witness 
seems able to give a more satisfactory reply to this question than that 
there is a great deal of local jealousy in Ireland. 

Mr. G. W. Hemans observes that the business of the country is in 
the hands of a number of small boards, who act very obstructively 
towards each other. Owing to the poverty of the country, and the 
comparatively high fares, the people use the railways as little as pos- 
sible. Mr. flcenns thinks that Ireland is more backward than any 
other country in this respect. going short distances 
never think of travelling by railway. They either go by their carts 
or walk. Their money is very dear to them, and they part with it 
with great reluctance. Carriers by road compete successfully with 
the railways. The charges for sheep and cattle conveyance are 
apparently too high, for only one-seventh of the number are sent by 
. -Fat stock must, of course, be carried, but almost all the lean 
stock which is sent to be fattened in England goes on foot to its 
destination. 

- Mr. Bidder considers that all the Irish railways might be managed 
by a single board of directors sitting in Dublin. He would authorize 
the Government to obtain possession of the whole system, and would 
convert the debentures and preference shares into annuities terminable 
in forty-four years, at 44 per cent. The capital embarked in Irish 
railways amounts to about 24,000,0007. Half of this is in debentures 
and preference shares, half in ordinary shares. The ordinary shares 
pay about 14 per cent. A 1000. ordinary share, therefore, is worth 
about 30/., but if a Government guarantee were attached to it, it 
would be valued at about 42/7. or 437. But, instead of buying the 
shareholders out altogether, Mr. Bidder thinks that it would be better 
to confirm them in their dividends, giving them contingent advan- 
tages, because the public always inclines to put a liberal value on 
anything which is a little speculative. He maintains that the case of 
the Irish railways is exceptional, because the system is of manageable 
extent, and cut up at present among a number of small companies. 
It is as easy to combine all these railways under one management as 
it is to manage the Great Western system, or the Great Northern 
system, or the Midland system. ‘The management would be most 
efficiently carried out by the formation of a limited company, with a 
capital of not less than a million, under strict conditions of affording 
every facility to the public, and subject to low rates for passengers, 
Coals, cattle, dairy produce, and fish. The contract should be put out 
to tender, and Mr. ‘Bidder believes that there would be no difficulty 
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in obtaining tenders. His plan for securing the proper rvation 
of the rolling stock and permanent way by the lessees has already 
been explained. 

Mr. J. Ennis, chairman of the Midland Great Western, says that, 
although they carry harvest labourers at a halfpenny a mile, and took 
70,000 of them last year, yet large gangs of men, bent on the same 
errand, prefer to walk, or hire a car on the “ride and tie” principle. 
With regard to cattle traffic, he observes that men to whom time has 
no value would sooner drive their beasts along the road, even if one 
offered to carry them at a minimum price. ‘I have sometimes 
thought,” observes Mr. Ennis, ‘‘ that if we were to carry a man from 
Galway to Dublin for nothing, what would he be doing in Dublin? 
He has no occasion to go there, no pleasure to seek, no business to 
transact ; and, without seeking to jest, we should be almost obliged to 
give him his breakfast and dinner into the bargain.” The introduction 
of cheap coal would, in the opinion of many witnesses, be a great boon 
to Ireland, for in several districts the turf is becoming scarce and dear, 
but the exorbitant charge at Dublin of 3s, Gd. a ton between the ships 
and the railway bars its entrance, and at the same time the country 
people have no grates, and are prejudiced against the use of an unac- 
customed species of fuel. 

Mr. Malcolmson, chairman of the Limerick and Waterford Rail- 
way, recommends that a Government Stock of 22,000,000/. should 
be created. This would enable the Government to purchase the 
Trish railways, and the annual interest on this amount at 33 per cent., 
namely, 770,000/., would. be less by 157,000/. than the net receipts 
of 1865. If the saving in working expenses were only 7 per cent., 
the balance at the disposal of Government would be about 300,000/. 

r annum, which might be applied to the extension of railways into 
cities as yet unaccommodated, and to the reduction of rates and 

A great deal more evidence might be adduced on this subject, but 
enough has been given to show the peculiar character of the Irish 
railway system. Mr. Monsell and Sir Rowland Hill, though differing 
as to the conditions of purchase, concur in heartily recommending 
that an Act of Parliament should be introduced for buying up the 
Trish railways. 

The majority of the Commissioners do not agree in these views, 
The following are some of their observations :—Except that the 
transaction would be on a smaller scale, all the objections applicable 
to the purchase of British railways apply also to Ireland, with the 
addition that it is of especial importance not to discourage private 
enterprise and self-reliance in that country. Ireland is well supplied 
with railways in proportion to her resources, and the insufficiency of 
their profits appears due to causes which exist equally in England 
under similar circumstances. In those districts of England where 
there are no great manufacturing towns, and no mineral production, 
as in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, the railways are as unprofitable as 
any in Ireland. No facts have been brought forward to justify an 
opinion that a large reduction of rates would not be attended with 
loss. The geographical structure of Ireland is unfavourable to rail- 
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way development, The island abounds with creeks and harbours ; no 
part of the country is more than fifty miles from the sea; so that 
there are no long leads, as in England. After adverting to the fact 
that coal will gradually supersede the use of peat in Ireland, and that 
already coal is not dearer in the interior of Ireland than in the south 
of England, the Commissioners conclude thus: ‘‘ We consider that 
there is not sufficient reason for excepting Ireland from this general 
conclusion” (viz. that it is inexpedient that the railways should be 
purchased by the State); ‘‘ but as it has been the established policy 
to assist railways and other public works in Ireland, we recommend 
that, when Parliament thinks fit to make advances to Irish railway 
companies, the money should be lent for a fixed period of considerable 
length, so as to enable the company to develop its resources before it 
is called on for repayment. We are, however, of opinion that ad- 
vances should not be made to the Irish railway companies as a 
condition of reducing their rates and fares, but that, as the rail- 
way companies have the best opportunities of judging whether 
rates can be reduced so as to be recuperative within a reasonable 
time, they should be left to carry out such experiments at their own 
risk.” 
It is impossible to deny that this is the least satisfactory portion of 
the Commissioners’ report. It appears to be both timid and incon- 
clusive, and, as the Saturday Review observes, ‘‘the scheme for 
patching up Irish railways by thriftless Government loans, and 
allowing the traffic of the country to be obstructed as hitherto by 
the divisions and poverty of the Irish boards, deserves especial 
reprobation.” A topic of such national importance should be ap- 
proached in a very comprehensive spirit, and the error which has 
vitiated so much well-intended legislation should be sedulousl 
avoided—namely, that a policy which is suitable to Great Britain is 
equally suitable to Ireland. In a case of this Lind, we cannot rest 
content with the enunciation of economical axioms, but rather con- 
sider what plan will most conduce to the welfare of Ireland after a 
careful examination of the present condition of the country and the 
culiar character of its inhabitants, It is well known that, after a 
rief period of transient prosperity, Ireland has somewhat retrograded, 
This backward movement, which it may be hoped is at length arrested, 
has occurred since 1860. Three successive seasons of gloom and wet 
damaged the crops, which are the sole means of support to the mass 
of the Irish people, producing severe distress and extensive emigra- 
tion, while political disquietude has since contributed to deaden the 
reviving confidence of the trading classes. With reference to the 
Irish character, it is no libel to assert that Irishmen, while gifted 
with some valuable qualities in which Englishmen are deficient, do 
not display the same keen aptitude for business as their brethren 
across Se George’s Channel. ‘This is surely proved by the simple 
fact that their railway boards, with all the advantages of English 
amalgamation before their eyes, have never been able or willing to 
accomplish an amalgamation of any importance. Again, it should be 
noted that English railway managers deprecate Government inter- 
ference, while Irish railway managers court it. All these a 
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stances seem to prove that, though inapplicable to Great Britain at 
the present juncture, some plan for the consolidation and manage- 
ment of Irish railways under State control is advisable, and it is 
believed that Government, inclining in this respect to the opinion of 
the minority of the Commissioners, purposes next session to take 
action in the matter. 
A few words will suffice to sum up the conclusions arrived at after a 
_ general retrospect of the evidence given before the Royal Commis- - 
sion. The grievances of English railway shareholders and creditors . 
are very serious, but it is questionable whether they could be relieved 
from their embarrassments by the transfer of their property to the 
State, without a corresponding burden being inflicted on the com- 
munity at large. Their best hope for future financial improvement 
must be in economical management, liveral concessions to public 
convenience, and abstinence from the expensive squabbles and un- 
scrupulous speculation of former days. As for Ireland, the condition 
of the country is exceptional, the railway system is small and manage- 
able ; an experiment, therefore, may fitly be made there of the effects 
of Government control. The amount at risk will not be large, and 
the accusation that our statesmen are treating Irish shareholders in 
one fashion and English shareholders in another must be disregarded, 
simply because Ireland is what she is—a land of exceptional legisla- 
tion, where railways have already been assisted from the Imperial 
exchequer. With reference to the public complaints against railway 
companies which have been severally considered, they appear to be, 
on the whole, of an unimportant character. Railway managers have 
emerged, if not triumphantly, at any rate respectably, from the ordeal 
to which they have been submitted. ‘Taking into consideration the 
peculiarities of the English character, the high value we set on time, 
our comparative disregard for cheapness when clogged with delay and 
discomfort, our impatience of petty restrictions and regulations, it would 
appear that the existing railway system is as well suited to Englishmen 
as the systems of the Continent are adapted to the inhabitants of those 
countries. No one will deny that our system is susceptible of im- 
provement ; but improvement is more likely to be produced by the 
constant gentle pressure of public opinion on that numerous body of 
_ our fellow-countrymen who own the railways than by rigid legislative 
enactments, which hitherto have tended rather to hamper than to 
facilitate Railway Reform. 
Artuur Locker. 
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IIl.—THE ECONOMICAL RESULTS OF TRADES UNIONS 
CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THE PARIS EX- 
HIBITION OF 1867, AND THE STATE OF CAPI- 
TAL AND LABOUR ON THE CONTINENT. 


Tue increasing prevalence of strikes and lock-outs in this country, 
together with the formidable proportions now attained by the Trades 
Union system, and the frequent repetition of acts of violence against . 
the lives and property of those who may have in any way rendered 
themselves more or less obnoxious to the members of many of these 
combinations, have materially influenced the national demand for a 
rliamentary inquiry into the nature of the organization and rules of 
rades Unions in general, and their effects upon the relations sub- 
sisting between capital and labour. | 
The professed object of these combinations is to protect the interests 
of the workmen from being injured or encroached upon in any way by 
the power of capital, especially with regard to the reduction of wages ; it 
being asserted that, but for the counteracting influence of the ‘Trades 
Unions, wages in this country would long since have fallen to a level 
considerably lower than the present general rates. Professor Leone 
Levi has recently estimated the income, in the shape of wages, annually 
received by the working classes of this country at 144,000,0007. In 
another estimate he makes the amount to be 418,000,0007.. Which- — 
ever of these different versions be correct, and it is probable that the 
actual sum will be found between the two, both illustrate the vast 
and startling magnitude of the various economical interests involved 
in the several questions relative to the good or evil influence exercised 
by Trades Unions upon the prosperity and development of the 
numerous. manufacturing industries from which the income of the 
working classes is principally derived. ‘The chief objections urged 
against the repeal of the old combination laws were, that the artisans 
would abuse the freedom thus accorded them, and that they would be 
apt to transgress the well-defined right of every man to the free use 
of his own industry or labour provided that industry or labour be 
not in contravention of the statute law of the land. Recent disclosures 
in connection with the Trades Unions have tended to show that those 
objections were not altogether unfounded, that the workmen have in 
many cases abused the rights of combination by the systematic in- 
fringement of the rights of large numbers of their fellow-workmen 
and employers ; but it does not necessarily follow that the retention 
of the old combination laws would have prevented these unhappy 
results. If we attempt to trace the matter closely, we shall find a 
near connection subsisting between the policy of the various. unions, 
and the amount of education possessed by the members. Thus, in 
those unions in which outrages against life and penpers are most 
frequent, such as the Sheffield Saw-grinders and the cashire 
Brick-makers, the average amount of education existing amongst the 
members is extremely small—a fact for which the successive Reports of 
the Children’s Employment Commission have somewhat prepared us. 
The boys who, from their earliest years, were doomed by the poverty 
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or cupidity of their parents to a life of toil when they should have 
been at school—who have acquired“no training but that of the work- 
shop, with all its evil habits of drinking, foul language, and brutality— 
grow up into the selfish and reckless unionists, — seek to impose 
their narrow and short-sighted policy on everybody else, and will 
descend to anything—even personal violence and assassination—for 
the purpose of achieving their objects. In the higher class of unions 
such as those of the Amalgamated Engineers and the Amalgamated 
Carpenters, traces of this spirit are also observable, but largely 
tempered by the modifying character of the educational influences to 
which the members have been subjected. In every case the intel- 
lectual calibre of the members decidedly affects the proceedings of 
the union. At present the educational processes of this country—so 
far as the masses are concerned—are very imperfect, occupying a kind 
of transition stage from bad to good. Political economy, as a branch 
of school knowledge, is almost unknown. Our artisans gain a certain 
amount of elementary education, better than that within the reach of 
their fathers, but considerably below what they ought to acquire, and 
lamentably deficient in certain points—especially those relating to 
economical truths—almost as essential to their social welfare as is a 
knowledge of their respective trades. Their education enables them 
to understand that their condition is not all that it ought to be, but 
that education is not sufficient to enable them to detect the fallacies of 
those who.lay every grievance, every misfortune which labour suffers, 
at the door of capital. Hence the recent increase of Trades Unionism 
in this country.. It is unquestionably the result of imperfect or in- 
sufficient education. Those workmen who have acquired, by their 
own efforts, or by availing themselves of the facilities afforded by the 
recently established science classes, a comparatively superior edu- 
cation, are, as a class, much further advanced in the knowledge 
and practice of economical doctrines than are their less fortunate 
fellow-workmen, but their numbers, though constantly increasing, are 
as yet too few to materially influence the general policy of the 
unions. Much, too, of the unionist spirit has been fostered by 
indiscreet partisanship on the part of warm-hearted, generous-minded 
men, who, unfortunately for their disciples, are governed more by the 
promptings of the heart than of the head. No one pretends that 
capital has not committed mistakes, that it has not occasionally fallen 
into economical errors of the most prejudicial kind ; but these are not 
to be remedied by declarations of war on the part of labour. Far 
from it. The great aim of all who value the true interests and well- 
being of their fellow-countrymen, should be to remove the various 
points of difference existing between employers and employed, to 
show them that their interests are substantially the same, in order 
that they may learn to combine and concentrate their mutual endea- 
vours so as io secure the prosperity of each. Poh 
But this, intentionally or otherwise, is not the present policy of © 
the Trades Unions. Regarding capital as their common enemy, labour 
as the great social element to which all else should be subservient, 
they have had recourse to rules and regulations, the enforcement of 
which has tended to estrange masters and men, to cripple industrial 
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activity, and materially endanger the manufacturing supremacy of the 
country. It must not, however, be supposed that the members of 
these unions constitute a majority of the working class. They are 
per he compact and thoroughly organized minority. According to 
Mr, A. Mault, Secretary to the General Builders Association, in his 
evidence before the commission appointed to inquire into the organi- 


zation and rules of Trades Unions and other associations, the entire © 


number of workmen employed in the building trade approaches 
900,000, who are classified as follows:— 
Carpenters and joiners . . 204,133 ; Sawyers(wood) . .. . 


_ Masons, stonecutters, stone- Lath-makers . . 
wallers, Se 


Leaving aside the mere labourers, we are told that of the 621,524 
skilled workers, only one-seventh, or 90,500, are members of Trades 
Unions, and about the same proportions hold good of many other 
trades, especially those in which large numbers of operatives are 
employed. According to another authority, the unionists only number 
10 per cent. of the whole working male population. Mr. A. Mault 
states that he was informed by a railway contractor that it was 
estimated that the number of stonemasons in England was 72,000; 
of these at least 15,000 were unionists; but although the latter are 
in such a decided minority, they were ‘‘so supported by the prestige 
which goes in favour of unionism, that it is unfashionable not to be a 
union man.” ‘The general tendency of all reliable accounts, whether 
from union or non-union sources, is to the effect that the members of 
the various unions form but a small minority compared with the 
number of non-unionists. 

The Trades Unions may be roughly divided into two sections. Of 
these, one is indirectly represented by the London Working Men’s 
Association, of which Mr. George Potter is the President, and which 
was established ‘‘to procure the political enfranchisement and pro- 
mote the social and general interests of the industrial classes.” ¢ is 
not a purely trade society. It rather aims at bringing the influence 
of the Trades Unions to bear on certain political movements. The 
other section, represented by such associations as the Amalgamated 
Engineers and the Amalgamated Carpenters, look with distrust on the 
respective organizations to which they may belong being used for 
other than trade or benefit purposes. Both, however, concur in 
upholding the claims of labour, or rather of the Trades Unionists, in 
opposition to the claims of capital. Since the great struggle in 1852 
between the Amalgamated Engineers and their employers, a conflict 
which cost the men not less than 40,000/., in hard cash, during the 
first six months, and particularly since the futile ‘‘ Nine Hours 
Movement” on the part of the London operative builders, the me- 
tropolis appears to have become the great centre of English Trades 


** The number given in the Census for 1861 is 357,222, but Mr. Mault demurs to the 
correctness of this estimate. ; 


Slaters, tilers, &. . . . 8,586 | Labourers. . . . 218,695* 
Painters, plumbers, and gla- 840,219 . 
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Unionism—a result to which the establishment of a weekly unionist 
newspaper, called the Beehive, has not a little contributed. From 
London a system of propagandism—direct and indirect—is actively 
maintained throughout the country, having for its object the forma- 
tion of unions in those trades which do not at present these— 
to use the language of Mr. Jerningham *—“ particular emblems of 
civilization.” ‘The work of propagandism is largely facilitated by the 
unhappy mania which so large a portion of the artisan class have for 
frequenting public-houses, and by the circumstance that in these 
places the majority of unionist meetings are held, thus bringing 
unionists and non-unionists largely into contact with each other out- 
side the workshops and the factories. The system of holding their 
meetings has, unquestionably, an evil influence on 
the action of the unions, the public-house keeper not unfrequently 
being also a leading official, and ever ready to encourage all measures 
—such as strikes—which may cause the house to be more frequently 
resorted to by the men for purposes of drink. It will be remembered 
that William Broadhead, wise name has of late become so notorious, 
was a publican; that he was likewise the head official of the Saw- 

inders Union, and that all the trade meetings were held at his house. 

f the 134 branches forming the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters, 
no less than 126 are given as holding their meetings at public-houses. 
Mr. Thomas Connolly, a member of the Stonemasons Society, said, 
in reference to this fact, “‘ that nothing in tne world would be more 
advantageous to trade societies than if they could find some means of 
meeting other than in public-houses: the morals of the men would 
be very much benefited by that, and their deliberations would be 
more thoughtful.” 'The latter admission possesses considerable sig- 
nificance. As a rule, the men in trades possessing no unions do not 
decide upon forming these organizations until prompted to do so by 
union propagandists. At the Staveley collieries, in Derbyshire, the 
miners were instigated by a unionist delegate from Yorkshire to form 
aunion. They did so; but finding that it was imperiling their inte- 
rests, they broke it up and formed an anti-union association. Many 
operatives join the unions, not from any desire to take part in trade 
disputes,-or for the purpose of championing the claims of labour, but 
for the purpose of availing themselves of the sick and other relief 
funds. Mr. G. Housely, general secretary of the Operative Brick- 
layers Society of Sheffield, stated that he originally joined the society 
to which he belonged because he ‘‘ believed it would be a benefit to 
him if he met with an accident.” He “joined it as a benetit society, 
not as a union,” and he “ believed that two-thirds of the members 
had joined it in like manner.” . 

The unions have repeatedly been charged with improper interference 
with the undoubted rights both of employers and employed; and 
although the accusations have invariably been met with loud and in- 
dignant denials, enough has been disclosed before the Trades Union 
Commission in London, Sheffield, and Manchester, to show that a 
widely-spread system of intimidation and terrorism, of the char a 
sible kind, is practised in connection with these organizations. ey 
* “ Official Correspondence regarding Trades Unions.” 1867. 
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will not allow the artisans to work without joining the Trades Union, 
and if he attempt to do so he is liable to constant annoyance and 
intimidation, sometimes resulting in violence to life. and property. 
The number and variety of the different manceuvres and expedients 
resorted to by the unionists for the purpose of preventing non- 
unionists obtaining employment without their consent: are endless, 
and several volumes might be filled with descriptions of the same. A 
very large portion of the evidence taken before the Trades Union 
Commission related to outrages upon workmen who refused to have 
anything to do with the unions. Again, unionist or non-unionist, 
the operative is not allowed to work for such payments as the state 
of his trade would render current at the time, but the rate of his 
wages is fixed by an irresponsible council or committee of the union, 
who regard neither the financial resources of the employer nor the 
capabilities of the trade. A rate of wages is also sought to be esta- 
blished by which all men, whatever their skill or industry, shall 
receive the same wages. Mr. George Smith, the well-known builder, 
stated that this rule throws a vast number of men out of work who 
would be receiving fair wages, because in every establishment there 
are men, not inferior men, but who are physically incapable of earn- 
ing so much as others; as, for instance, in the case of those 
incapacitated by age. ‘The consequence of the employers being com- 
pelled to pay almost an uniform rate of wages is, that the moment 
trade is slack the poorest or weakest workmen are picked out and dis- 
charged. The Leeds master builders state that the working of the rule 
tells against the operative, because the employers, not being allowed 
to give less to the inferior workman, cannot afford to give more to 
the superior artisan. Piece-work is uniformly discouraged by nearly 


all the unions, the printing-compositors and a few others forming the’ 


exceptions. Mr. W. Allan stated that the unionists believed that by 
the introduction of piece-work, and each artisan being allowed to use 
his own discretion in the matter, wages would be brought down to 
something like the sweating system among tailors. Mr. R. Harnott 
admitted that amongst the stonemasons a man who was stronger, 
more skilful than most men, and who could with perfect ease to him- 
self produce more and better stonework in a day than most men 
could, would be prevented from availing himself of those advantages, 
He would not be allowed to produce more or better work than that 
of the average workman. Mr. Applegarth distinctly denied the 
right of a workman to be his own judge in the matter. Mr. Roebuck 
thus inquired of him: ‘‘ Here is, we will say, an individual man 
who has a peculiar power, who is in fact a genius; you interfere 
with him and say, ‘ Your genius shall not help you ; we will bring you 
down to the mediocrity of the society?” Mr. Appl » in 
reply, said: ‘* That is a mistake. I would ask whether it adds to a 
man’s genius to overtax his own strength?” Mr. Roebuck: ‘Is 
he not the best judge of that question?” Mr. Applegarth: ‘ No, I 
think not.” This is certainly a candid admission. Again, ‘‘ overtime ” 
is not allowed, except on almost impossible conditions, no matter 
how pressing the meaenrey which necessitates it. Neither may a 
workman turn his hand, however great his skill and natural — 
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ties, to any branch of trade other than that to which he has served 
his apprenticeship, or of which he stands as a registered member in 
the books of his union. The number of apprentices allowed to work 
in any establishment is restricted by the unions, lest employers, by 
bringing up too many to the trade, should lessen the rate of wages. 
Any manager or foreman who, by a strict discipline or otherwise, 
may render himself objectionable to the union, is at all times liable to 
be driven away by a strike of the men. Neither workmen nor 
he icp are allowed to bring up their children to their own trade 
without the consent of the unions. The interference of the unions 
also tends to prevent a good understanding, and frequently gives. rise 
to disputes between employers and employed, often ending in strikes ; 
whereas, if left to themselves, such differences would seldom arise, or, 
if they did take place, would generally be amicably settled. Mr. 
G. F. Trollope declares that the effect of the unions has been to lessen 
the ties between employers and employed, and to increase the anta- 
gonism between the interest of the master and the interest of the 
workman. In his — days there used to be some sort of attach- 
ment between employers and employed, but that has now disappeared. 
Mr. Smith asserts the change to be due to the influence of the 
unions, ‘and nothing else.” Other witnesses give similar evidence. 
It would occupy too much space to enumerate the various restrictions 
placed by the unions upon the freedom of labour. The brickmakers 
of Manchester will not allow bricks made in Ashton to be used in 
their districts. Manchester-made bricks may not be used in Stock- 
port. Bricks may not be moulded to any fancy shape, nor in any 
form other than that of a block 9 inches long, 43 inches wide, and 3 
inches high. Labour-saving contrivances are not allowed in any 
form. The unskilled labourer, no matter how great his aptitude, 
must not attempt skilled work. Inventiveness is forbidden. Every- 
thing must be done by rule of thumb. The profits, or saving, effected 
by the use of new machinery is claimed by the men. In short, every 
possible method of preventing the development of individual skill or 
inventiveness on the part of. the workman, and of enterprise and 
energy on that of the employer, is resorted to by the unions. Nor 
are the means employed by them to accomplish their pur less 
justifiable than the objects sought to be accomplished. Throwing 
“‘infernal machines” into the houses of refractory workmen or em- 
ployers, destroying their machinery, mutilating their domestic 

imals, setting fire to their workshops, threatening with personal 
injury their children and relatives, injuring their property, setting 
picquets to watch their every movement, publishing their names in 
‘ black lists,” publicly holding them up to the hatred of the unionists, 
shooting at them, putting gunpowder near their grindstones and fur- 
naces, and a hundred other modes of intimidation, are perpetually 
resorted to. The list of Trades Union atrocities forms one of ‘the most . 
sickening and lamentable chapters in our whole social history. There 
is not the slightest attempt at respecting the rights of the labourer. 
It is. brute terrorism in its most. repulsive and least excusable guise. 
The Sheffield assassinations were but the natural results of such a 
pernicious and demoralizing system, which, after. all, is,as might have 
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been expected, producing results very different from those anticipated 
by the unionists. The rights of capital and labour are not to be 
violated with impunity. ‘The Trades Unions may succeed for awhile 
in maintaining or partially raising the rate of wages, and limiting the 
number of those employed; but they do so at the risk of destroying 
the permanent prosperity of their respective trades. Theirs is pro- 
tection in its most selfish and tyrannical form. Under the plea of 
protecting the interests of the labourer, they trample upon his rights, 
and doom him to the slavery of their own narrow prejudices 
and senseless policy. he progress of industrial improvement is 
hindered, capital rendered insecure, and commercial operations con- 
siderably embarrassed ; thus producing loss of trade and consequent 
dearth of employment. Every attempt at improperly interfering 
with the natural working of the laws which regulate supply and 
demand recoils with tenfold force on those making the endeavour, be 
they employers or employed. Already the disastrous character of 
the policy adopted by the unions is beginning to display itself. In- 
their angry onslaught upon the power of capital, they have at last 
imperiled the industrial reputation of this country. Should they 
persevere, they may succeed in destroying it altogether. Warning. 
indications of such a possibility are not wanting. 

Any intelligent and unprejudiced person visiting the leading in-- 
dustrial courts of the Paris International Exhibition of 1867, would 
have seen sufficient to convince him of the immense progress which. 
has of late years been made by continental manufacturers, especially 
in France, Belgium, and Germany, in several of the great branches. 
of manufacturing industry in which our national reputation has: been 
principally achieved. Evidences of the continued advance made by 
continental artisans in the style and quality of their workmanship 
abounded everywhere ; yet “as a class” our Trades Unionists, with a 
almost amounting to recklessness, affect to ignore, dis- 

lieve, or despise a circumstance which cannot fail to materially 
affect their future interests. But the unionists do not stand altogether | 
alone in this lamentable display of contemptuous indifference. ‘There 
is, unfortunately, too much reason for fearing that, either from ig- 
norance or prejudice, not a few English employers are unwilling to. 
acknowledge that their continental rivals have made any perceptible. 
advance in industrial matters since the Hyde Park Exhibition of 
1851. In a letter to Lord Taunton, Dr. Lyon Playfair stated the . 
result of various inquiries instituted by him, while in Paris, relative 
to the general opinion entertained by many eminent men of all 
nations as to the position which England occupied in the great indus- 
trial competition, Dr. Lyon Playfair’s remarks deserve the fullest 
possible degree of attention from all interested in our national indus- - 
trial prosperity. ‘‘ Iam sorry to say,” he observed, ‘‘ that, with very . 
few exceptions, a singular accordance of opinion prevailed that our 
country had shown little inventiveness, and made but little progress. 
in the peaceful arts of industry since 1862. Deficient representation in 
some of the industries might have accounted for this judgment against | 
us; but when we find that out of ninety classes there are scarcely a 
dozen in which pre-eminence is unhesitatingly awarded to us, this plea 
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must be abandoned. My own opinion is worthy only of the confidence 
which might be supposed to attach to my knowledge of the chemical 
arts ; but when I found some of our chief mechanical and civil engineers 
lamenting the want of progress, and pointing to the wonderful advances 
which other nations are making —when I found-our chemical and textile 
manufacturers uttering similar complaints—I naturally devoted atten- 
tion to elicit their views as to the causes. So far as I could gather 
them by conversation, the one cause upon which there was most una- 
nimity of conviction is, that France, Prussia, Austria, Belgium, and 
Switzerland possess good systems of industrial education for the 
masters and managers of factories and workshops, and that England 
possesses none. A second cause was also generally, though not so 
universally, admitted—that we had suffered from the want of cordiality 
between the employers of labour and workmen, engendered by the 
numerous strikes, and more particularly by that rule of many Trades 
Unions, that men shall work upon an average ability, without giving 
free scope to the skill and ability which they 
Instead of profiting by the warning thus given by Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair, the unionist workmen and a section of the employers seem dis- 
posed, as before mentioned, to disregard as futile the efforts madé by 
the continental manufacturers to compete with England in the prin- 
cipal industrial arts. Thus, at the recent annual meeting of the 
Yorkshire Union of Mechanics Institutes, at Leeds, Mr. James 
Kitson, junior, warmly impugned the accuracy of the statements 
made by Dr. Lyon Playfair. Alluding to the large display of 
machinery from the celebrated works of Le Creuzot, in France, he 
said, ‘‘ It is a remarkable and beautiful exhibition, and most wonder- 
ful as showing the power and immense capacity of a single establish- 
ment, but there is nothing in it which we do not produce in England, 
in most points of superior quality, and certainly of superior design. 
The locomotives made for an English railway, for which Mr. Schneider 
obtains great praise, are from English designs, and their construction 
has been superintended by an English inspector, who went to Creuzot 
immediately after constructing similar works in the best English work- 
shops.” Mr. Kitson did not appear to perceive that it was this very 
readiness on the part of the French employers and employed to avail 
themselves to the utmost of all that English ingenuity, skill, and 
manufacturing excellence could teach them, which formed such a 
marked and significant feature in this new development of continental 
manufacturing industry. In this the continental employers are simpl 
emulating the example afforded by ourselves in bygone years. iG 
Mr. Kitson had remembered what is known of the early history of the 
staple trade peculiar to the very town in which he was thus ptaliiag! he 
could hardly have refrained from noticing the curious and instructive 
parallel circumstance of the woollen manufacture having received its 
first impulse in this country by the procuring of foreign workmen to 
teach our operatives the mysteries of that important craft. Mr. 
Knight, alluding to this, says: * ‘‘ Before that period the nations on 
the Continent had a proverb against us. They said, ‘The stranger 
buys of the Englishman the skin of the fox for a groat, and sells 
* “ Knowledge is Power,” Second Edition, p. 213. 
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him the tail again for a shilling” The proverb meant that we had 
not skill to convert the raw material into an article of use, and that 
we paid a large price for the labour and ingenuity which made our 
native material available to ourselves.” This ought to teach speakers 
like Mr. Kitson to be a little more careful in their criticisms on the 
manufacturing industries of foreign countries. Nor is this all. We 
owe the introduction of the cotton and silk manufactures into England 
to the circumstance of a large number of French weavers having been 
exiled from their native land by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
If we bear in mind the foregoing observations, we shall be enabled 
to estimate more correctly the real significance of the progress which 
countries like France and Belgium have recently made in the various 
departments of manufacturing industry; particularly if we contrast 
the readiness with which all practical improvements are adopted, by 
both masters and workmen, in continental cstablishments, with the 
blind and ofttimes senseless opposition offered to the same by many 
English artisans acting under the unwise dictation of their respective 
unions. ‘Take the case of Sheffield, for example. That town has gained 
an unenviable reputation by reason of the fierce and unwearied hostility 
displayed, on the part of many of its handicraftsmen towards any 
improvements having for their object the lessening of the cost of pro- 
duction, or increasing the facilities for manufacturing superior articles. 
So far back as 1834, the foolish and shortsighted policy of the Shef- 
field artisans was referred to in the Companion to the British Alma- 
nac, and some of the consequences which have since followed were 
clearly and forcibly indicated.* Trusting with misplaced confidence 
in the pretentious assertions and specious misrepresentations of their 
chosen leaders, and calmly flattering themselves with the notion that 
none.save themselves could possibly produce good and cheap cutlery, 
they have, by imposing numerous absurd restrictions on both em- 
ployers and themselves, furnished certain advantages, of which their 
continental rivals have not been slow to make good use. In the 
Cutlery Section of the Paris Exhibition, the French cutlers made a 
display corresponding with the considerable advancement observable 
in the articles produced by them of late years. Among the exhi- 
bitors was the firm of Robert & Collin, the suceessors of M. 


Charritre of Paris, to whom, for some years past, not a few of our 
greatest surgeons have heen in the habit of sending for the most 
delicate surgical instruments. The table cutlery exhibited by this 
firm was fully equal to anything of the kind yet produced in Sheffield. 


There were also about twenty exhibitors of cutlery made in Thiers, 
Puy de Dome, France. ‘Thiers is one of the four principal centres 
of the French cutlery manufacture. The number of pieces of cutlery 
annually produced by the factories of the town and surrounding dis- 
trict alone is estimated at 48,000,000. The Haute Marne, Paris, and 
Chatelherault, form the other cutlery manufacturing districts of France. 
The steel used in manufacturing the Parisian cutlery is obtained 
principally from England, the rest is of native origin. The principle of 
the division of labour is carried out in the French factories in a most 
complete manner ; in some cases more so than in Sheffield. In cer- 
* «Companion to the British Almanac for 1834,” pp. 58-9 —- 
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tain other articles the French workmen have, of late years, learned to 
even surpass their Sheffield brethren, and it has been said that there 
is probably not a cutler in Sheffield who can turn out a pair of skates 
of such admirable workmanship as those which Charriére (now 
Robert & Collin) has furnished of late years for the tiny feet of 
the fair frequenters of the ‘ Skaters’ Circle’ in the Bois de Boulogne. 

Such facts ought certainly to make the Sheffield operatives pause 
in the mad warfare so frequently waged by them against their em- 
ployers. Again, whilst the Sheffield saw-grinders, with a zeal worthy 
of a better cause, have been devoting their energies to the assassina- 
tion of obnoxious non-unionists, or the ‘‘rattening” of refractory 
members and employers, the French and German saw-makers have 
been quietly improving the various articles made by them in ‘this 
branch of industry, the specimens exhibited by them in the section 
devoted to ‘‘ Apparatus and Processes used in the Manufacture of 
Furniture and other Objects for Dwellings” contrasting favourably 
with those displayed by them on previous occasions. In Paris, every 
kind of saw, from the large circular implement to the smallest ribbon 
saw, is now manufactured on a large and pata scale. 

In the Machinery Department, the growing excellence of the objects 


produced in the leading continental workshops and factories was 
even yet more observable, especially in the section devoted to loco- 
motives and railway apparatus generally. Here, indeed, was some- 
thing to make the Amalgamated Engineers question the policy of the 
various restrictions imposed by them on the working operations of 


their trade. Much of the excellence of continental machinery is 
traceable to the effects of the great dispute between the Amalgamated 
Engineers and their employers in 1852, which, by stopping the tide 
of production in England, gave a powerful impetus to the develop- 
ment of production in France and Belgium. Sir D, Campbell ex- 
ressly states * that ‘‘ the most prominent feature in this section of the 
hibition is the great advance made by the continental workmen in 
the quality of their workmanship, which is in many instances quite 
equal to that of the best English workshops.” The various French 
railway companies exhibited locomotives constructed by their own 
workmen and in their own factories, the Orleans Railway Company 
contributing a great express engine which had run upwards of 90,532 
miles, at a total cost for maintenance of 106/. 6s. 6d., or about a 
farthing per mile, without being laid up a moment for repairs—a 
roof of efficiency sufficient to convince even the most sceptical. 
Certainly, it ought to considerably disabuse the minds of English 
artisans of the absurd and mischievous notion that mechanical and 
engineering skill is to be found properly developed in England only. 
Judged by the English ideal standard, several of the engineering 
specimens exhibited by France and Germany, perhaps, fall far short 
of our idea of perfect excellence, but not more so than many of those 
produced by ourselves were below the point aimed at by our Ameri- 


can rivals. It is absurd to suppose that we ponents a monopoly of 
- inventive ability and constructive skill. We have quoted Mr. 


'® “ Reports on the Classes.” Prepared by order of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 1867. 
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Kitson’s allusion to the works produced by the great Creuzot firm | 


of M. Schneider & Co. Referring to these, Sir D. Campbell 
says:* “In point of workmanship, however, many of the conti- 
nental engines are fully equal to those made in English workshops ; 
and it is especially to be remarked that M. Schneider & Co., of the 
Creuzot Ironworks, exhibit a remarkably well-finished express engine, 
made from English drawings, for the Great Eastern Railway. It is 
the sixteenth completed out of an order for forty; the first fifteen 
having been already delivered over to the railway company, and 
accepted by them, the period of warranty for them having expired.” 
The Belgian firm of John Cockerill & Co. also exhibited engines of 
good, strong, and serviceabie coustruction, scarcely—if at all—inferior 
to the best English work. Several other Belgian manufacturers ex- 
hibited engines almost as good as those from the Seraing factories. 
The contributions from Prussia, Baden, Austria, and other parts of 
Germany to this tiopertment, were distinguished by many excellences 
of construction and workmanship, the firm presided over by M. 
Kessler, of Esslingen in Wirtemberg, exhibiting a locomotive, one of 
twenty now making for the English East India Railway Company. 
The Vienna establishment of M. Sig] forwarded specimens of locomo- 
tives fully equal, in point of workmanship, to any in the Exhibition. 
The principal defects of the continental locomotives and railway 
apparatus in general appears to be inferiority of design. In all else 
they fully rival us, approaching our best productions so closely that 
it has been pertinently asked, ‘‘ How long are we to retain superiority 
of design if we cannot also maintain superiority of manufacture ?” 
Turning to the Engineering and general Metal-Work sections of 
the Exhibition, the progress of the continental artisans appeared not 
less marked than in the section devoted to railway apparatus. An 
intelligent critic, alluding to these sections, said: “The French and 
Germans show an ever-increasing energy and skill in all those engi- 
neering contrivances by which man proposes to subdue the elements 
and conquer nature. All their metal work is fast improving—much 
faster than we are willing to believe. The fidelity with which they 
copy our best work, and at last come to rival us, is very remarkable. 


Some of us are too ready to imagine that we are beyond all rivalry, 


and that the expression of an opposite opinion comes of too great 
deference to show.” That our recognition of the increasing excel- 
lence of continental machinery is something more than a mere act of 
courtesy, is shown by the language of the President of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, who, at the recent annual dinner of that associa- 
tion, said: ‘‘I am reluctantly compelled, as an engineer, to admit 
that in machinery a more rapid advance towards excellence, and a 
greater number of new and successful mechanical combinations, have 
been made by foreigners during the last sixteen years than by the 
people of this country.” 


In the Machine Tool section, the same results were observable. 
Mr. J. Anderson, C.E.,+ after describing how in this department of. 


practical science England has hitherto been pre-eminently the — 
country, and, even so late as the Exhibition of 1851, scarcely 
® “Reports on the Classes.” Ibid. 
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a rival, mentions the enormous progress which has recently been made 
by France and Germany in this direction. Up to the present time— 
according to Mr. Anderson—the rivalry between the continental 
manufacturers and those of this country has been confined Mery nd 
to excellency of workmanship, the designs being invariably of Eng- 
lish origin; but Mr. Anderson explicitly expresses his belief that 
when the French tool-makers feel themselves on an equality with 
England, they will give over imitation, and ‘strike out into the 
boundless region of mechanical contrivance which lies open to us 
all.” Of the German tools, the same gentleman remarks that, “ upon 
the whole, they are fully equal to the French, and almost equal to 
the best English.” ‘The section devoted to Mining and Metallurgy 
contained much that should render both English employers and em- 
ployed a little more thoughtful. Not to mention the famous display 
of steel manufactures from the works of M. Krupp, at Essen, in 
Prussia, France, Belgium, and Germany exhibited numerous speci- 
mens of casting, both in iron and steel, of which Sheffield would not 
be in the least ashamed. The immense variety of articles contained in 
this section afforded something like a fair idea of the gigantic extent 
and unlimited resources of the continental manufactures in metal. We 
had here almost every possible variety of manufactured brass, zinc, 
bronze, iron, steel, copper, and other metals ; steel manufactured by the 
Bessemer process forming a conspicuous feature in the display. ‘Then 
we had also metal wire, nails, tubes, plates for ships, cannon, screws, 
bolts, rails, kitchen utensils, tools, boilers, grates, edge-tools, bells, 
railway wheels, wire cable, shot and shell, files for watch-makers, sheet 
and rolled iron for exportation, rivets, spikes, chairs, harpoons, 
military arms, chains, buttons, lamps, urns, and the like, represented 
by many thousands of specimens, not a few of which were fully equal, 
and in some cases superior, to anything produced in this country. 
Proceeding to an examination of the specimens of textile ditties 
displayed in the Exhibition, similar results were procured. Mr. 
Huth, of Huddersfield, who served as a juror in the section devoted 
to carded wool and worsted yarns and fabrics, states that in some things 
England was superior, in others she held her own, while in others she 
was defeated. He had found that “ we were beaten in medium cloth 
sold at from 6s, to 12s. per yard.”* We were ‘‘ more beaten in Ger- 
many than in any other country,” and he attributed this to the superior 
education received by the German workmen. In the report prepared 
by the Paris deputation of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce, it is 
stated, after mentioning the various branches of worsted manufacturi 
industry in which England retains her supremacy, that in mixe 
Bradford goods France has made an approach much more general, 
and on a vastly larger scale, than was observable in 1862. Trance, 
too, preserves the same superiority in the spinning of fine yarns for 
goods made entirely of wool which England shows in yarns for 
mixed fabrics, and is closely followed in this respect by Germany. 
The report also alludes to the fact that some of the all-wool goods 
produced by France have obtained a remarkable hold on the English 
market since 1862, In the manufacture of cotton goods, our French 
* “ Reports on the Classes.” 
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rivals are by no means stationary. Mr. J.O. Murray says* that the 
Exhibition contains ‘‘ some grey calicoes, representing makes of shirt- 
ings and linings generally sold, and military contract cloths, so fine in 
material, even when heavy in style, that we have nothing in current 
production to match them.” Both Mulhouse and Rouen have proved 
themselves no mean rivals to Manchester. In every description of 
muslins, the great French firms of Dollfus-Miegs, Keschlens, and 
others, seemed to carry all before them, especially in matters where 
taste and design were concerned. Coutils, velveteens, and ginghams 
of first-rate quality are produced by the French looms. Speaking of 
the cotton-cloth used in making the blue blouses universally worn by 
the French labouring classes, Mr. Murrayt comments upon ‘its 
excellence of quality and of make,” and remarks that ‘‘ we have no 
cotton stuff for the million at all resembling it in real goodness of 
uality.” As we glanced at the various specimens of cotton manu- 
ctures contributed by the looms of France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Germany, to the Exhibition, we found it impossible to avoid the 
conclusion subsequently arrived at by Mr. Murray, when he frankly 
and conscientiously stated that ‘‘ however long and largely England 
may retain the leadership, anything like an extensive empire, or un- 
disputed sway in the cotton trade is no longer possible.” In the silk 
manufacture our inferiority, both in colour and design, was frequently 
conspicuous, and, according to Professor Leone Levi,{ the Britis: 
manufacturer must strain every nerve to place himself in a higher 
position than he seems to be at present, if he will not be ousted alto- 
gether in the keen but wholesome competition which has now been 


irrevocably established.” The Duke of Manchester, as president of. 


the jurors in the department in which the textile fabrics were exhi- 
bited, recently drew public attention to the contributions from the 
looms of the Sdeusinied silk and velvet weavers. Among these were 
ribands and gown-pieces, on which were beautiful groups of flowers, 
woven in the most brilliant colours, which looked as if they could be 
lifted in the hand from the material of which they form the orna- 
mental portion. There was also a piece of velvet, some ninety inches 
in width, to cut the threads of which the weaver had to make use of 
skates on wheels, such as are now used on the stage, for it was requi- 
site that the whole of the threads should be cut at one sweep. In 
some of the lace flounces and shawls too, displayed in the French and 
Belgian Courts, the shades were so beautifully graduated that they had 
all the effect of an exquisite line engraving. In every case the skill 
and experience of the workman was of the highest possible order. 

In the printing, bookbinding, furniture, upholstery, paperhanging, 
and other branches of manufacturing industry, signs of continued ad- 
vancement on the part of the continental firms were repeatedly visible. 
In Germany, as well as in France, books can be printed in the best 
possible style, at rates lower than in England. Almost the only de- 
partment in which England exhibited any decided progress was in 
that devoted to porcelain and ceramic wares. Here, and particularly 


in ‘the more skilled departments of the potter’s art, those in which - 


the trades unionist influence is precisely the least known, the famous 
* « Reports on the Classes.” + Ibid. t Ibid. 
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firms of Wedgwood, Copeland, and Minton have fairly rivalled the 
choicest productions of Sevres. The colossal strides made in. the 
ceramic manufacture by these Staffordshire establishments was really 
marvellous. Even the French, mortified as they must undoubtedly 
have been, frankly admitted that the porcelain statuettes produced 
from the works of the Messrs. Copeland possessed a delicacy,  re- 
finement, and elegance, with which Limoges, and even Sevres, 
could scarcely compete. In the manufacture of electric-telegraphic 
apparatus, and in new branches of manufacturing industry generally, 
our national progress was equally observable ; yet, even with. these 
gratifying results on our side, it was clear that in the Paris Exhibition 
of 1867, this country appeared, as a whole, to far less advantage than 
in any previous competition of the kind, either at home or abroad. 
In the evidence given by him before the Select Committee of the 
Paris Exhibition, Mr. John Webb, who has had considerable ex 
rience in all matters relating to art-industries, gave it as his decided 
opinion that from 1851 to 1862 there was great progress observable 
in every department of English manufacture. Since 1862, however, 
we have progressed but slowly, and allowed other nations, especially 
the French, to gain largely upon us, particularly in furniture and 
te. We have been much commended for the engraved glass shown 
y us in the Exhibition, but, according to Mr. Henry Cole, of the 
South Kensington Museum, the various specimens exhibited were the 
work principally by German artisans employed by English firms. 
he progress made by the continental manufacturers is shown more 
clearly by the character and increasing value of their exports. The 
total export of iron-work from Belgium in 1865 was 705,000/. A few 
years since it was nil. In 1862 the Belgian exports of iron-work to 
this country amounted to 1,100/. ; in 1863, 1,900/. ; in 1864, 75,0000. ; 
and in 1865, 95,0007. In connection with this increased export of 
iron from Belgium, it should be mentioned that, in 1863, the iron- 
workers of Britain, by means-of their Trades Unions, forced wages 
up, by successive steps, not less than 40 per cent. To meet this, the 
employers naturally raised the price of iron no less than 35 per cent. ; 
in other words, the price of iron, in 1863, was raised from 7. per 
ton to 97. 10s. This increase of wages was triumphantly pointed to 
at the time by Trades Unionists as an unmistakeable proof of the 
soundness of their principles. ‘‘ Without the unions,” said they, 
“the rate of wages could never have been raised.” But mark the 
results. Directly the rate of wages was increased, not in due ratio to 
the capabilities of the trade, but in proportion to the power and 
influence of the unions, the trade of the Belgian iron-masters began 
to increase, their exports to England rising from 1,900/. in 1863 to 
75,0007. in 1864. Cause and effect were never more forcibly illus- 
trated. But there remains another instance. From an official return 
published at Berlin, we learn that in 1864 the number of locomotives 
on the German railways was 4,768. Of these 574 were manufactured 
abroad, principally in England. In 1866-7 nearly the whole of the 
engines‘were manufactured in Germany, in addition to which fully 
1,000 locomotives were ex from that country to France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Russia. The same results are observable in other 
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trades in which the English unions have interfered largely with the 
economy of production. It has also been mentioned that ‘a large 
firm of English iron merchants and coal proprietors have lately ordered 
a pumping engine in Belgium for one of the Northumberland col- 
lieries.” Again, we are told how the Welsh iron-masters, who are 
supposed to be least pressed at present by the labour question, and 
who possess facilities for making rails greater than in any other part 
of the world, were recently beaten by the Belgians, in a contract of 
40,000 tons of rails for Russia. It is only fair, however, to add, that 
at the Dundee'Congress of the British Association Mr. T. Lowthian 
Bell questioned the accuracy of these assertions. He maintained that, 
although other nations on the Continent of Europe had undoubtedly 
made great advances in their modes of working ores and the products 
of ores, this country remains far ahead, and the advantages we possess 
should enable us to retain our position. ‘“ With twenty-five years’ 
acquaintance with the iron manufacture in all countries, he had not 
detected any change in the relative position of Great Britain. At 
the same time he admitted that there were some points in which the 
continental nations were ahead of us; our workmen generally had 
not the advantage of such good technical training as they had in some 
continental nations. Then, although there is almost perfect equality 
in the cost of the necessaries of life, the cost of labour is 20 to 30 per 
cent. more with us. In the iron manufacture, 15 per cent. extra in 
the item of wages annihilates any advantages we may otherwise 


| possess, but the energy of the masters and the skill of the men are 


still unsurpassed.” 

The unfavourable position occupied by this country in the Paris 
Exhibition has been almost unanimously accounted for as arising from 
two principal causes: The absence of proper means of technical 
education ; and the restrictive policy exercised by Trades Unions, as 
mentioned in the letter of Dr. Ligon Playfair to Lord Taunton. That 
the absence of proper institutions for imparting technical instruction 
has operated unfavourably upon our industrial progress, is evident to 
all who have studied the character of the wholesome and widely- 
spread influence which such institutions as the Central School of Arts 
and Manufactures, and the ‘‘ Ecole des Arts et Metiers,” have exercised 
upon the development of industrial production in France. It is cer- 
tainly most desirable that we should possess similar institutions in 
England ; but in our efforts to procure the means of appropriate tech- 
nical education for our artisans and foremen, we must not shut our 
eyes to the deplorable circumstance that much of our retrogression— 
or, to put it more mildly, stationary position—in manufacturing in- 
dustry is directly attributable to the increasing power and influence 
of the English Trades Unions. The operation of these combinations 
has been to largely introduce into the manufacturing elements a feeling 
of insecurity and uncertainty ighly prejudicial to the interests both 
of employers and employed. No employer can foresee what adverse 
influences he may be subjected to at the hands of the ignorant and 
selfish men who unfortunately constitute such a large proportion of the 
Trades Unionists leaders, whose one idea ever appears to be that 
Capital is the hereditary enemy of Labour. This doctrine, more or 
less disguised, seems to pervade all their speeches and published 
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addresses, leading their followers to imagine that, by perpetually 
crippling the power and influence of the employers, they are pro- | 
moting the interests of the employed. In many of the trades which 
have recently lost ground in the continental markets, the employers | 
have found the natural and healthy development of their business 
operations seriously retarded by the manner in which the Trades 
nionists endeavour to enforce trade rules of an unreasonable and 
foolish character. Mr. William Allan, secretary of the Amalgamated 
Engineers, and one of the most intelligent and best informed of the 
unionist leaders, candidly admitted that he could not see how the 
interests of employers and employed were identical. ‘‘ It is their 
(the employers) interest,” said he, ‘‘to get the labour done at as low 
a rate as they possibly can, and it is ours (the men’s) to get as high 
a rate of wages as possible: and you can never reconcile those 
two things.” When such views are entertained by the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the men, it is not surprising to find the Trades Unions 
placing every possible description of fetter upon the free action of 
capital, even to the extent of endeavouring to drive particular | 
capitalists, as in one of the instances mentioned by Mr. A. Mault, 
completely out of the field. It has frequently been asserted by the 
members of Trades Unions, that these organizations were never so 
numerous, so powerful, or so extensive in this country as at the 
resent time. Ever since the failure of the strike of the London 
perative Builders, some few years since, the whole energies of the 
men, both in London and in the provinces, appear to have been con- [ 
centrated in the attempt to elaborate and systematize the working and ~ 
efficiency of their various trade combinations ; and in this they have, 
in some places, succeeded so far as to completely gain the upper hand 
of the employers. In the metal trades of Sheffield, and in the brick 
manufactures of Lancashire and Cheshire, this is specially observable. 
Mr. Wilson, of Leeds, speaking for the master builders of that town, 
says: “It is of no use denying it, the union is omnipotent with us, 
and we have to bow to it and to do its behests; we have to give up 
entirely our own judgment and our own independence; and we have 
to do as the union, through Mr. Williams (its secretary), bids us.” 

If we look at the relative position of employers and employed on 
the Continent, we shall find a state of things very different to that 
existing at home. Exactly in proportion to the extent to which the 
English workmen have succeeded in imposing vexatious and impolitic 
restrictions on their respective trades, the continental artisans are 
gradually becoming emaucipated from the various harassing restraints 
and rules designed in past years for the pur of limiting the 
number of masters and workmen in particular eg This is specially 


observable in Germany, where the economist reformers have procured 
a return to the principle of perfect freedom in the relations between 
employers and employed, although many of the Prussian operatives, 
falling into the error so frequent amongst their English brethren, 
petitioned the Prussian House of Representatives against the removal 
of the restrictions, which fettered alike the actions of masters and 
men, and prayed for the establishment of national ser tet sup- 


rted by the State, and a minimum rate of wages to be fixed by law. 
hey also claimed the right of trade combination, not for the purpose 
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of ‘ wasteful strikes, as in England,” but to be “ applied in the true 
spirit of German association to the creation of vast organizations,” by 
means of which a prospect would be afforded ‘‘ of successfully com- 
bating the pernicious theories that capital was power and labour a 
commodity.”* - Of course, nothing came of such an extraordinary 
request. Notwithstanding, however, the prevalence of such doctrines, 
Trades Unions like to ours are comparatively unknown in Germany; 
combination laws directly, and the strong prerogative of the police, 
having largely contributed to this result. In the absence of these 
combinations, the German artisans have applied themselves to the 
formation of co-operative associations, which, united with the strong 
desire observable on the part of the workmen for saving, has hitherto 
prevented the development of a system of labour conflicts, ‘ the first 
stages of which must necessarily be accompanied by unproductive 
expenditure, and all the pinching sacrifice of saving on the part of 
the operatives, without the prospect of a dividend.” During the last 
twenty years the various strikes in Prussia have, according to Mr. 
Morier,t been few in number, and, ‘‘ when tested by the English 
standard, appear to have been of the most insignificant kind. Ten 
days is the longest period for which any of them lasted, and only in 


_one very exceptional case did the number of operatives who struck 


reach 1,000.” In Austria strikes are contrary to law, but the super- 
abundance of labour in that country renders any combination by the 
workmen against the masters a matter of rare occurrence. 

Turning to Belgium, we find there are no Trades Unions in that 
country, at least no associations having for their object the regulation 
of the relations subsisting between employers and employed. From 
the report furnished by Lord Howard de Walden to Lord Stanley, 
it appears that ‘‘ in general there is no antagonism between masters 
and men. The terms for service are entirely voluntary ; consequently 
combinations for strikes are very rare, except in the mining districts, 
where, however, they are by no means uncommon, though the people 
are comparatively better paid.” In France, according to Mr. Julian 
Fane, ‘‘ combinations for the purpose of raising wages have recently 
become general,” and strikes in connection therewith are extremely 
frequent, but attempts at interfering with the freedom of labour are 
uncommon, being iNegal consequently there is less practical intimi-' 
dation on the part of the unionists towards obnoxious employers or 
workmen than in England. Certainly there is nothing approaching 
in the least towards the tyranny and violence exhibited by some of 
the Trades Unions at Sheffield, Ashton, Manchester, London, and 
elsewhere. In Denmark, Sweden, Russia, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
and Switzerland, Trades Unions are completely unknown. Referring 
to the causes which have prevented the establishment of Trades Unions 
in Switzerland, Rear-Admiral Harris says that the self-relying inde- 
pendence of the Swiss, his untiring industry, his patient endurance of 
want, and ‘‘ his strong common-sense and shrewdness, causes him to 
look with suspicion and distrust on any one who would interfere with 
his liberty of action.” In Northern Italy, Trades Unions are common, 


* “Correspondence with Her Majesty’s Missions Abroad regarding Industrial Ques- 
tions and Trades Unions.” London: Harrison & Sons, 1867, 
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but do not possess much of the English charaeter, and, generally 
speaking, it cannot be said that they are organized with a view to the 
regulation of the conditions of labour. According to the Italian penal 
code, combinations of workmen to raise wages, and combinations of 
masters to lower wages, are punishable with imprisonment and fine, In 
Southern Italy Trades Unions are unknown, and consequently strikes 
and lock-outs are rare. The total number of Trades Unions in Italy is 
443, the members of the same numbering 11,608. On the whole, it 
may be said that Britain is the only European country in which the 
organized interference of labour with the operations of capital has, of 
late years, been tolerated to any considerable extent. 

One of the arguments most frequently heard in this country from 
the advocates of such organizations is, that ‘Trades Unions have largely 
assisted in maintaining and equalizing tne-rate of wages. Yet there 
is observable throughout the whole of Europe, exactly in proportion 
to the enlarged development of industrial enterprise, and the conse- 

uent increased demand for labour, a gradual but perceptible rise in 
the rate of wages. In Belgium, according to Lord Howard de 
Walden, ‘this industrial activity has naturally produced a corre- 
sponding increase in wages, as well as in the price of raw materials, 
Several establishments could yield a greater produce had they but 
a sufficient number of hands at their disposal.” The comparative 
scarcity of labour has necessitated the giving of higher wages to the 
workmen generally. In France, the general rate of age, yr 4 has 
increased about 40 per cent. in the last fifteen years. In fact, the 
rate of wages is found to rise exactly in proportion to the increased 
demand for labour, irrespective of the existence or non-existence of 
Trades Unions. In Russia, the futility of attempting to arbitrarily 
raise the rate of wages has received a forcible illustration. Where 
the property of the emancipated peasantry is held by the commune, 
and not by each peasant as a freehold, ‘‘ the great proprietors com- 
plain that both rents and the price of labour are dependent upon the 
will of the majority of the communes, and that individual peasants 
dare neither farm lands nor work for landlords except on terms pre- 
scribed by the commune, which, in the case of rents, are so low, and in 
that of labour so high, that large tracts have, in consequence, been al- 
lowed to go out of cultivation.”* That Trades Unions have failed to 
equalize wages, is proved by the statistics furnished by Mr. A. Mault 
to the Trades Union Commissioners. These show the various rates 
paid in England for carpentering and joining work to be as follows : 


Per Hour Per Hour 


The rate generally varying from 8d. to 48d. per hour. It is the 
same in the plastering trade. The rates paid to bricklayers’ labourers 
display the same variations, as shown by the subjoined quotations : 


Per Hour Per Hour 
re ndaon e e 
Liverpool . Gloucester °. 24 


* Sir Andrew Buhcanan to Lord Stanley. 
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In no case whatever have the unions been enabled to procure any- 
thing like uniformity in the rate of wages at home, yet the London 
tailors actually attempted, notwithstanding these repeated failures in 
other trades, to persuade the French tailors to assimilate the demands 
made upon the French masters to those maintained by the workmen 
in England. Nay, an intention was expressed, on the part of some of 
the English and French unionists, of taking advantage of the presence 
in Paris of the large bodies of foreign workmen visiting the Exhibition 
in order to establish, if possible, a general agreement as to the con- 
ditions of labour in the principal countries of Europe.”’* 

One of the most serious allegations made against Trades Unions is, 
that, in this country at least, they have tended to embitter the rela- 
tions subsisting between employers and employed. The affirmative 
evidence on this point is remarkably unanimous. In England the 
breach between the masters and the men appears, under the influence 
of the unions, to be perpetually widening ; the antagonism between 
the interests of capital and labour ever increasing. Abroad, on the 
Continent, the absence of this disturbing and irritating influence 
has largely tended to promote harmony of feeling between employers 
and employed, the beneficial results of which are observable in 
numerous ways. In the Paris Exhibition there might have been 
seen in the Architectural section specimens of architectural orna- 
ments and building bricks contributed by M. Drasche, of Vienna. 
The brick-making establishment belonging to M. Drasche, at Inzer- 
dorf on the Wienerberg, employs about 4,000 persons, and produces 


the enormous number of 300,000,000 bricks annually. Here, un- 
fettered by the enactments of Trades Unions, capital and labour find. 


their interests identical. The rate of wages is comparatively high for 


the district, but low as compared with the rate paid in England. 
Yet the Austrian brick-makers are superior, both in intelligence and’ 


the possession of home-comforts, to the majority of their English 


brethren. In connection with his extensive works, M. Drasche has’ 


established schools, hospitals, and relief funds, as mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Wilson in his rt on Agricultural Exhibitions Abroad. 
Disputes between M. Drasche and his workpeople are almost 
unknown. What a contrast to the state of things in the brick- 
making trades of Lancashire, as shown by the evidence taken before 
the Manchester Trades Union Commissioners! In Belgium the works 
of John Cockerill & Company, at Seraing, near Liege, employ 
7,000 men constantly. Mr. Cockerill, the founder of the firm, was 
an Englishman, and one motive which strongly influenced him in 
establishing the Seraing works, was the absence of Trades Unions, 
and the comparative rarity of strikes in that district. ‘The works of 
Krupp, at Essen, in Prussia, cover 450 English acres and employ 
10,000 men, who turn out no less than 100,000,000 pounds of steel 
per annum. Another great German factory is that of Borsig, at 

rlin, which has built 2,000 railway engines since it was first esta- 


blished in 1841. Other large establishments, employing thousands 
of patient, hard-working operatives, are also to be found in Bavaria, 
Wiurtemberg, Hanover, and other parts of Germany. In all these 


* Mr, Julian Fane to Lord Stanley. 
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there exists a far more kindly feeling between masters and men than 
is the case in England. ‘Turning to France, we find the same encou- 
raging development of amicable relations between capital and labour. 
At Mulhouse masters and men appear completely attached to each 
other, and in no part of the world, not even in America, are the 
artisan classes better or more comfortably lodged than in the dwellings 
which the Mulhouse operatives have, with the aid of their savings 
and the genial advice of their employers, erected for themselves, 
Saltaire, in Yorkshire, affords the nearest possible approach, in this 
country, to the workmen’s town at Mulhouse, but at the latter pees 
the houses belong to the employed, not to the employers. The 
printing establishment of Messrs. Mame, at Tours, employs about 
1,000 hands, many of the workers being females. Here, according to 
the Rev. W. H. Brookfield, strikes are utterly unknown, ‘‘ Disputes 
about wages, which are elsewhere a too frequent cause of altercation 
between employers and employed, have never yet disturbed the 
tranquillity of this establishment.” There are sick and other benefit 
clubs, largely supported by the Messrs. Mame, who also provide 
medical assistance gratuitously to the wives and children of those 
employed by them. Piece-work, that bugbear of the English Trades 
Unionist, is the rule in this place, the operatives belonging to which 
are characterized by the possession of skill, intelligence, elevated 
tastes, and habits of sobriety, drunkenness having been utterly extir- 

ted from their midst. At Creuzot, too, similar results are observable. 

ere nearly 10,000 workmen are employed by the firm of Messrs. 
Schneider & Co., the total population of the town being 24,000. 
Here are coal-mines which produce 250,000 tons annually. The 
same quantity of iron is obtained from their other mines. Their 
annual production of cast iron is over 130,000 tons, a large proportion 
of which, if not all, is converted into the various forms of wrought 
iron employed in the manufacture of machinery, or in the construction 
of large engineering works. At South Kensington may be seen illus- . 
trations of the system of industrial education provided by M. Schneider 
for the families of his workmen at Creuzot. There is also shown a 
large plan and model of the town of Creuzot, which, with pictures 
of the habitations for workmen, churches, hospitals, and schools, 
testify to the regard shown by M. Schneider for the interests of his 
workmen, and the large amount of good feeling subsisting between 
them and himself. Indeed, to have been a Creuzot workman is a 
passport into any continental workshop, and M. Schneider tells us how, 
after his pupils have been trained in his schools, and put through their 
apprenticeship in his works,* they are coveted by other manufacturers, 
and stolen from him in large numbers. Of course, it is unnecessary 
to add that at Creuzot strikes and Trades Unions are alike unknown. 
Instances of this improved state of relations between employers and 
eupered; as found at Tours and Creuzot, might be greatly multiplied. 
In France, Belgium, and Germany, they are largely on the increase, 
assisting, in no small degree, the development of industrial activity 
and enterprise in those countries; thus affording an instructive 
example to the operatives belonging to this country, where ,the 
officious and unnecessary interference of Trades Unionist leaders has 

* Pall Mall Gazette, August 31, 1867. 
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chilled much of the good feeling formerly subsisting between em- 
ployers and employed, thus preventing the growth of that mutual 
regard, which, properly fostered, has displayed its fruits in the rise 
and success of such concerns as those of the Crossleys at Halifax, 
Mr. Titus Salt at Saltaire and the Messrs. Briggs at Methley. 

These facts are not unknown to the more intelligent and educated 
portion of English working-men, many of whom have ably employed 
both the pen and the platform for the purpose of remonstrating with 
their misguided and infatuated brethren; but to the great bulk of 
English operatives the true state of industrial affairs on the Continent 
is utterly unknown. Unionist officials, even if they possessed the 
knowledge, are not likely to publicly mention matters fatal to their 
own doctrines ; while the cheap newspapers circulating amongst the 
masses are—with a few honourable exceptions—too fearful of losing 
their popularity by directing the attention of their readers to facts 
militating against the principles held by the Trades Unions. This is 
a great evil, the mischievous effects of which are increased by the 
system of industrial terrorism which has sprung from the policy of 
the ‘Trades Unions, extending even to the perpetration of murder! 
Such a system as that prevailing at Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
and other places where the unions had, and, it is to be feared, still 
have, a regular scale of prices for the different kinds of outrages 
inflicted on contumacious workmen and obnoxious employers, is un- 
known on the Continent. The continental socialists and communists 
have, it is true, broached many extravagant doctrines relative to the 
claims of labour, but they have not ventured so far as to defend 
murder as a justifiable means of keeping up the rate of wages, and 
the maintenance of trade customs. They have left that to the 
Sheffield Saw-grinders, whose motives appear to have been of the 
lowest and most selfish description. No one who has perused the 
evidence given before the Sheffield Trades Union Commission, or 
studied the numerous confessions of crimes and misdemeanors made 
by the different witnesses, and the utter absence of anything like 
consideration for the rights of others, which appeared to have 
animated the proceedings of the unionists, can be surprised to find 
that the existence of such a state of things has proved most preju- 
dicial to the manufacturing industries, not of Sheffield alone, but of 
the whole kingdom, for, notwithstanding all assertions to the contrary, 
the amount of interference on the part of the Sheffield unionists with 
the rights of labour differs only in degree from that sanctioned by 
many other similar organizations in other parts of the country. The 
evidence given before the ‘Trades Union Commission shows that the 
policy and practice of the unions are based upon principles more 
injurious even to the workman than to the employer. ‘Take, for 
instance, the operation of such a rule as that which Mr. Harnott, the 
secretary of the Operative Stonemasons, acknowledged to be enforced 
by the unionist stonemasons, to the effect-that every one should be 
paid alike, and that none should do a greater amount of work than 
what was called “the average.” Such a rule prevents anything 
like a development of superior skill and excellence; yet its spirit 
animates the rules of numerous other unions, the effects of the same 
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being seen in such competitions as that which took place between the 
English and German workmen during the safe-opening contest at the 
Paris Exhibition. The English mechanics came from Lancashire, 
and represented brute force combined with mechanical precision. 
The German artisans represented skill directed by intellect, one of 
them being a man of marked ability, who went about his work in a 
most scientific way. A writer who was present says: ‘‘ The men 
paplare to open the English safe gave evidence of scientific training. 
The English foreman is a man of another stamp. He knows his 
business by rote and rule of thumb; practice has given him mecha- 
nical facility; but of science he has none. The laws of his trade 
would forbid it. Science, as in the opening of these safes, would 
teach him to save time, as the unionists suppose, to take the bread 
out of his comrades’ mouths.” At the same time, while allowing 
only a minimum degree of skill amongst their members, the Trades 
Unions insist upon a maximum of wages. Can anything be more 
utterly absurd or unjust? In 1834, alluding to the degree of 
alienation which had, even at that period, sprung up between the 
workmen and their employers, it was stated in the Companion to the 
British Almanac: ‘It is to be lamented that, in acquiring the 
exercise of what may be considered as a natural right,* they (the 
workmen) have not acquired the degree of knowledge needful for 
guiding them to a proper and discreet use of that right.” In their 
attempts to fix the rate of wages, the men generally leave economical 
considerations altogether out of sight. They forget that they them- 
selves form but a very small portion of the European operative class, 
and that, as it is impossible for them to fix the price at which the 
articles produced by them shall be sold in the world’s market, so is it 
also impossible for them to fix the amount of wages they would earn. 
It is preposterous to suppose that every description of restriction may 
be placed upon capital, new processes and improvements be success- 
fully opposed, and the standard of workmanship and productive skill 
be considerably lowered, and yet that wages should continue to rise, 
that trade should show no diminution of prosperity. Yet these are, 
in brief, the views entertained by the unionists, They place consi- 
derable stress on the fact of their having, in some cases, we admit 
successfully, attempted to procure a limitation of the hours of labour, 
but they obstinately refuse to allow that the loss of productive power 
thus occasioned must be made up by superior skill, if the c is 
intended to prove permanently advantageous to the artisan. © That 
the old prejudices which led to the Luddite disturbances in bygone 
agg yet linger amongst the working classes is shown, not merely 

the opposition offered, some few years since, by the shoemakers 
of Northampton and Stafford to the use of the sewing machine, but 
also by the determined hostility with which the brick and tile makers 
have regarded every attempt to introduce machinery into their 
trades. Again, it was but the other day that the paperhangers of 
Darlington struck against the use of a newly-invented apparatus for 
lessening the labour of paperhanging. e have mentioned the 
strike of the Northamptonshire shoemakers against the introduction of 

* Alluding to the recent repeal of the Combination Laws. 
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machinery into their trade. The history and subsequent results of 
that movement illustrate in the clearest possible manner the injurious 
effects—especially to the labourer—of unionist policy with respect to 
capital. When the Northampton union was fully organized, picket- 
ing those shops in which machinery was used, persecuting those 
workmen who were employed therein, and assuming to themselves 
the power of dictating what capital should and should not do, the 
employers began removing their works to Norwich, Colchester, and 
other places, including Leicester, which has lately began to rival 
Northampton in the magnitude of its boot and shoe manufacture. 
But the Northampton operatives were slow to perceive this. The 
argued that nowhere in England, nowhere in the world, could suc 
excellent workmanship, or so large an amount of skilled labour, be 
found as in their district. ‘They must win. Yet they were beaten. 
Capital, fettered in Northampton, fled to Leicester and other towns 
where it was allowed free exercise, and then the employers, finding 
their trade threatened with extinction, made common cause with 
others, and ultimately crushed the power of the union. What were 
the results? Did capital tyrannize over labour? With the breaking 
up of the union, machinery became generally used throughout the 
trade, and by the time that the operatives had become accustomed to 
the change, a complete revolution had been effected. Capital returned 
to Northampton; skilled labour became everywhere in demand ; 
competition stimulated improvement ; improvement begat extended 
trade ; this, in its turn, increased the demand for labour, thus tending 
to raise the rate of wages, and all by the agency of the natural laws 
of demand and supply, without the assistance of the Trades Unions ! 
At the present moment the Northamptonshire boot and shoe manu- 
facture has reached a degree of prosperity utterly undreamed of a 
few years since. Nor is this all. The whole boot and shoe trade 
of the country has inconceivably benefited by the introduction of 
machinery. It has not only kept its ground in the market, but is 
rapidly displacing the continental productions, especially those of 
Paris, in which city the sewing machine is comparatively little 
employed, in consequence of the prejudice with which it is regarded 
by masters and men. A more instructive lesson than this could not 
be selected, and it only renders it the more deplorable, the more 
completely disheartening, to find that after so much has been written 
and said upon this subject during the last forty years, the working 
classes of this country should have made so little advance in the 
knowledge and practice of sound economical truths, as to tolerate, in 
any degree, the injudicious and uncalled-for interferences so repeated] 
attempted by Trades Unionists with the unquestionable rights bot 
of labour and of capital. It has been well observed that no industry, 
whatever its nature or advantages, natural or created, can hold its 
own against the competition of other nations under the pressure of 
such a code of laws as have been revealed to us through the inquiries 
at Sheffield and Manchester. Yet there is no reason why England 
should not retain her industrial supremacy for many years to come, 
no reason why her artisans should not be the most skilful, ingenious, 
intelligent, and best remunerated in the whole world, were the narrow, 
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false, and pernicious doctrines which form the present basis of Trades 
Unionism discarded by those who affct to believe in them. Labour 
can gain nothing, but may lose everything, by persisting in its present 
wild and senseless crusade against capital. The triumphs of capital 
mean the elevation of labour; the increase of the workman’s comfort 
and prosperity. If capital were the cruel, tyrannical, and merciless 
wer which it is so often represented to be by those who gain their 
livelihood by artfully pandering to the ignorant prejudices and blind 
passions of the multitude, how is it that on the Continent, at Creuzot, 
at Mulhouse, at Tours, at Essen, and a hundred other places, the 
capitalists and labourers are living harmoniously together, working 
for each other’s benefit, and steadfastly utilizing the various advantages 
which the English artisans are so recklessly flinging from them ? 

It is indeed a sad and mournful retrospect. With their present 
resources properly utilized, with the cessation of their present frightful 
misexpenditure, and with the flinging off of their unionist trammels, a 
bright future of hope and promise awaits the English workman. In 
no country have they greater scope for the exercise of their abilities 
and skill than in this, provided they be of sober, energetic, and 
regular habits. Observant and intelligent men who have travelled in 
those countries which are now cémpeting with us so closely, and 
whose industrial productions held such a prominent place in the Paris 
Exhibition, give us very flattering pictures of the people who have 
entered into rivalry with us. One of these writers, enumerating the 
advantages possessed by the foreign artisan, tells us that if we add to 
these ‘‘ the extraordinary economy so remarkable in all foreign works 
in the employment of fuel, and compare it with the wanton extrava- 
gance of the British workman, the superior education and intelligence 
of the workmen, their extreme sobriety, the steadiness with which 
they continue at their work, the emulation and pride they display in 
insuring a good result, it will be found that the superior manhood of 
the British operative, and ‘ his appetite for hard work,’ will be severely 
taxed to hold his own with his foreign rival.” All this may appear 
hard, even cruel, to many of those whose livelihood is gained by their 
daily toil in the workshop or the factory ; yet it is, at the best, but 
pretended kindness to withhold from them the simple truth, however 
unpalatable it may be ; to allow them, without a note of warning, to 
continue in their perilous path. Their difficulties are great, but not 
insurmountable : and should it prove, as we can but hope it may, that 
this sudden opening of our workmen’s eyes to the great and imminent 
danger, which under the blind guidance of their Trades Unionist 
leaders have been incurred by them—how they have been forging 
fetters with which to imprison their own indomitable energies and to 
lessen their usefulness both to themselves and to those most dear to 
them—they will but too thankfully acknowledge the value of the lesson 
and its teachings; and thus the occurrence of the Great Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1867 may prove the commencement of a new and more 
hopeful era in the history of our national manufacturing industry, and 
of those by whose capital and labour it is sustained. 


Joun PLUMMER. 
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III.—THE EXHIBITION OF NATIONAL PORTRAITS, 
1867. 


Ir tue Seconp Specran Exuisirion or Nationa Portraits 
proved less attractive to the antiquary, and perhaps less suggestive 
to the historical inquirer, than the First, it had a greater charm for 
the general public and the art-student. It had neither the range, the 
novelty, nor the variety of the First Exhibition. It afforded no such 
curious and unexpected revelations of character, features, and manners, 
nor could it yield more than the faintest echo of the endless informa- 
tion that it furnished respecting costume, weapons, jewelry, furniture, 
and the hundred and one minor accessories of the man, so delightful 
to the antiquarian mind. But then to ordinary visitors it was infinitely 
less perplexing, much less strange, and much more pleasing. ‘The 
Exhibition of 1866 had the grander array of names, but those of 
1867 were familiar as household words, and the costumes scarcely 
more obsolete or unpresentable than those which had come and gone 
in the fashionable mutations of the last half-dozen years. 

Compared with the First Exhibition this, ina word, was less archaic 
and more artistic. More artistic, that is, according to the cur- 
rent notions of art. ‘The great painters whose names adorned the 
former Exhibition were absent. Not only was there no quaint earnest 
Gothic work here, but none of the more perfect Holbein type. 
Vandyck, too, had disappeared, and the Lelys were few and of 
inferior value. But the general character was more painter-like 
resembled more what we are accustomed to see, and what we look 
for, in a portrait. You were at once struck with the different 
conception of a portrait formed by the artist of the earlier and of the 
later period. In the earlier and more characteristic works in the First 
Exhibition the painter had obviously set himself to produce a true 
likeness—to represent the man simply as he stood there before him, 
and in his habit as he lived. He did not consider himself bound to 
make the man (or woman) look handsome or intellectual, or as he 
might look under more inspiriting circumstances, but as he appeared 
then and there; and he regarded the dress and ornaments as essentia 

rts of the likeness: features and dress, with all their peculiarities, 

ing rendered with minute and scrupulous fidelity, and not slurred 
over or modified in order to improve the sitter’s looks or to produce 
a more agreeable composition. But on the later series of portraits 
(among which for the occasion those of Vandyck and Lely must be 
included) it was, at a glance, evident that no such self-denying 
accuracy had been exercised. The old hard realistic feeling had 
passed away. In its stead the painter had an artistic ideal in his 
mind, and worked up to it. Dress he had come to regard as ‘‘ drapery,” 
to be valued chiefly as a medium for pictorial effect: and there was 
something in a large proportion of the faces which suggested a 
suspicion that he did not feel himself precluded from applying to the 
countenance a little of that artistic manipulation or “‘ idealization ” with 
which he so frankly treated the dress. 

But whatever were the relative or distinctive merits or differences 
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of the Exhibitions when considered separately, it was only when 
regarded as consecutive parts of a whole that their importance was 
clearly understood. Apart, each Exhibition was of remarkable interest ; 
together, they formed a collection of British portraits unparalleled in 
extent and of inestimable value. The First Exhibition ranged over 
five centuries and comprised above 1,000 portraits; the second was 
confined to one century—the eighteenth—and contained somewhat 
under 900 portraits. Thus in the two Exhibitions were collected from 
the chief private galleries and old family mansions of the country 
nearly 2,000 pictures, which not only formed beyond comparison the 
most complete series of portraits of our British Worthies ever brought 
together, but illustrated with equal fullness the history of portrait 
painting in England from the earliest known or attainable examples 
down to the close of the eighteenth century. . 

The pictures in this Second Exhibition were placed in the same 
rooms as those in the First, arranged like them in compartments, and 
in chronological or quasi-chronological order. As with the first series, 
these portraits were ‘‘ accepted under the title, and with the name of 
the painter given by the possessor.” In the First Exhibition this rule 
led to frequent misappropriations both of persons and painters. In 
the Second, as will be supposed from the comparatively recent date of 
the larger number, the errors of nomenclature were much fewer. But, 
as we shall see, far too many occurred, and some were so gross and 


f ame that it is difficult to conceive how—the right of rejection 
i 


ng of course in the hands of the executive—they could have been 
admitted or retained. Thus, No. 810, contributed by the Salford 
Museum, was catalogued as ‘Thomas Chatterton, painter William 
Hogarth.’ A glance would be enough to convince any one ever so 
superficially acquainted with art and biography that the painting is 
utterly unlike Hogarth in manner, and the person far too old for 
Chatterton. But if there could have been any question on either 
point, a reference to any biographical dictionary, or even to the 
catalogue, would have shown that Hogarth died years before 
Chatterton came to London, and whilst he was a mere child, and 
that Chatterton killed himself long before he arrived at the age of the 
person represented in this miserable daub. Nor is there much more 
probability that the ‘Oliver Goldsmith seated at a Table, writing’ 
(No. 374) was painted by Hogarth, though the dates do not make it 
quite impossible. It may indeed be a likeness of the poet whoever 
was the painter; but Hogarth had ceased to paint portraits of this 
class before Goldsmith settled in London, and this is feeble and 
characterless as well as slight and slovenly—qualities by no means 
usual in Hogarth’s work. ‘Equally improbable was the ascription of 
No. 176, ‘John Gay, by William Hogarth,’ both as to sitter and 
painter. Hogarth had scarcely begun to practise as a_ portrait 
painter when Gay died (1732), and the person represented is a young 
man with different coloured eyes, and a much thinner face and person, 
than those of the Gay in the other portraits of him here (Nos. 173 
and 177). But, again, in the first of these there was a gross blunder. 
It was said to be by Ferdinand Boll, though Boll (it should be Bol) 
died seven years before Gav was born: it is really the work of 
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William Aikman, and a good example of his manner, which is not at 
all the manner of Ferdinand Bol. But the poets generally fared badly. 
There were, for instance, two portraits said to be of James Thomson : 
one (No. 832) young and slim ‘by Hogarth,’ but of which the 
paternity was more than doubtful ; the other (333) old and “ more fat 
than bard beseems,” ascribed to Aikman, but which is really the portrait 
that Lord Chatham described as ‘‘ beastly like,” and of which one 
Peyton was the perpetrator. Poor Thomson is depicted with fat and 
flabby cheeks, curiously coarse features, and on his head a blue cap; 
altogether a portrait that would serve much better for a Clare Market 
butcher than for the author of the ‘‘ Seasons.” Aikman’s portrait of 
Thomson is well known by the engravings, and should, if possible, 
have been procured for the Exhibition. 

Of course the greater number of misappropriations occurs with the 
earlier painters. Kneller is peculiarly unhappy in the progeny 
fathered upon him. Thus a portrait described as ‘Mary Wilbraham 
(second) Countess of Bradford, by Sir Godfrey Kneller,’ was con- 
tributed by the Earl of Bradford, and one might have supposed that 
the earl would know as much about his ancestress as anybody. 
Yet the canvas has legibly inscribed on the back, ‘J. Mich. Wright, 

inxit, and the date 1676, showing clearly by the signature that 

neller was not the painter, and by the date that the second countess 
was not the lady. But then, on the other hand, several genuine 
Knellers were identified which had been sent with other names 
attached, or oftener without any names at all. Some of these we 
shall come upon in our survey, and need not now stay to particularize. 
But Riley did not escape more than Kneller. ‘Thomas Parker, first 
Earl of Macclesfield (No. 224), assigned to John Riley, is represented 
in his peer’s robes. Now he was created a peer in 1716, and Riley 
died in 1691. 

One class of pictures which was a frequent source of perplexity 
and error in the Exhibition of 1866, the memorial or commemorative 
portraits—those portraits which it was very much the custom in 
former times to have painted in honour of a deceased relative, friend, 
or patron, or in commemoration of some marked act or incident in his 
life—no longer figured prominently. Some, however, there were, or 
some that could only be properly so considered. Thus No. 10, 
‘The Entrance of King William III. into London,’ is described as 
by Van der Meulen, who was employed by William to paint the 
more memorable circumstances in his life, but this scene must have 
been painted several years after the event it represents, since the 
City is depicted with its full array of spires, and St. Paul’s has its 
dome and cross, whereas the cathedral, as we know, was not com- 
pleted till William had lain in his grave for many a year. And so 
with a much more recent picture. The only portrait of the poet 
Cowper in the Exhibition (No. 807) was one without a painter’s 
name, but it came from the collection of Earl Cowper, and, as there 
was no explanatory remark appended, it would, as a matter of course, 
be regarded as authentic. The poet was represented in the white 
cotton nightcap painters have accustomed us to associate with him in — 
all times and places; the picture was much like Romney’s famous 
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drawing ; but the handling looked suspiciously recent, and the like- 
ness not altogether satisfactory ; “and probably pratt a sceptical 
_ visitor placed a query against it in the margin of his catalogue. 
Such an impeachment of its authenticity would have been quite 
justifiable. mney certainly painted no such portrait, and no con- 
temporary artist was likely to have Romney’s drawing to paint from, 
or to paint Cowper from the life so much like that drawing. Cowper's 
noble relatives, we know, took no notice of the poet whilst he was 
alive, and were not likely to have secured his portrait. The truth 
we believe to be that the portrait was painted for the Panshanger 
Gallery after the family had awakened to the consciousness that the 
poet was one of the greatest of their name; and that Phillips the 
academician, the painter employed, took Romney’s drawing, or an 
engraving from it, as the most suitable reminiscence of Cowper as 
the poet, his ‘‘ eye in a fine frenzy rolling.” We have heard the 
aon 3 attributed to Jackson ; but this is not the only instance in 
which Phillips used his pencil to confuse art-history, and ‘‘ perplex 
roger It is a great pity that Romney’s drawing was not secured 
or the Exhibition. It is in coloured crayons; was executed at 
Hayley’s house in 1792; was praised by Cowper in a sonnet; 
declared by Hayley to be ‘‘one of the most masterly and faithful 
resemblances he ever beheld,” and considered by Romney himself 
to be ‘‘ the nearest approach he had ever made to a perfect represen- 
tation of life and character.” It should certainly have been here, 
and with it, if possible, Abbot’s more prosaic portrait painted about a 
month earlier, and which the poet considered ‘‘ the closest likeness 
me of the misstatements were inexplicable. For example, 
No. 287, ‘Joseph Butler, Bishop of Durham,’ was a smooth, 
commonplace, and very young man, in a clergyman’s ordinary black 
gown, and the catalogue coolly states that the canvas is ‘‘ dated 
at back, 1750.” But in 1750 (only two years before his death) 
Butler was fifty-eight years of age, and had been a bishop for twelve 
vears. It would have been very desirable to have a portrait of the 
author of the ‘‘ Analogy ” when young, but surely it could serve no 
good purpose to admit as such a worthless portrait that could not 
possibly be Butler, and was probably a nobody. 

These and similar misnomers and inaccuracies were clearly the 
consequences of not merely allowing the owner to give the title of 
the portrait and the name of the painter, but inserting in the cata- 
logue the names so given, even when they were obviously and 
unquestionably erroneous, without any intimation of the error. No 
one can for a moment suppose that the South Kensington authorities 
were ignorant of these inaccuracies. But, knowing them, they ought 
hardly to have ignored them. The Exhibition is described by them 
as educational in character. The catalogue has on it the authoriza- 
tion of the “‘ Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council 
on Education.” Surely it was scarcely fair to an unlearned and 
confiding public, to set forth under such authority portraits which 
profess to be those of distinguished Englishmen executed by eminent 
painters, but which were known to be ne ther the one nor the other, 
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without some intimation that there was reason to suppose they are 
not what they claim to be. 

But if they could not venture on so decided a step as this, there 
was one thing our art-guides might have done without risk of offend- 
ing the susceptibilities of the owners of the pictures. They might 
have requested that each picture should be accompanied with a brief 
account of it—what was known as to the date when it was painted or 
purchased, and the hands through which it had passed—its pedigree, 
in fact—as well as any particulars which the owner might deem of 
importance concerning it: and the essential points, where of sufficient 
value, should have been printed in the catalogue. Had this been 
done, although many owners would have declined, and others would 
have been unable to supply such information, there would have been 
obtained, with very little trouble, a mass of original material for the 
history of English portraits and portraiture which could be obtained 
in no other way, and which would have been of inestimable value to 
the future Granger, and indeed to the art-student generally. But 
the opportunity was let slip, and has passed away for ever: and the 
catalogues, instead of being invaluable as works of reference, are, as 
they stand, and without the pictures as a check on their misstate- 
ments, rather calculated to mislead the unsuspecting inquirer, and to 
be a perennial source of confusion. 

Such a collection as that of 1867 has a twofold interest. It is 
interesting for the persons and for the painters: for the study of cha- 
racter, and as a chapter in the history of art. Primarily, of course, 
the interest centres in the persons represented. The visitor not only 
wishes to see what the men and women are like whose deeds have 
stirred his passions, whose sufferings have excited his sympathies, 
whose writings have enkindled his imagination, but whether the 
features, figure, and expression agree with the conception he has 
formed of them. He wishes not only to compare them with his own 
idea, but with the descriptions he has read and the pictures he has 
seen of them. He does not look for poetry or invention, or even 
desire to see ‘‘ nature to advantage drest,” but only the vera effigies 
of the individual. 

But he will not any the more undervalue good art. He knows that 
the artist can not merely delineate more accurately the forms he sees 
before him, but more deeply penetrate and more clearly represent the 
character of the man whose superiority is intellectual in proportion to 
his own intelligence and professional ability. And in these respects, 
alike as regards the persons and the painters, the Exhibition of 167 
was singularly interesting. ‘There were necessarily omissions, but in 
the main there were brought together the more eminent of those who 
conferred renown on their country and their century. And the 
eighteenth century, though it is the fashion to speak slightingly of it 
was one in which there were great men and beautiful women in 
England, and painters worthy to represent them. Of many of the 
personages there was more than one portrait, of some there were 
several portraits, by different painters. Of the more famous artists, 
the examples were far more numerous than had ever before been seen 
side by side. To Kneller 73 pictures were assigned ; to Hogarth, 30; 
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drawing ; but the handling looked suspiciously recent, and the like- 
ness not altogether satisfactory ;~and probably many a sceptical 
_ visitor placed a query against it in the margin of his catalogue. 
Such an impeachment of its authenticity would have been quite 
justifiable. mney certainly painted no such portrait, and no con- 
temporary artist was likely to have Romney's drawing to paint from, 
or to paint Cowper from the life so much like that drawing. Cowper's 
noble relatives, we know, took no notice of the poet whilst he was 
alive, and were not likely to have secured his portrait. The truth 
we believe to be that the portrait was painted for the Panshanger 
Gallery after the family had awakened to the consciousness that the 
poet was one of the greatest of their name; and that Phillips the 
academician, the painter employed, took Romney’s drawing, or an 
engraving from it, as the most suitable reminiscence of Cowper as 
the poet, his ‘‘ eye in a fine frenzy rolling.” We have heard the 
pening attributed to Jackson ; but this is not the only instance in 
which Phillips used his pencil to confuse art-history, and ‘‘ perplex 
orem It is a great pity that Romney’s drawing was not secured 
or the Exhibition. It is in coloured crayons; was executed at 
Hayley’s house in 1792; was praised by Cowper in a sonnet; 
declared by Hayley to be ‘‘ one of the most masterly and faithful 
resemblances he ever beheld,” and considered by Romney himself 
to be “‘ the nearest approach he had ever made to a perrets represen- 
tation of life and character.” It should certainly have been here, 


and with it, if possible, Abbot’s more prosaic portrait painted about a 


month earlier, and which the poet considered ‘‘ the closest likeness 
imaginable.” 

me of the misstatements were inexplicable. For example, 
No. 287, ‘Joseph Butler, Bishop of Durham,’ was a smooth, 
commonplace, and very young man, in a clergyman’s ordinary black 
gown, and the catalogue coolly states that the canvas is ‘‘ dated 
at back, 1750.” But in 1750 (only two years before his death) 
Butler was fifty-eight years of age, and had been a bishop for twelve 
vears. It would have been very desirable to have a portrait of the 
author of the ‘‘ Analogy” when young, but surely it could serve no 
good purpose to admit as such a worthless portrait that could not 
possibly be Butler, and was probably a nobody. 

These and similar misnomers and inaccuracies were clearly the 
consequences of not merely allowing the owner to give the title of 
the portrait and the name of the painter, but inserting in the cata- 
logue the names so given, even when they were obviously and 
unquestionably erroneous, without any intimation of the error. No 
one can for a moment suppose that the South Kensington authorities 
were ignorant of these inaccuracies. But, knowing them, they ought 
hardly to have ignored them. The Exhibition is described by them 
as educational in character. The catalogue has on it the authoriza- 
tion of the ‘‘ Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council 
on Education.” Surely it was scarcely fair to an unlearned and 
confiding public, to set forth under such authority portraits which 
profess to be those of distinguished Englishmen executed by eminent 
painters, but which were known to be ne ther the one nor the other, 
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without some intimation that there was reason to suppose they are 
not what they claim to be. 

But if they could not venture on so decided a step as this, there 
was one thing our art-guides might have done without risk of offend- 
ing the susceptibilities of the owners of the pictures. They might 
have requested that each picture should be accompanied with a brief 
account of it—what was known as to the date when it was painted or 
purchased, and the hands through which it had passed—its pedigree, 
in fact—as well as any particulars which the owner might deem of 
importance concerning it: and the essential points, where of sufficient 
value, should have been printed in the catalogue. Had this been 
done, although many owners would have declined, and others would 
have been unable to supply such information, there would have been 
obtained, with very little trouble, a mass of original material for the 
history of English portraits and portraiture which could be obtained 
in no other way, and which would have been of inestimable value to 
the future Granger, and indeed to the art-student generally. But 
the opportunity was let slip, and has passed away for ever: and the 
catalogues, instead of being invaluable as works of reference, are, as 
they stand, and without the pictures as a check on their misstate- 
ments, rather calculated to mislead the unsuspecting inquirer, and to 
be a perennial source of confusion. 

Such a collection as that of 1867 has a twofold interest. It is 
interesting for the persons and for the painters: for the study of cha- 
racter, and as a chapter in the history of art. Primarily, of course, 
the interest centres in the persons represented. The visitor not only 
wishes to see what the men and women are like whose deeds have 
stirred his passions, whose sufferings have excited his sympathies, 
whose writings have enkindled his imagination, but whether the 
features, figure, and expression agree with the conception he has 
formed of them. He wishes not only to compare them with his own 
idea, but with the descriptions he has read and the pictures he has 
seen of them. He does not look for poetry or invention, or even 
desire to see ‘‘ nature to advantage drest,” but only the vera effigies 
of the individual. 

But he will not any the more undervalue good art. He knows that 
the artist can not merely delineate more accurately the forms he sees 
before him, but more deeply penetrate and more clearly represent the 
character of the man whose superiority is intellectual in proportion to 
his own intelligence and professional ability. And in these respects, 
alike as regards the persons and the painters, the Exhibition of 1667 
was singularly interesting. There were necessarily omissions, but in 
the main there were brought together the more eminent of those who 
conferred renown on their country and their century. And the 
eighteenth century, though it is the fashion to speak slightingly of it 
was one in which there were great men and beautiful women in 
England, and painters worthy to represent them. Of many of the 
personages there was more than one portrait, of some there were 
several portraits, by different painters. Of the more famous artists, 
the examples were far more numerous than had ever before been seen 
side by side. To Kneller 73 pictures were assigned ; to Hogarth, 30; 
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to Gainsborough, 52 ; and, greatest of all, to Reynolds no fewer than 
154—or more than a sixth of the entire collection. With so large a 
number of works by the same hand before him, and with an ample 
number by other distinguished — with which to compare them, 
it was not difficult for an intelligent visitor to form a fair judgment 
of the actual and relative power of a particular painter, and also to 
estimate the extent to which his mind and manner would influence a 
likeness, and the degree in which, consequently, reliance could be 
placed on the testimony of his pencil. Every painter, it has been 
said, paints himself: with fifty or a hundred of his works before you, 

ou may judge how far, and in what direction, this is true. In 
ue such as these the Exhibition was fruitful for those who were 
prepared to take advantage of them. 

he series commenced with the reign of William III. There were 
about eighty portraits belonging to his reign. Among the painters, 
Kneller was of course the chief. The catalogue gives a brief sketch 
of the history of portrait painting in England during the period 
embraced by the Exhibition. But it is clumsily executed, and, 
though short, not perfectly accurate. It begins with a blunder. 
“The long career of Kneller,” it says, ‘‘ was now drawing to a 
close.” But Kneller was only forty when William came to England, 
and he lived and painted for more than thirty years longer, dying in 
1723, when the first George was king, and finding eager competitors 
for his works to the last. Kneller was now, that is, when this 
collection opens, supreme in the realms of portraiture, Lely’s ‘‘ long 
career having drawn to a close” some years earlier, though a few of 
his portraits were here. Of the other painters, Dahl was perhaps 
the most a Jervas was just rising into notoriety; Riley 
succumbed early to the universal fate, and Thornhill, though there 
were one or two of his pictures under this reign, belonged more 
properly to the next. 

‘he portraits of William III. were not particularly well selected. 
Three of them represented him asa boy. The first (No. 3) was 
said to be by Cornelius Jansen, but was signed Van Ceulen, who 
was, no doubt, the veritable painter: Jansen must have been over 
seventy when this was painted. There was not much to be said for 
it; the boy was ugly and the painting poor. Nor could much more 
be said for No. 18, as a portrait of William, and ascribed to Rem- 
brandt. ‘To William it bore no resemblance, and it was hardly the 
work of Rembrandt. But it was probably by one of his scholars, and 
was a clever likeness of a bright-eyed, lively young Dutchman: it 
was a good picture, but quite out of place here. The best portrait of 
William when a man (No. 45) was hung too high, and in too bad a 
light to be properly seen ; but this was the less to be regretted as it 
may be examined under more favourable conditions at Hampton Court. 
Its companion (No. a from the same collection, was the only por- 
trait here of Mary. is by Wissing, at best must have been but a 
feeble imitation of Kneller’s ‘Court Beauties’ manner, and it has 
been badly repainted. 

William’s friends and generals were here in some force. Bentinck 
(No. 5), though the head, by Rigaud, was coarsely painted, had a 
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manly, sensible, rather than intellectual countenance, very much like 
what we might expect from his letters, and what we know of his 
relations with William. Ginkel’s (No. 1) was a finer head, and 
painted as Kneller could paint a man whom he admired. But both 
for looks and artistic power it was well matched by Riley’s capitally- 
painted head of Butler, Duke of Ormonde (No. 26). Schomberg 
(No. 14), as figured by Wissing, appeared of a dark stern countenance, 
not brilliant but resolute, a man to set before everything else his 
duty. Auverquerque, the gallant Dutchman, the brilliant Cavendish, 
first duke of Devonshire, and other of the more trusted, as well as 
doubtful, among the king’s friends, were also here. On the other side 
we had Sarsfield (No. 19), by Le Brun, in appearance, as in character 
and fate, not unworthy to pair off with his more fortunate opponent. . 
Berwick too was here, with a soft gentlemanly face, large clear eyes, 
light complexion, and long curly white wig, a man who would carry 
through a conspiracy without arousing suspicion by his appearance, 
and be none too particular as to the object or the means. But of all 
of them the head of Graham of Claverhouse (No. 13) was the most 
beautiful. Like most of them he was represented with a cuirass, but 
over his shoulders floated his own long dark hair, and his fine oval 
olive features were almost fascinating in their melancholy beauty. 
Yet the beauty was painful to contemplate, as well as attractive. At 
first it seemed as though it were the head of a handsome young cava- 
lier, saddened by the ill-fortune that was settling heavily on his king 
and party, yet scorning his low-born foes, and you doubted if this 
could indeed be ‘‘ the man of blood Dundee ;” but a second glance 
showed the lurking pride and sensuality in the mouth, and cruelty in 
the eye, and, though you would like to have the portrait authenticated, 
you could not doubt but this might well be the man. No painter’s 
name was attached to it, and it rather suggested an Italian hand than 
that of any painter practising at the time in England or Scotland. 
From the men of war you could turn to the men of law in Lord 

Chancellor Somers (No. 28) and his colleagues. But Somers, though 
painted by Kueller, hardly sustained his reputation, and the others 
were of small account. Among the clergy were Archbishop Tillotson 
(No. 24), by Kneller, a large, fat, good-natured face, but not one you 
would fancy overcharged with intellect ; and Tennison (No. 31), by 
Isaac Whood, though his name was not given; Bishops Cumberland, 
Stillingfleet, and shrewd, rough, worldly Gilbert Burnet (by Kneller), 
and two ill-matched deans, the witty, acrid South, and the comfort- 
able-looking, jovial, self-indulgent Aldrich, logician, musician, and 
architect, a tolerable hand at a sermon, but a better at a catch. Ald- 
rich’s portrait had no painter’s name attached, but it is the original of 
the Kneller so well known by Smith’s mezzotint—a print that ought 
to have kept the painter’s name alive in the memory of the dons of 
Aldrich’s own college, to which the picture belongs. 

_ Of SirIsaac Newton there were four portraits ; but with all possible 
allowances for difference of age and artists, it was impossible to make 
them harmonize. The most satisfactory and the most trustworthy 
was (No. 35) from Trinity College, Cambridge, painted by Sir James 
Thornhill, when Newton was sixty-nine. As a painting it is wanting 
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in refinement, and the finer lines of the face are somewhat slurred ; 
but we may accept it as a faithfu) though commonplace portrait of 
the great philosopher. The expression is stern, with a tinge of 
settled melancholy ; the eyes large and dark, the hair grey and short. 
The Earl of Dartrey’s picture (No. 23), attributed to Lely, repre- 
sents a smooth, feeble-faced young man in a gown, with his hand 
resting on a globe—one who might develop into a dean, or with good 
backing become a bishop, but would scarcely with any amount 
of assistance write a Principia. Moreover, we failed to trace the 
resemblance to Newton, and attach little value to the picture. 
No. 29, by Louis Crosse, possesses more fire, but is unlike all. the 
rest. ‘There is a wild expression of genius in the countenance, but it 
looks more like an ideal than an actual portrait. Next in point of 
authenticity to the Trinity College portrait is doubtless No. 33, 
belonging to the Earl of Portsmouth, and signed at-the back “ G, 
Kneller, 1689.” Newton was then forty-seven, but he had produced 
all his great works, and his hair was already turning grey, but long 
and flowing. ‘The face is longer than in No. 35, but at sixty-nine he 
may have lost his teeth ; the jaw also is less square; the lips are not 
so thin and compressed ; the eyes are bluer: if it be really Newton 
—and the ownership seems to authenticate it—one cannot but believe 
that Kneller must have allowed himself a good deal of license. Of 
Locke there were two portraits. One lent by Lord Sherborne 
(No. 30) had no painter’s name, but is unquestionably the original by 
Kneller of the fine engraving prefixed to the folio edition of Locke's 
works. According to the catalogue it is ‘‘ signed and dated at the 
back 1697,” but we are not told what is the signature. Northcote 
relates that he had seen a letter from Locke, in which he says, 
“Pray get Sir Godfrey to write on the back of Lady Marsham’s 
ictare: Lady Marsham ; and on the back of mine, John oaks: 704, 
This he did on Mr. Molyneaux’s: it is necessary to be done, or else 
the pictures (? names] of private persons are lost in two or three 
generations, and so the picture loses its value, it not being known 
whom it was made to represent.” Northcote was probably mis- 
taken in the date (as he was in the spelling of Lady Masham’s 
name, which Locke could not have written Marsham), but it shows 
the sperma of there being a named and dated portrait of Locke 
by Kneller extant, and it would be worth ascertaining whether 
this is it. Locke’s reason for his request is quite in accordance 
with his usual sagacity ; and, looking at the uncertainty that rests 
upon so many of the portraits in these two Exhibitions, one cannot 
but wish that so sensible a plan had been generally adopted. This 
portrait of Locke is much finer than Kneller’s ‘ Newton.’ Clear, calm 
thought is in every line, but there is the sad, worn, and overtasked 
expression of a man suffering from chronic illness, but withal full of 
power and quiet resolution. The portrait sent from Christ Church, 
Oxford (No. 40), marked as by Kneller, is a duplicate or copy of 
No. 30, but in every respect inferior, What it may have been 
once it is hard to say, but the face has been so coarsely repainted 
that every trace of a master’s hand has disappeared. It is now a 
mere libel on the man it professes to represent. 
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Dryden, though deposed, and, like all deposed monarchs, the 
object of raillery and scorn, was conspicuous in the reign of William, 
and therefore very properly here as well as in the previous Exhibition. 
But the ‘ Dryden by Lely’ (No. 64), and from the Bodleian, was 
assuredly not Dryden; and that attributed to Kneller (No. 65), 
though authenticated by the name of the owner, Mr. C. B. Dryden, 
is very much inferior to the ‘ Kit-Cat’ picture. The noted Knole 
portrait of ‘ Betterton,’ by Kneller (No. 67), now the property of 
the Countess Delawarr, was here, and was the more interesting 
because we have Colley Cibber’s testimony to the likeness, and that 
by it was hung the much-talked-of copy (No. 61) which Pope is said 
to have painted from it, and which has hitherto been in inaccessible 
seclusion in Ken Wood. On comparing the two, there could be 
little hesitation in refusing to accept the tradition. No one who has 
used the pencil, or knows anything of the process of painting, could 
believe the head to be the work of any but a practised hand. There 
is an ease of handling and precision of touch which reject the claim 
of mere occasional amateur handicraft. If Pope commenced the 
copy, the face must have been painted for him by some one accus- 
tomed to the daily use of the brush: possibly his friend Jervas may 
have helped him through this part of his task. 

To this reign belong also those two remarkable Scotchmen, William 
Carstairs and Fletcher of Saltoun, of both of whom there were por- 
traits by their countryman, Aikman, not very refined in style, but 
able and characteristic. By Aikman’s master and predecessor in 
Edinburgh, Sir John Medina, there were half a dozen portraits, 
including his own, larger in style, with more intelligence and ex- 
pression in the countenance than the pupil’s, but showing plainly 
where the pupil learnt his coarse, facile manner. 

Of Queen Anne there were two portraits—one (No. 103) a full- 
length in her robes of state, by E. Lilly, something like and about as 
interesting as the statue in front of St. Paul’s; the other with her 
son (No. 80) by Michael Dahl, chiefly noticeable for the fat and 
foolish face and absence of all queenly character. Dahl’s portrait of 
‘Prince George of Denmark,’ from Hanan Court, formed, alike in 
features and intellect, with his vacant eye and est-dl-possible stare, a 
fitting companion-picture ; and close by was their weakly son (by 
Kneller), becomingly encased in armour. The poor little fellow, the 
catalogue tells us, ‘‘ was the youngest child of the Princess Anne 
and Prince George of Denmark, sixteen others having died in in- 
fancy.” We may leave the memory of Prince George to take care 
of itself; but we must raise a voice for his wife. The princess, 
according to the catalogue, was married in 1683, and the youngest of 
her seventeen children was born in 1689! One would scarcely have 
expected such a thing from South Kensington, but this reads very 
“ pose scandal against Queen Anne. Will South Kensington 
explain 

neller still holds his place as the leading portrait painter, and 
several of the most attractive examples of his pencil belong to this 
reign. He appears at his best in the Marlborough pictures—the 
prime of the adicnoeh and Spencer Galleries. And with them 
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may be reckoned Marlborough’s trusty friend and companion in 
arms, Prince Eugene (No. 88), one of the most admirable of Sir 
Godfrey’s manly heads, which has its fitting home at Blenheim. 
The portrait of Marlborough when young (No. 81), attributed to 
J. B. Vanloo, belonged strictly to a previous reign, but this was the 
more suitable place for it, as it allowed of a comparison between the 
handsome young subaltern and the graver veteran general. We 
may however, be permitted to doubt whether it is rightly ascribed 
to Vanloo, though it has the ¢mprimatur of Earl Spencer. Marl- 
borough is represented as a young man, but he was thirty-four when 
J. B. Vanloo was born, and Vanloo did not come to London till 
fifteen years after Marlborough’s death. Of course he may have 
painted it abroad ; but it is more likely that, if Vanloo painted it at 
all, he painted it after Marlborough’s death, as a memorial, from some 
slighter work in the possession of the family: in which case its value 
as an authentic portrait is gone. 

Kneller’s large Blenheim portrait of the Duke of Marlborough, 
with his secretary, General John Armstrong (No. 87), is perhaps 
the best that was ever painted of the great general; but it hardly 
bears the impress of greatness, nor, indeed, in any way comes up to 
our conception of him. But the fault lay probably in the painter: 
Kneller seldom succeeded with so large a canvas. Far more at- 
tractive and satisfactory were the portraits of the duchess. Of 
these there were four, and all by Sir Godfrey, who evidently painted 
her con amore. In one (No. 89) we had her in the full flush of her 
imperious beauty: the large, rounded, handsome brow, bright and 
piereing bluish-grey eyes, nose slightly retroussé (or is it owing to 
the head being tossed lightly back ?), magnificent shoulders, neck, 
and bosom, bewitching lips, yet full of wit and wayward will—a 
woman to fascinate and to rule. Next (No. 88) was the portrait 
which tradition says the duke insisted on having painted in retalia- 
tion for her having, in order to vex him, cut off the beautiful locks 
of which he was so proud. The picture hardly bears out the tradi- 
tion. She holds her long tresses in her hand, but they are not 
severed from her head. But whatever the occasion, she is in ‘‘ her 
bedgown (not) fasten’d by a single pin,” clearly acting the petulant 


- beauty, and Kneller has hit off the character to perfection: no fear 


but Mars will quickly be at her feet again. In No. 82 she was re- 
pips at thirty, but lovely as ever, seated playing at cards with 
dy Fitzhardinge ; and in No. 78 in mourning, with Blenheim in 
the distance, older and graver, though always handsome—one might 
almost have fancied she was here the mourning widow, but that the 
looks and dates forbade. The lovely daughters of the handsome duke 
and duchess, Ladies Henrietta and Anne Churchill (No. 91), painted at 
full length as children in a garden, by Kneller, with as much charm 
and grace and sweetness as though Reynolds himself had painted 
them, complete the group. 
Nine of the eight and forty Kit-Cat portraits were here, and on the 
whole Kneller could hardly have desired a better selection for the 
urpose of illustrating his power as the painter of an intellectual 
head. As will be remembered, Kneller painted the members of the 
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Kit-Cat club for Jacob Tonson, its founder and secretary. Originally 
they were hung in the room which Tonson built for the club meet- 
ings at Barn Elms: they are now the property of Mr. W. R. Baker, 
of Bayfordbury, Hertfordshire, the representative of the Tonson 
family. All are on canvases of the same size (36 inches by 28), 
which, from its use on this occasion, came to be known as the Kit-Cat 
size. The series is tolerably familiar from Faber’s engravings, re- 
issued in 1821, with superlatively bad memoirs ; but the engravings do 
hardly more justice to the pictures than the memoirs do to the men, 
At the head of the series figures Tonson, in green robe and red cap, 
portly, shrewd, bluff, and clubable: excellently painted, and show- 
ing genuine appreciation of character. Congreve (No. 116) gives 
himself, as woud be expected, the airs of a somewhat foppish man of 
the world. Vanbrugh (112), whatever it may have been with his 
genius or his art, looked the more likeable man, with clear open ex- 
ecm large frank eyes, full lips, and it must be owned, especially 
ooking at the lower part of the face, somewhat of a free and self- 
indulgent nature. As a painting it is one of the best of Kneller’s 
heads. Addison (No. 115), bright, clear, intelligent, but a thought 
too smooth. The broad, cheerful, Irish face of honest Dick Steele 
(111) was a delightful complement and contrast to it: the engraving 
does it scant justice. Dartiquenave (119) looks in Kneller’s hands a 
very respectable epicure; Sir Spencer Compton (122) a respectable 
nobody ; Wharton (118) a broad, manly sportsman ; and Lord 
Mobun (123) a most unmanly murderer. Kneller must have hated 
Mohun as much as Tonson hated him, and been as much afraid of 
him. As Tonson could not keep him out of the club, Kneller could 
not refuse to paint him. But he did what he could: he painted him 
as he was, certainly nothing extenuate, whatever may have been 
set down in malice. It is good to see the brutal face and sensual 
mouth and jaw perpetuated thus, with more than photographic 
savageness. The club is said to have met originally at the house of 
Christopher (Kit) Catt, pastrycook, in Shire Lane, Temple Bar, and 
hence its name. Along with the Kit-Cat pictures was hung a por- 
trait (No. 137), the property of Mrs. Hutton, entitled ‘ Christopher 
Catt, by Sir Godfrey Kneller,’ For once something was done to- 
wards the identification of the portrait. ‘‘Sir G. Kneller,” said the 
catalogue, ‘‘ remarked that ‘mine host’ would make the best portrait 
of them all, and accordingly painted this picture.” It is always 
dangerous to trust too much to an anecdote. Hardly had the Exhibi- 
tion been opened, when this picture was recognised as the head of 
Lebeck, the publican, it having been capitally engraved by A. Miller, 
in 1739. Of more interest was a carefully-painted half-length 
(No. 120) of Kneller himself, in full feather, and wearing the gold 
chain and medal given to him by William III. It was sent from the 
University Gallery, Oxford, without a painter’s name, but Kneller’s 
hand was easily recognisable, and it has gone back to the University 
to be more prized, and, we may hope, to be more cared for. 

Kneller and Michael Dahl might be very well compared in two 
heads of Matt. Prior. Koneller’s (No. 138) shows him at his writing 
table, holding a volume of ‘‘ Traites” in his hand, with a thin, sharp 
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countenance, but marked by quiet strength and latent vivacity ; while 
in Dahl’s (No. 141), the rougher vejn of the innkeeper’s son crops out 
in the brisk, vulgar turn of the head and the coarser look of the face ; 
together they supplied a tolerable idea of the author of ‘‘ Solomon,” 
and of “The City and the Country Mouse,” and also of the diplo- 
matist who, when shown the pictures at Versailles of the victories of 
Louis XIV., and asked if such representations of his king’s exploits 
could be seen at Hampton Court, replied, with as much spirit as ready 
wit, ‘‘ No, sir, the monuments of my master’s victories are to be seen 
everywhere, except in his own house.” 
ichael Dahl, Vanderbank, Verelst, and other foreigners, . were 
sharing with Kneller a measure of fashionable patronage. But English- 
men were at length struggling into the foremost ranks of the profes- 
sion. Charles Jervas was already proving his readiness to step into 
Kneller’s place whenever he should vacate it; and Jonathan Richard- 
son was settling down into that style of solid respectability which 
seems native to the painter, but which, as you read his books, you 
wonder, again and again, the critic did not incite him to break 
through. ‘‘ Freedom, spirit, and character,” Richardson wrote, ‘are 
essential to a good portrait ;” and yet, though his portraits clearly 
aim at character, freedom and spirit are the last qualities any one 
would think of attributing to them. At the time Richardson wrote, 
Kneller was the acknowledged leader of the art in England, and 
Kneller had become thoroughly conventional. Richardson, describ- 
ing what he regards as the perfection of portraiture, says, “‘ The 
face is admirably well drawn ; the features are pronounced clean and 
firmly, so as it is evident he that did that conceived strong and dis- 
tinct ideas, and saw wherein the lines that formed these differed from 
all others; there appears nothing of the antique or Raffaelle taste of 
designing, but nature, well-understood, well-chosen, and well-man- 
aged.” Could Richardson but have carried these principles into 
ractice, the English school of portrait painting would have acknow- 
edged him asits founder. His portraits of Pope, especially No. 146, 
and his capital likeness of Colson, the shrewd merchant prince of 
Bristol, show that he could occasionally ‘‘ raise himself above him- 
self,” and almost become a great painter. But the faculty of colour 
was denied him, and so was that other quality—‘‘ born, not acquired,” 
genius. His portrait of John Gay (No. 177)—if it be his, it was 
sold some years ago at Christie’s as by Hogarth—had been too much 
repainted to be worth much in any way. A fairer test of his skill 
was No. 250, Lady Mary Wortley Montague. She is somewhat 
oddly arrayed in a tight-fitting velvet coat, open in front; and has a 
roundish handsome head, well set on to a shapely neck and shoulders, 
full soft bosom, bright intelligent countenance black eyes and hair, 
and long thin fingers. Altogether, a picture of that chabiog lady 
one is glad to have in the absence of a better ; but more cannot be 
said for it, and one is obliged to admit the picture which hung 
directly opposite (No. 234), of Lady Mary, by Della Rusca, though a 
little Della Cruscan and sentimental, to be the more pleasing portrait. 
Miss Reynolds asked her brother, Sir Joshua, one day at dinner, 
how it happens that ‘‘ we never see any of Jervas’s portraits?” ‘‘ Be- 
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cause,” he answered, briskly, ‘‘they are all up in the garret.” Walpole 
gave a nearly similar reason for their disappearance. It was, we 
suppose, from the owners of our great houses not having recovered 
from their sense of the discredit into which Jervas had fallen, when 
they fetched down from the garrets the portraits of their old kith 
and kin, that they preferred to let them pass without any painter’s 
name at all, rather than affix that of the disgraced Jervas. At any 
rate, you Apquently meet with his portraits in great collections, but left 
unnamed. ‘There were several of his better pictures here, and some 
of celebrity, hung up as anonymous. Such was No. 156, Catherine 
Hyde, Duchess of Queensberry, Prior’s ‘ Kitty, beautiful and young,’ 
painted at the time she was both, and one of the pleasantest and 
most characteristic of Jervas’s works. Yet the Earl of Essex sent 
it without a painter’s name, and so it stood in each edition of the 
catalogue ; and it would have remained to the general public as the 
work of an unknown artist, if the critics had not marked it as an 
undoubted Jervas. The picture was especially interesting as the 
portrait of a lady so often referred to in the literature of her day, 
who began life as the friend of Prior, and lived to be the friend of 
Pope and Swift, and the protectrix of Gay. And here were also 
portraits of her when no longer beautiful or young, but shrivelled, 
old, and grey (Nos. 278 and 296), yet still, as we know, and as she 
looks, lively, kind-hearted, and delightful. 
Everybody who has heard of Jervas and read Pope, remembers 
the line in his epistle to the painter, where he tells him that: 
“ Should the Graces all thy figures place, 

And breathe an air divine on every face; 

And should the Muses bid my numbers roll 

Strong as their charms, and gentle as their soul; 

With Zeuwis’ Helen thy Bridgewater vie, 

And these be sung till Granville’s Myra die: 


Alas ! how little from the grave we claim! 
Thou but preserv’st a face, and I a name.” 


Well, this picture (No. 160), Elizabeth Churchill, Countess of 
Bridgewater, was here too, sent by Earl Spencer, but with it no 
intimation that Pope had praised it in such hyperbolic strains, And 
not far from it, curiously enough, for it seemed the result of accident, 


was hung another picture that Pope praised almost as fervidly in the 
same epistle : 


“ Beauty, frail flower! that ev’ry season fears, 
Blooms in thy colours for a thousand years. 


* * * * 


Each pleasing Blount shall endless smiles bestow.” 


No. 152 was ‘Martha and Teresa Blount,’ the property of Mr. 
M. H. Blount; but the owner had forgotten or neglected to send the 
painter’s name, and the catalogue did not supply the blank. But 
there could be no doubt it was the work of Jervas, and the very 


picture Pope had in his memory, if not absolutely before him. Un- 
fortunately, - 


“Each pleasant Blount ‘ will not’ endless smiles bestow,” 


nor 
“Soft Teresa's blush for ever glow,”— 


Say 
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as Jervas’s pencil and Pope’s verge bade them. They have been 
horribly repainted, and blush and smile are spoiled for.ever.. -. 

It will not do to loiter thus, though these rooms are just the place 
to loiter in, and conjure up old memories. We hasten to the great 


names left. Thornhill need only detain us as the father-in-law of 
Hogarth, and perhaps, his councillor in portraiture, standing in 
relation to him somewhat as Hudson stood to Reynolds. ‘Thornhill 
was too much accustomed to the covering large wall-spaces, like the 
dome of St. Paul’s, and the hall of Greenwich Hospital, to deal suc- 
cessfully with the narrow limits of a portrait. His own portrait 
(No. 183) shows him as a handsome young fellow, wearing his own 
flowing auburn locks, in the days when wigs were the mode. But it 
does not give a very decided impression of power. The Earl of 
Hardwicke’s picture (No. 285), ‘The House of Commons in 1730,’ 
with ‘eben of certain prominent members, the painter among them, 
is perhaps not by Thornhill, and certainly has no touch of Hogarth’s 
pencil, though the memorandum at the back, signed A. O. (Arthur 
Onslow, the Speaker), makes both to have had a share in its pro- 
duction, His most interesting portrait here—it was from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, but no painter’s name was attached to it—was 
that of the learned and pugnacious Richard Bentley (No. 180) ; Thorn- 
hill has well aaunied the keen, sharp countenance, and fairly sug- 
gested the character, but as a painting it is very poor. 

Perhaps of all the pictures here, the portraits by Hogarth excited 
most surprise. By those who have attentively studied his works, 
without heeding criticism or tradition, his power as a painter, as well 
as his genius as a designer, has long been recognised. But even 
they were hardly prepared for so striking an exhibition of his bril- 
liancy and versatility as a portrait painter. Nichols relates, as an 
illustration of Hogarth’s inordinate vanity and “ ductility to flattery,” 
that once, when the painter had just uttered one of his strong sayings 
respecting Freke the surgeon, for having asserted that Green was as 
great a composer as Handel, his informant replied, ‘‘ Ay, but at the 
same time, Mr. Freke declared you were as good a portrait painter as 
Vandyck.” ‘And there he was right,” rejoined Hogarth; ‘‘so, by 
——, I am; give me my time, and let me choose my subject.” 

This story has often been repeated for the same purpose as Nichols 
first told it; but really, after studying these portraits, we are ready 
to believe that—with his proviso—Hogarth was not far wrong in his 
estimate of his own capabilities. He would not have produced so 
grand a composition as Vandyck; he could not have painted a court 
portrait like the Charles I., or a family group like any of the scores 
with which the prince of portrait painters has enriched our palaces 
and galleries. Hogarth had neither the artistic culture nor courtly 
training that would have enabled him to produce works like these. 
But for a head—give him his time and let him choose his subject— 
we would back him against Vandyck at his best, and we doubt if 


with all his art Vandyck could have equalled three or four in this 
collection. 


Probably the general notion of the shortcomings of Hogarth, as 
a painter, would have fastened strongest on his inability to repre- 
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sent female loveliness,—remembering Walpole’s coarse dictum to that 
effect. What he could accomplish in this way was most strikingly 
shown in an unfinished head of Miss Rich, daughter of the harlequin- 
manager (No. 344). It was very slight, only the head being rubbed 
in; but a sweeter face was not in the Exhibition. Gentle, budding, 
girlish beauty and innocence could not have been better rendered. 
And then to get a distinct notion of the power and versatility of the 
man you had but to turn to No. 370, which hung directly opposite. 
This professed to be the portrait of Sarah Malcolm, who was executed 
in 1783 for the murder of an old lady and her companion, whom she 
served as charwoman. Here the features are as hard, the expression 
as stern, the eye as unrelenting, as the other is soft and tender and 
amiable. But if the statement in the catalogue is correct, that she 
was scarcely two and twenty when executed, this can hardly be 
Sarah Malcolm. This woman is nearly twice that age—certainly 
far on the wrong side of thirty—and she by no means agrees with 
our recollection of the print of Sarah Malcolm, published by Hogarth. 
In the face itself, however, there is nothing to contradict the cha- 
racter. On the contrary, there is such determination and strength of 
purpose, the evil in the face so grows on the eye as you gaze upon it, 
that you feel it hard to persuade yourself it can be any one else, 
unless there was any one else as diabolical. But, apart from what 
is known or told of them, the two faces would form a remarkable study 
of character--the broad square brow, stern cold eye, closed mouth, 
and firm-set jaw of the one contrasting curiously with the delicate 
lines, liquid eye, full parted lips, and feeble lower part of the face 
in the other. And the treatment is just as good a technical study. 
Walpole said, that as a painter Hoyarth had but slender merit, and 
the sentence, being sharpened with an epigram, was long (if it is not 
now) accepted as final. Yet here were a couple of portraits on 
| which little labour had been expended, executed with a mastery and 

finesse few painters have ever surpassed. The Miss Rich is bright in 
colour, the flesh clear and peach-like, set off with a natty little cap and 
ribbons, so as to make the clear white and bright biue tell with rare effect 
in adding to the freshness and transparency of the pearly flesh-tints, 
In the other, the whole is kept low in tone, the light is broadly dif- 
fused, the yeas prerime is that of one bred up in close alleys, yet all 
is true and real and unexaggerated, and every feature is brought out 
in its exact relief ; and this you see, on examining it closely, is effected 
by a use of crude colour (as in the vermilion in the shadow of the 
nose and eyes) as daring as Rubens, and as dexterous as Gainsborough. 
The same skilful adaptation of means to end, and clever concealment 
of the slightness of the means, are visible in both pictures, and the 
admiration they excite increases with increased study, and in propor- 
tion to the knowledge of the observer—the best of all tests, as we 
conceive, of a painter’s ability. 

It must, however, be admitted that his other female portraits did 
not reach the same high standard. Like all literal painters, he in- 
jured his portraits by working too long at them, and making them too 
hard and matter-of-fact, losing in the labour that broad coup d’eil 
which these less elaborated works: show that he seized at first, and 
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could so happily render. Lavinia Fenton (No. 240), the original Polly 
Peachum of the ‘* Beggar’s Opera,” which made her Duchess of Bolton, 
is a pretty woman, but only a tolerable picture ; the tinted appearance, 
however, may be due to repainting. But then again Mrs. Hogarth 
one: 360), though pleasing, would be cited rather as a proof of 
h’s inequality than mastery in female portraiture. 

is men are always marked by decided character and individuality. 
Among those here were his own familiar face from the National 
Gallery, perhaps the best of the series; Gibbs, the architect, the in- 
carnation of flourishing mediocrity ; Quin, the actor, an immense 
man, fat but bright, the portrait telling, as much as the man himself 
could have done, of his love of things and his power of saying 


them ; well-content Archbishop Herring ; Captain Coram, the founder ~ 


of the Foundling Hospital, a good, rough, kind-hearted man, whether 
Coram or not lod Holland the father of Charles James Fox, and 
Martin Folkes, the antiquary. Kirby, author of the well-known 
treatise on Perspective (No. 243), we dismiss without hesitation, 
along with the so-named James Thomson (No. 382), to the limbo of 
doubt, there to remain till sufficient testimony is produced to their 
being true men. On Kirby’s table lies a letter addressed ‘‘ To Benj. 
Maddo Worm ,” the rest is hidden by the frame. Hogarth was not 
likely to put on Kirby’s table an opened letter addressed to anybody else. 
Another class of portraits in which Hogarth shone—in which indeed 
he was unequalled—was the small family group or ‘ Conversation 
Piece,’ as it was called. A charming example was No. 351, ‘ Thomas 
Western of Rivenhall and Family,’ noticeable for a quiet touch of 
Hogarthian humour in the chaplain and the servant he is interro- 
gating, and the naive attitude and expression of the child. Equally 
worthy of note was No. 347, the Misses Weston, in which Miss Betty, 
the youngest, was the original of Fielding’s Sophia Western. Another 
(No. 345) represented Peter Monamy, the marine painter, in his 
study, showing one of his sea-pieces (painted in by himself), to his 
patron, Mr. Thomas Walker. But the most interesting, as illustrating 
one of Hogarth’s idiosyncracies, was No. 355, the Family of Sir Andrew 
Fountaine, so honourably known as an archeologist and by his taste 
in the fine arts. The family are seated in a garden, and Sir Andrew 
is examining a picture shown him by Cocks the auctioneer. Now this 
picture is a landscape by Watteau very daintily touched in. As is 
well known, it was a foible of Hogarth’s to fancy he could, if he 
tried, cope with any of the great masters on their own ground, and 
here he has not only painted in the little Watteau with extreme 
care, but placed his sitters in a Watteau garden. He could be 
Watteau if he liked, as well as Correggio. Yet even here he could 
not restrain his whim. Correct as is the Watteau group and land- 
scape, he has put a Hogarth monogram in the foreground in the 
shape of an ugly little pug puppy tossing about a broken basket. 
Three small single portraits were also remarkable. One was John 
Broughton, the famous pugilist and quarter-staff player ; another a 
very different personage, Colonel James Gardiner, the devout, killed 
at * aaa Pans; and the third the matchless Lord Lovat, executed 


on Tower Hill for his share in the rebellion of 1745. Looking at all 
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of them, it is easy to understand how it happened that Hogarth could 
not make a living by painting portraits, although there was in him 
“the potentiality ” of a great portrait painter. 

The mention of Lord Lovat and Colonel Gardiner reminds us not 
to pass without notice one compartment belonging to this period. It 
was that devoted to the Pretender and those who were associated with 
or opposed to him—a compartment that, could he have seen it, would 
have gladdened the heart of Sir Walter Scott. In it were no fewer 
than seven portraits of Prince James Edward Stuart, ‘“‘the Old 
Pretender,” half a dozen of his son Prince Charles, “the Young 
Pretender,” and two or three of the Cardinal Duke of York. Ugly, 
weak, and worthless-looking, they were portraits to make an English- 
man rejoice to have got so well quit of the whole family. But they 
were singularly interesting thus brought together face to face with 
their followers and foes from all quarters of the island, and ver 
suggestive in various ways. No. 21:3, for example, lent by the Earl 
of Orford, was Prince low (the Old Pretender) and his sister the 
Princess Louisa, when children. The painter has signed and dated 
it: ‘“°N. de Largillitre, 1695.” It was painted therefore in Paris when 
the course of events had filled the heads of James and his partisans 
full of false hopes and wild projects." The picture may have been 
intended to reward or to stimulate the zeal of some English house: it 
plainly found an early lodging in one. Looked at closely, or under a 
side light, you saw that the heads of the two children had been cut 
out of the canvas—no doubt in the hour of suspicion and danger, in 
order to have some less compromising faces substituted—but replaced 
when all peril from searchers after Jacobites and favourers of the 
good cause was over. This we may guess; but if anything was 
known of the history of the picture it is to be regretted it was 
not told. The Flora Macdonalds were one (No. 314), by Hudson, as 
unmeaning as his portraits generally are; the other (312), that with 
the Tartan plaid, so familiar from the engravings, which belongs to 
the University Galleries, Oxford, and is attributed to Ramsay. Flory, 
as she wrote her name, has here a broad, open, honest Scotch face, 
hardly becoming the stage costume in which she figures, but whether 
resembling what she really was is not easy to determine, for the 
picture has been ‘‘restored :” restoration being the deadly bane of 
Oxford pictures as of Oxford buildings. The Pretenders’ wives, the 
Princess Sobieski and the Countess of Albany, were with their lords, 
and with them also were the Earl of Mar, and his opponent the Duke 
of Argyll; Bolingbroke and Atterbury ; the Duke of Perth, Viscount 
Kenmure, the Earl of Nithsdale, and the wife who so cleverly and 
bravely saved his life at the risk of her own; Lord George Murray ; 
Mackenzie, high chief of Kintail, and others engaged in the risings of 
1715 and 1745 : but not one of the Seven Men of Moidart who landed 
with Prince Charles, nor Cameron of Lochiel, whose adhesion deter- 
mined that of the other Highland chiefs, nor Kilmarnock, or Cromarty, 
Balmerino, Pitsligo, or old Tullibardine, nor even the unfortunate 
brothers, whose likenesses we might have expected to see, the Earl of 
Derwentwater and Charles Ratcliffe. 


Prominent on the other side was Cumberland the Butcher, looking 
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more like a slaughterer of oxen than the slaughterer of men. Marshal 
Wade was there also, but not his equally capable generals, Henry 
Hawley and Sir John Cope. Duncan Forbes (by Allan Ramsay), 
meeting with his old fortune, was thrust out of sight far away from 
those he had served so well and so lucklessly. : 

But we must pass on, noting of the remaining paintings and painters 
chiefly those that illustrate the condition of the art of portraiture in 
England. If the portraits of Jervas somewhat raised our estimate of 
him, in so far as they showed care and sympathy on his part, however 
imperfect was his knowledge and mistaken his principles of art—and 
those of Richardson at least testified to an honest desire to give faithful 
_ representations of his sitters—it can hardly be said that Hudson’s did 
much to reverse the judgment long since passed upon him. Feeble 
or altogether wanting in style, cold and characterless, their chief value 
was in showing the depths from which Reynolds suddenly raised the 
art. Some, however, of his portraits were interesting for the persons. 
No. 395 was Handel at full length, and in the full-dress suit in which 
he was accustomed to clothe himself when he sat down to compose, 
But the picture was put in an out-of-the-way place where few found 
it, and in a light so bad that when found it could only be imperfectly 
seen. Handel’s was not a good face (or figure) to paint: Reynolds 
would have disclosed the genius, but Hudson saw only the heavy- 
looking and somewhat pompous German. Dr. Boyce (No. 427) fared 
a little, and only a little, better at his hands. Pepusch, Handel's 
friend, and for awhile regarded as his rival, was much better. Delicacy 
and refinement were very fairly expressed. The picture (from Oxford 
University) was without the painter’s name, but is known to be 
Hudson’s, 

By Allan Ramsay, who was as popular in Scotland as Hudson 
was in England, there were a dozen portraits, including those of his 
father, the author of the “‘ Gentle Shepherd ;” the Earl of Stair, looking 
very soldierly in cuirass and scarlet uniform; the Duke of Argyll; 
Lord Cathcart ; and Lord Chancellors Hardwicke and Charles Yorke. 
Not much more is to be said for his pictures than for Hudson's, but 
they are on the whole more intellectual, and have more individuality. 
His portrait of Hume (No. 379), fat and in ruffles, one would have 
liked to look at closely, but for some inscrutable reason it was hung 
on the highest line, and in so bad a light as to be almost invisible. 
A more favourable subject for his pencil was Mary Lepell (No. 258), 
no longer when he painted her, ‘‘ Youth’s youngest daughter, sweet 
Lepell,’’ as Gay named her, but Lady Hervey and of mature age, yet 
and Ramsay made a charming picture of her. Her 
husband, Pope’s special detestation, hung close by her, but for any- 
thing the unknown painter has shown he might have been as amiable 
as his spouse, instead of being as witty and pungent as he proves 
himself in his ‘‘ Memoirs of the Court of George II.” ‘The picture, 
by the way, is quite at variance with what is said of his pallid com- 
plexion : in it he is sufficiently ruddy. 

Among the portraits wrongly attributed to Hogarth was one that 
excited general admiration—till the error of its authorship was made 
known. This was George Hooper, bishop of Bath and Wells 
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(No. 229), the wees of Christ Church, Oxford. It is so admir- 
ably painted and so full of character, such a cheerful expression is in 
the old man’s face, and pleasant twinkle in the eye, and withal the 
character of age and high position are so well rendered, that 
Hogarth need not have been ashamed to own it. But the contempo- 
rary engraving proves it to be the work of T. Hill, a long-forgotten 
painter, barely mentioned by Walpole (who did not know his Chris- 
tian name), and who has not found his way into the biographies. 
There was another portrait by him here (No. 133), that of Humphrey 
Wanley, well known to bibliographers, not deficient in character, but 
very inferior to that of Bishop Hooper. Probably this was Hill’s 
masterpiece, and far above the range of his ordinary works; but it 
was pleasant to encounter such a picture, because it proves that there 
were before Reynolds’s days among the unknown men far better artists 
and probably a more widely-diffused feeling for art than has been 
usually supposed. Hill, it may be worth mentioning, learnt to draw 
of Faithorne the engraver, which may account for his skill in giving 
characteristic expression. Interesting also, as a good rendering of 
character by an inferior painter, were the portraits of Samuel Richard- 
son and his wife by Joseph Highmore, lent by the Stationers Com- 

any. But Highmore could only present what was on the outside. 
Ihe author of ‘*‘ Pamela” looks exactly what he was in the City—a 
shrewd and diligent man of business, portly, prosperous, with just 
a little of the civic Sir Charles Grandison—a man to be looked up to 
and trusted, sure to be chosen governor of his company, and not 
unlikely to be elected alderman of his ward, if willing to stand: 
nothing more. Mrs. Richardson looks the prosperous citizen’s careful 
wife, with a smile of satisfied pride: we forget whether the place of 
her nativity is recorded, but Highmore has given her a homel 
Scottish countenance. Again, in the author of the “ Night Thoughts” 
(No. 353), Highmore saw nothing but an ordinary clergyman in his 
gown and bands. Highmore, like Hogarth, painted smali family 
conversation-pieces, but he had none of Hogarth’s dramatic talent, 
and they are tame and stiff. One, however, ‘ Lord Digby and his 
Grandsons’ (No. 289) was very comical. The peer is seated primly 
in his library, the three boys (from five to ten years old) are by him, 
one sitting on the floor, all clothed exactly like the old man in long 
‘square-cut coats, waistcoats with long flaps and pockets, knee breeches 
and silk stockings, ruffles at their wrists and shirt frills projecting 
from their waistcoats—the oddest, gravest, little old men ever seen. 
As a work of art it is nl; but, like many an ill-painted picture, it is 
by no means worthless as a note on manners. The two paintings of 
this class by Frank Hayman—No. 262, ‘Sir Robert Walpole sitting to 
Hayman for his Portrait ;? and No. 437, ‘ Garrick and Colonel Wynd- 
ham,’ were noteworthy for the persons represented, and, as Walpole 
said of his portraits generally, ‘‘ distinguishable by the large noses 
and shambling legs of the figures.” 

From Hudson and his compeers the change to Reynolds was 
amazing. In appreciation of character, and simplicity and truth of 
expression, no less than in splendour of colour, freedom of handling, 
and other technical qualities, it was like passing from an entirely dis- 
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tinct and inferior age and school. In Reynolds the art of portraiture 
reached its highest in this country; and, as we said before, Rey- 
nolds was seen to great advantage. More than a sixth of the pictures 
were by him, and they included many of the most distinguished men 
and wittiest and loveliest women of the time: ‘‘he had painted,” he 
told Malone, “ two generations of the beauties of England.” 

What most struck you in examining this long series was their won- 
derful variety. Reynolds has been charged with mannerism, with 
copying the attitudes of his figures and the like, but here were 154 
pictures all different, and each having, as would seem, an attitude 

uliarly adapted to the person, and a character distinctly its own, 

ynolds’s portraits have been on the whole very well engraved, but 
the engravings give but a faint idea of the variety and splendour of 
the originals. It was this variety that most astonished Gainsborough. 
‘‘ The devil’s in the man,” he exclaimed at one of the Academy ex- 
hibitions—“ how various he is!” But the variety becomes compre- 
hensible when you read his life and writings. He never began a 
portrait, he said, but he resolved to make it his best ; and to that, he 
modestly added, he attributed any little success he had achieved. It 
has been objected that he failed in the likeness, but failure, we appre- 
hend, was in the observer rather than in the painter. He did not 
resent the staring likeness that charms the child and the vulgar; 
but he aimed to give a true likeness. ‘ Correctness, precision, 
and attention to peculiarity of expression,” he laid down as essential 
to good portraiture, and these he always strove after. But along 
with and beyond these he sought to express the mental character 
as seen in the face and gesture, when the person was at ease and 
the mind had full play. Reynolds was a man who had observed 
much, reflected much, and mingled freely with the brightest intel- 
lects of the day; and he brought his own well-filled and well-dis- 
ciplined mind into contact with that of his sitters, and caught and 
endeavoured to represent what seemed to him their happiest and 
most distinctive aspect, that which told not merely the chance ex- 
pression of the hour, but most truly set forth their intrinsic and dis- 
tinctive character. 

This faculty of fixing the attention on what is essential, charac- 
teristic, and individual, was strikingly shown in the portraits of some 
of the more famous men exhibited, and who are sufficiently known 
from various sources, to enable us to test the painter’s capacity in 
representing them. ‘The grand portrait of Earl Mansfield from Ken 

ood was of this order. The earl is in his scarlet and ermine robes 
of state as Lord Chief Justice, and the eye is first arrested by the 
magnificent colour, Reynolds having made what in most hands would 
have been merely crude and glaring the key-note of one of the most 
brilliant pieces of glowing harmony even he ever produced. But you 
are soon attracted to the thoroughly characteristic keen Scotch coun- 
tenance ; the small, shrewd grey eyes; the solid, sensible expression, 
and general air of calm self-possession. Then, for the variety of which 
we have spoken, you had but to pass to some other famous lawyers 
pointed by him. Close at hand was Mansfield’s great rival, Earl 

amden, in black gown and wig, almost as puzzling materials for the 
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painter as the brighter robes of the other. But Reynolds had tri- 
umphed over the difficulty with equal success. Although, unhappily, 
in very bad condition compared with the Mansfield, you saw that the 
picture must once have been, as a whole, almost perfect in its subdued 
grandeur of effect, whilst the head, if lacking something of the 
shrewdness and latent humour, is suggestive of closer thought and 
greater power, and the position and features are as natural and 
spontaneous as though they had been suddenly caught by the camera. 
In both, the details are clearly made out, and the touch is light, pre- 
cise, and firm, Lord Thurlow, again, grandly and vigorously painted, 
was more masculine, more resolutely self-assertive, than either—the 
massive head, broad brow, deep-set eyes, and thick black eyebrows 
suggesting the terror of his frown. 

Equally powerful, and equally various, were the portraits of his 
literary friends and acquaintances. Every one knows the Johnsons 
—there were five of them here—and therefore, though much might 
be said of them, we pass them by. But look at the head of Laurence 
Sterne. It is tolerably familiar from the print, but in that there is 
a touch of exaggeration, whilst none is felt here. Sterne is in his 
clerical robes and short bushy wig, pressing a finger in his cus- 
tomary manner against his forehead. The treatment is severely 
simple; not a detail draws attention from the face, which is one 
of the most characteristic ever painted, arch, keen, playful, sarcastic, 
humour lurking in the eyes, breaking out in the mouth; but there is 
a something behind, a something in what Reynolds used to call ‘‘ the 
whole together.” Is it sensibility? Is it selfishness? Or look at 
Gibbon, the head, little more than a profile, engraved for Gibbon’s 
own edition of the ‘‘ Decline and Fall,” and preserved unscathed in 
the family of Gibbon’s biographer, Lord Sheffield (for whom it was 
painted). Gibbon’s features, we all know, were not cast in a Grecian 
mould, Fat puffy cheeks, pendent double chin, pinched forehead, 
small perked-out nose, mouth, as Colman deseribed it, ‘‘a round 
hole, nearly in the centre of his visage :” what could painter make of 
these? But Reynolds, knowing the man, has imbued them with 
intelligence ; made the brow weighty with thought, placed beneath 
it a clear bright eye; given to the whole the aspect of knowledge, 
capacity, something of pride, something of genius; yet with no 
sacrifice of truth: Malone’s testimony is express that the portrait 
‘* is as like the original as it is possible to be.” And as though to 
manifest more distinctly Reynolds’s strength as an intellectual painter, 
there was hung alongside this another portrait of Gibbon, painted 
by Romney for the poet Hayley. Now Romney, as we know, could 
paint a man of genius admirably ; but, like Hogarth, he must choose 
his time and subject. His Gibbon has a broad, flat, rustic face, 
turned full towards you, staring, meaningless eyes, lips bent, as 
though ahout to whistle; altogether, the counterpart of a country 
squire, half gentleman, half farmer, whose thought is of his acres, 
whose talk is of bullocks. The very dresses in the two portraits 
serve to intensify the conception of the respective artists. In 
Reynolds’s, the historian has a bag-wig, and wears a rich scarlet coat 


-and. waistcoat, trimmed with dark fur, toned down into a sombre 
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richness, as Reynolds knew so well how, whilst Romney has habited 
him.in an open coat of quaker drab, and a white sprigged waistcoat, 
In Reynolds’s, we may add, the complexion is florid; in Romney’s, 
ruddy, as though from exposure to the sun. And here again note 
the value of these exhibitions. Here, for the first time, there were 
two portraits (there was a third, but we need not take it into ac- 
count) of this remarkable man by artists whose competence no one 
will question, and between them the visitor was able to form a clearer 
conception than he had ever formed before of him as he lived and 
moved: Gibbon, as he was in his library, and as he appeared to the 
friends who knew and could appreciate him ; and Gibbon in common 
life, and as he seemed in the eyes of strangers and indifferent 
acquaintances. 

We might pursue this line of comment in front of the portraits of 
Tom and Joseph Wharton, where the likeness and the contrast be- 
tween the brothers are so well brought out; the small, gentlemanly, 
face of Malone; Mason’s rather reverentially sentimental head ; 
George Colman, heavy and Jew-like; the large, peculiar features of 
Samuel Foote ; Garrick, looking at you with sharp, scrutinizing eyes 
from behind his study table, to say nothing of the grander cowp-de- 
thédtre, where he is i off between Tragedy and Comedy ; or the 
scarcely less theatrical portrait of Minstrel Beattie, in academic 
gown, as champion of Truth, trampling down Sophistry and Infidelity. 
Or we might turn, and perhaps ought, to some such portraits as those . 
of Lords Bute and North, and less known lords and commoners, where 
the intellect is but small, and the triumph of the painter consists in 
turning that little to such excellent account, or concealing its absence 
where there is none at all, but only robes and feathers and meaning- 
less features to deal with. But we could not hope in many papers 
like this to exhaust the wealth of the collection ; all we can attempt 
is, by a note here and there, to indicate its character. 

For a moment, however, we must turn to Reynolds’s two generations 
of beauties. What a gallery they would make! Look, as typical, 
at this glorious picture of ‘The Duchess of Devonshire and her 
Daughter ’—only a mother playing with her infant, but as original in 
conception, as fine in drawing, large in style, grand in colour, and 
noble in execution as any similar work of any school or time. And 
how exquisitely simple, unaffected, and unobtrusive it is !—the reflec- 
tion of such a scene in a mirror could hardly be more so. Neither 
the mother in all her womanly grace and beauty, nor the infant 
crowing in her lap holding out her tiny hands in triumph, is conscious 
of your presence. About the most plebeian of mothers there could 
not be a more true-hearted womanly sense of enjoyment, in a pea- 
sant’s child more childish delight: but though you don't think of the 
rank in looking at the picture, you feel that the rank is there, and 
so represented you pay it involuntary homage. Very beautiful also 
was the group of the ‘Three Ladies Waldegrave,’ not unknown to the 
readers of Horace Walpole, where the painter had dared and over- 
come the difficulty of dressing them all in white. ‘The single figures 
of ladies were numerous, very different, nearly always effective as 
pictures, mostly very charming as types of our fair countrywomen. 
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Among those distinguished by rank were the graceful Duchess of 
Ancaster; the Duchess of Rutland, beautiful in black ; the statelier 
Lady Sunderlin in white trimmed with gold lace—the ideal of a self- 
ssessed and slightly haughty aristocratic beauty, and grandly painted ; 
Mrs. Crewe, as a shepherdess, reading whilst tending her flocks; 
Lavinia Countess Spencer, her sweet face and genial smile under the 
shadow of a huge straw hat ; the Countess of Powis in white, with her 
large silk hat set on the side of her head: and many more, But the 
visitor, charmed as he could not help being with these ladies of rank, 
was more captivated by some whose rank was much less strictly 
defined. Nelly O’Brien was universally attractive ; but on the whole 
perhaps Kitty Fisher bore away the bell. Neither of the two Nellys 
was as fine as the Marquis of Hertford’s, which was so much admired 
at Manchester in 1857; but there would be no fear if either were 
brought to the hammer now that it would be sold, as one was sold 
by auction in Sir Joshua’s lifetime, for ten guineas. One of the Kitty 
Fishers was the famous Cleopatra picture; the other, more serious 
and more charming, was Lord Crewe’s, which raised some question 
when exhibited at the British Institution. Of Mrs. Abington there 
were also two portraits: one, very fine but too ambitious, as the Comic 
Muse; the other as Miss Prue, leaning on the back of her chair and 
looking the hoydenish beauty to perfection. The picture of Mrs, 
Yates, the great tragic actress, formed a fine contrast in style; and, 
contrasting with all and in some respects surpassing them all, was the 
exquisite Elizabeth Linley (Mrs. Sheridan) as St. Cecilia. 
et with all this affluence every one would have felt there was 
something wanting if among the Reynolds’s there had not been some 
of his matchless children. One of the prettiest groups was that of 
‘John Earl Morley and his Sister’ (787), seated on a bank in a wild 
bit of woodland park; she, in white frock and pink sash, a quaint 
mob-cap having ribbons to match, her hands demurely clasped in her 
lap; he, a young beau in scarlet velvet coat and white knee breeches, 
leaning forward, his arm thrown protectingly and encouragingly round 
her waist, and both looking steadily at the spectator, their bright eyes 
full of suppressed glee. ‘There were also the Countess Delawarr’s 
‘Fortune Teller’ (713), famous from the engraving, and the less known, 
but to our thinking more successful group, with the same title, of 
Lady Charlotte and Lord Henry Spencer, belonging to the Duke of 
Marlborough. In this the boy (about eight), dressed as a cavalier, is 
listening with a puzzled, halt-believing, wholly admiring air to the 
gipsy (his younger sister), who with extended fore-finger is tracing his 
fortune on his palm, assuming all a gipsy’s saucy smirk, and prattling, — 
you can see, with a lively girl’s innocent volubility. Like the former 
picture, it is painted with a full rich pencil, and bright masterly touch, 
and is as exquisite in colour as in feeling. 

Gainsborough’s half-hundred portraits showed clearly enough his 
strength and his limits. In the grace-and loveliness of his female 
parnaite none could surpass, few approach him. Anne Luttrell, with 

er fair face and splendid eyes, the superb Mrs. Graham (though not 

equal to the Lady Lynedoch at Edinburgh), the lovely Penelope 

Pitt, still more, the exquisite Nancy Parsons, seemed as ig looked 
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on them to leave nothing to desire. In all the superficial graces they 
are perfect ; in charm of manner, swéetness, beauty, they are peerless : 
whilst as pictures they are admirable. His men are less happy. 
There can be no doubt that he was successful in the likeness. His 
rtraits were always recognised at once. But as a painter of men 
is range was limited. He had not strength»enough for a strong 
man, nor intellect enough for an intellectual one. Gainsborough was 
aman of impulse; he knew too little, and studied too little to make a 
comprehensive portrait painter. His best men are his old men, or 
men of feeble and feminine nature. By far the finest and most 
characteristic of those exhibited here, was that of the old Lord 
Chesterfield: weakest were those of Pitt and Goldsmith, and such 
as required a powerful grasp or an eye that could pierce the super- 
ficial crust. It is mere foolishness to say, as the catalogue does, that 
Gainsborough had ‘‘ more individuality than Reynolds.” It would be 
as true to say that he was Reynolds’s equal in invention, colour, per- 
ception of character, or artistic power. But within his limits, and in 
his own line, he was matchless; and, next to Reynolds, he stands 
beyond comparison at the head of the English school of portrait 
painting. Had the pictures of Reynolds and Gainsborough stood 
alone, this would have been an Exhibition to remember. 

On the later painters we shall not touch. Many among them were 
able artists, but on them, after Reynolds and Gainsborough, the eye 
turned vacantly. And among the portraits were many to interest 
those whose attention had not been exhausted by the great masters. 
Already was begun a series that will grow into greater importance in 
the next Exhibition. Hitherto we have chiefly been regarding princes 
and nobles, soldiers, statesmen, lawyers, and men of letters. As the 
century draws towards its close we come to another class of heroes 
and workers—the Watts and Boultons and Arkwrights and Dollonds. 
It is too late to speak of them now, as it is of the Romneys and 
Northeotes and Opies and Lawrences who painted them. But we 
may have another opportunity. ‘ 

or it has been decided that in 1868 there shall be yet a Third 
Exhibition, which shall carry on the series of portraits to the present 
time. Unhappily in it we shall have to follow the English school of 
portraiture through its several stages of decadence, from the culmi- 
nating point at which we have quitted it to its present abasement. 
But there will be one feature in the coming Exhibition that will in 
some measure compensate for the lower character of the bulk of the 
paintings. An effort is to be made to supply the omissions and over- 
sights of the former displays. If the owners of pictures previously 
unknown, unasked for, or withheld, will only act as liberally as the 
owners of the many priceless pictures already contributed, the Exhi- 
bition of 1868 may be, as we heartily hope it will, as instructive and 
memorable as those of 1866 and 1867. 


JAMES THORNE. 
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1V.—THE PRESENT POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF 'THE 
BRITISH IRON TRADE, 


THE iron manufacture of Great Britain is a branch of our national 
industry which we may justly regard with considerable pride and 
satisfaction. In this department we have long held the prominent 
position amongst the nations of the civilized world. The products of 
our blast furnaces, and of our forges and mills, have been exported to 
all parts of the globe. Until quite recently we had no serious rivals 
in this field of manufacture ; but the last quarter of a century has 
witnessed the development of the iron trade in Prussia, Belgium, 
France, and America, and we are now becoming aware, from facts 
which cannot be gainsaid, that these countries are not only supplying 
their home markets very largely, but are in some cases even com- 
peting with us successfully in foreign ports, where we have been 
accustomed to monopolize the trade. In the recent Universal Exhi- 
bition we have not as a nation occupied a distinguished place by the 
side of French or Belgian houses. English ironmasters have been 
shown that in the higher branches of manufacture the mills at 
Creuzot, and other places on the Continent, can turn out a class of 
work which scarcely a single firm in this country would venture to 
attempt. 

Many British ironmasters have been so much struck with the 
specimens exhibited at Paris that they have made an inspection of the 
leading continental ironworks, with a view to ascertain the. precise 
position of the metallurgical industry of iron in the principal seats of 
manufacture, - 

The quiet inhabitants of Creuzot have been surprised at the 
number of distinguished foreigners who have visited the extensive 
ironworks, which have made the name of M. Schneider familiar to the 
commercial world, At Liege and Charleroi, English ironmasters 
have been exceptionally plentiful during the past year, and the 
various operations connected with the manufacture of iron have been 
criticised with a keenness which would have been productive of far 
more beneficial results, had the examination been made a dozen years 
ago, when these works were just entering the lists against us. Several 
of these visitors have told us plainly what they saw, and what deduc- 
tions they made from their inspection. They all appear to agree in 
this, that the accounts we have heard of the great extension of the 
continental iron manufacture, and of the excellence of the material 
produced, have not been by any means over-stated. The impression 
that we had most serious rivals to contend against on the other side of 
the Channel, has been so forcibly impressed upon the minds of in- 
fluential members of the British Iron Trade, that a gentleman occupy- 
ing an official position in connection with one of the oldest manufac- 
turing districts undertook a special visit of inquiry and investigation, 
and the results of this tour were communicated to the Times in a 
series of letters which deservedly received a large amount of attention, 
and demonstrated that in many respects the competition of Belgian 
ironmasters was of a very tangible character. This question, then, of 
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the future prospects of the British Iron Trade has occupied a very 
prominent place amongst the commercial discussions of the past year ; 
and hence it seems an appropriate time to examine the present posi- 
tion of this industry, its development during the period when our 
foreign rivals have been growing into prominence, and the chances 
which we have of holding our own in the markets of the world. 

The Iron Trade of any country, or of any particular district, 
depends for its success upon several circumstances over which man 
has not much control. It is well known that iron in various combi- 
nations is one of the most widely distributed of the elementary sub- 
stances. Geologists inform us that nearly all the rock formations owe 
their colour to the oxides or other compounds of iron, and it also 
occurs in layers or veins in connection with almost every geological 
system, from the older Primaries to the most recent of the ‘Tertiary 
deposits. The beds, or veins of ironstone, however, are not always 
available, or do not admit of being extracted easily and economically. 
Nor is the existence of a plentiful supply of iron-ore the only requi- 
site in successfully establishing the manufacture of iron in any locality 
or country. In the smelting of ironstone fuel is a most important 
element, and limestone is also essential. Supposing, then, that these 
three substances, ironstone, coal or charcoal, and limestone, exist in 
abundance, but are separated from each other by extensive or inacces- 
sible districts, the manufacture of iron in its first stage could not be 
conducted so economically as in a case where the three substances 
occurred in close contiguity. Of course it would be possible to reduce 
the disadvantages of geographical distribution by artificial means, but 
even when all was done, the locality having the materials required in 
the manufacture close at hand, would have the best chance of making 
cheap iron and of gaining the most extensive trade. What is true of 
a district would be equally applicable to a country, and here we find 
the key to the supremacy which Britain has hitherto enjoyed in this 
department of industry. In South Wales, in Staffordshire, in Scot- 
land, and in the North of England, nature has lavished upon us 
immense deposits of the most valuable varieties of ironstone, and in 
close proximity, large quantities of coal and limestone, so that all the 
elements necessary for the economical production of iron were ad- 
mirably arranged for us, whilst our insular situation afforded the 
greatest exible facilities for exporting either the raw or manufactured 
article. It is desirable that these facts should be borne in mind as we 
proceed to examine the present aspect of this manufacture, because in 
several parts of the country one or other of the materials required in 
the production of the iron has been to a great extent worked out. 

Previous to the year 1850 we may describe the British Iron Trade 
as confined to South Staffordshire, South Wales, and Scotland, witha 
few isolated works scattered over most of the coal-fields. Up to this 
time we had enjoyed a monopoly of the whole Iron Trade of the 
world, and had supplied almost exclusively every market. The 

oduce of our blast furnaces had been sufficient to furnish material 

or the finished iron required by nearly the whole civilized globe. 
Not that there was any sudden movement which marks this particular 
year as the one in which any striking change came over our export 
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trade, or upon the localization of the centres of manufacture, but as 
nearly as the line can be drawn between the time when we supplied 
the world at large from three great iron-making districts, to that when 
we found additional iron-fields rising into importance in England and 
abroad, we place it about the period when the first International Ex- 
hibition was organized. There must have been a special cause for 
this development of the iron trade. The discovery of additional 
deposits of ironstone favourably situated with respect to fuel and 
limestone, would not have been sufficient to set people to invest their 
money in ironworks, and in opening up the newly-found iron-fields, 
were there not a reasonable prospect of the increased make of iron 
finding a ready market, owing to the extending demand for this 
material. The fact was, that the development of the railway system 
had led to a great increase in the inquiry for iron. ‘This substance 
began to supersede wood in the construction of ships, and for agri- 
cultural implements. It was gradually introduced for bridges, 
roofing, and other engineering purposes. Sanitary arrangements and’ 
the extension of gas-lighting made great demands for castings and for 
wrought-iron tubes. The telegraphic system required a vast quan- 
tity of iron wire, and many other uses for iron were found, so that 
the consumption began to increase very rapidly. The supplies of 
iron ore in the older British districts were beginning to fail; but 


about this time it was discovered that the Cleveland Hills in North > 


Yorkshire contained an immense deposit of ironstone of superior 
quality, and soon the district began to rise into importance, and the 
banks of the Tees became alive with a busy population, engaged in 
extracting and smelting the stone. The north of Lancashire and 
Cumberland next came into prominence, especially when a great 
demand for fine pig-iron arose, in order to furnish the material for 
Bessemer steel. North Staffordshire was found to contain almost 
inexhaustible stores of ironstone somewhat similar in quality to the 
famous ‘‘ blackband ” of Scotland, and furnace after furnace began to 
blaze forth in a locality which had previously been simply devoted to 
the manufacture of earthenware. Northampton, Lincoln, and North 
Wales also began to develop the manufacture of iron, and the total 
production of the country was very greatly increased. The following 
statement exhibits the number of blast furnaces in each of the import- 
ant centres at the present time :— 

Lancashire and Cumberland . 

Shropshire . ‘ 

South Yorkshire and Derbyshire . 

North Staffordshire . 

Gloucester, Wilts, and Somerset 

South Staffordshire 


Northampton and Lincolnshire; . 
North and South Wales and Monmouth. 


Total . . 
In 1850, as nearly as can be ascertained, there were not more than 


700 blast furnaces in the United Kingdom, so that it is clear the pro- 
duction of iron must have increased very considerably during the last 
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seventeen years. It has increased even more than is represented by 
the comparative numbers of blast furnaces at the above-named periods, 
for the improvements which have been made in the construction of 
furnaces, and the accompanying appliances, have resulted in the more 
economical manufacture of pig-iron, and in the newer districts each 
furnace now turns out almost twice as much iron as the older stacks. 
Whatever advances our continental neighbours have made of late we 
can point to a most remarkable development of our own Iron Trade 
during the same period; and this extension of our metallurgical 
industry has not been confined to the smelting of ironstone only ; a 
corresponding extension of our malleable iron-works, steel-works, and 
_ acturing establishments for the utilization of iron has taken 
place. 

Last year (1866) we find that the total quantity of iron-ore 
extracted in the British Islands was, 9,665,012 tons, having an 
aggregate value of 3,119,098/., or an average of about 6s. 6d. per 
ton. An examination of the districts from which ironstone is now 
obtained, shows most unmistakably that extensive changes in the 
localization of the iron manufacture have taken place during the last 
few years. South Wales, the Forest of Dean, Staffordshire, Shrop- 
shire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, and Scotland were, in 1850, almost 
the only localities where iron-ore was extracted for immediate con- 
version into pig-iron in the blast furnace. In 1866, Gloucestershire, 
Wiltshire, Northamptonshire, Lincolnshire, North Staffordshire, Cleve- 
land, Lancashire, and Cumberland, had all risen to be large ironstone 


districts. The following table gives the production of ironstone for 1866, 
arranged according to the amount of ore extracted in each locality :— 


Tons. 
1. North Riding of Yorkshire (Cleveland) . 2,809,060 
Cumberland 


838,047 
|. Lancashire 


. North Staffordshire - . 612,243 


2. 

3. 

4 

5 

6. South Staffordshire . . 599,000 

7. Northamptonshire . 476,981 

8. South Wales . 368,691 

9. West Riding of Yorkshire 357,000 

10. Derbyshire . 329,500 

12. Lincolnshire . é 175,720 
. Gloucestershire . 162,129 
. Northumberland and Durham . 105,000 
. North Wales . 56,682 
. Warwickshire . 18,750 
. Oxfordshire . ‘ 1,552 

24, Monmouthshire ° 60 


From the above table it will be seen that the North Riding of 
Yorkshire or Cleveland district raises nearly twice as much ironstone 
as Scotland, and almost one-third of the whole produce of the 
country. The hills from whence this stone is extracted extend 
over the greater portion of the North Riding of Yorkshire. The 
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ironstone occurs in the Marlstone series of the Liassic system, and 
generally.crops out along the sides of the numerous valleys in- 
tersecting the hills, so that the mining operations are conducted 
easily and economically, The ore is conveyed to the blast furnaces 
on the Tees and in other parts of the district by means of railways, 
but_in many cases it is first calcined .in large heaps or kilns, near the 
mines. ‘The stone is an argillaceous carbonate of iron, of a greenish 
colour when first got out, but weathering to a dull brown, and cal- 
cining to a reddish colour. It contains considerable quantities of 
organic remains, and this accounts for the high percentage of phos- 
phorous which is generally found in Cleveland iron. At Rosedale, 
a magnetic oxide of iron is mixed with the’carbonate. The latter 
stone is chiefly smelted at Ferry Hill in the county of Durham. 

The ironstone of Scotland is mainly the famous ‘“‘ blackband,” an 
argillaceous carbonate, containing a large proportion of bituminous 
matter which very much facilitates smelting operations. It was 
originally discovered by Mr. Mushet, a gentleman who did a great 
deal to advance the metallurgy of iron. The ore is obtained from 
the coal measures, and has now been worked many years. Scotland 
depends almost entirely upon this ironstone, as no extensive deposits 
are at present known to exist in other parts of the country. 

Cumberland and Lancashire, which really form one mining district, 
have immense deposits of red hematite, or oxide of iron, of a very 
pure character, and lying in an accessible position in connection with 
the mountain limestone and lower carboniferous rocks. The neigh- 
bourhoods of Ulverstone, Furness, and Whitehaven, are the places 
where the greater part of the ore is extracted. ‘This ironstone is in 
great demand for use as a “‘ fettling ” material in lining the puddling 
furnaces in which cast-iron is converted into malleable iron. It is 
also found a valuable material for admixture with the slag (“ cinder ”) 
which runs from the puddling and heating furnaces in the rolling 
mills, and which is smelted into pig-iron in blast furnaces. The 
rapid extension of the Bessemer steel trade has caused a great de- 
mand for a pure variety of cast-iron, and hence, during the last few 
years a large number of blast furnaces have been erected and put 
in operation in various parts of Cumberland and Lancashire. Several 
furnaces are also in course of erection, and there is a prospect of still 
further development in the production of pig-iron. 

The Lancashire red ore raised in 1866 was distributed as follows :— 


Tons. 
at Barrow, &c. . 161,773 
Vid Ulverston ° 188,701 
To Local Ironworks 335,251 


The Cumberland red hematite was extensively exported to Wales 
and Scotland. The produce of the. Whitehaven district was distri- 
buted as under :-— 

Tons. 


To South Wales e e 142,121 
To Staffordshire, Lancashire, and North Wales. 54,195 
To Scotland . . 157,501 
To Newcastle and Cleveland 4 76,109 
To Local Ironworks . . 276,579 3 
E 
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The resources of this iron-field are by no means fully developed at 
t, and we may therefore expect the production to continue 
increasing for some years to come. 

North Staffordshire is comparatively a new iron-field. It yields 
two varieties of ore, the one derived from the lower Carboniferous 
system, and the other from the coal measures proper. ‘The former is 
a hydrated oxide of iron (brown hematite), and occurs in a distinct 
layer in the Churnet valley. It is largely exported into South Staf- 
fordshire, and the pig-iron made from it appears in the market under 
the name of “hydrate.” The coal measures yield a considerable 
quantity of argillaceous carbonate of the blackband variety, and this 
is not only raised for local consumption, but is also sent into South 
Staffordshire. Some portion of the iron-cre raised in North Stafford- 
shire is used for ‘‘fettling” puddling furnaces, and is known as 
“pottery” mine. This locality is undergoing rapid development as 
an iron-producing centre, and the extraction of ironstone is increasing 

by year. 

South Staffordshire, which, a few = ago occupied a foremost 
rank as an iron-field, has now receded to the position of sixth on the 
list. 'The native mine, a rich clay ironstone, has supplied the “Black 
Country ” blast furnaces for generations. From the time of the famous 
Dud Dudley, the coal measures of that locality have yielded ore for 
smelting, and until about the year 1850, scarcely any foreign iron- 
stone was used in the 120 or 1380 furnaces which were generally in 
blast. It was only natural that the supplies of native stone should 
begin to fail, and for the last fifteen years large quantities of North- 
ampton, North Staffordshire, and Ulverstone ore, have been imported. 
The ironstone of the coal-fields is now getting scarce, as is shown b 
the great decline in production during the last few years ; but, thoug 
deprived of home supplies, the ironmasters there are not unfavour- 
ably situated for getting assistance from the iron-fields above named, 
al as long as the cost of fuel remains low, they will be able to 
compete in the prices of pig-iron with more favoured localities. 
Still, the production of pig-iron in South Staffordshire can never be 
expected to reach its former greatness; on the contrary, it is doubt- 
less destined for a gradual decline. 

The extensive oolitic tracts of Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, 
and Oxfordshire, now yield nearly half a million tons of brown 
hematite of an impure character. These deposits were first made 
available by Mr. S. H. Blackwell, of Dudley, who prepared an elabo- 
rate series of iron-ores for the great exhibition of 1851, and who was 
so struck with some specimens from the oolite of Northamptonshire, 
that, as soon as the Exhibition was over, he went to examine the 
district from which they had been obtained. The result was, that 
the ironstone was speedily opened out, and large quantities began to 
be exported into Staffordshire, but it was found to produce iron of 
only inferior quality, and hence did not find so much favour as had 
been anticipated. Blast furnaces have since been erected near to the 
mines, and a few are in operation. Considerable quantities of this 
ameter are now being sent into South Wales, and also into Derby- 
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South Wales, which comes next on the list, does not produce nearly 
sufficient ironstone to supply its blast furnaces. It is estimated that 
this district, with Monmouthshire, must import nearly one million 
tons of iron-ore annually. ‘This is obtained from Lancashire, Cum- 
berland, Dean Forest, Northampton, Devon, Somerset, Cornwall, and 
also from Spain. The native supplies are not likely to yield a 
greater supply of ore than at present, and hence the ironmasters must 
continue to depend mainly upon the outlying iron-fields for the ore, or 
must become larger importers of pig-iron from Cleveland, with which 
place an extensive trade in pig-iron has sprung up within the last 

ear or two. 

‘The West Riding of Yorkshire shows a tolerably steady output of 
ironstone. The ironworks in that locality have not undergone an 
change for many years; they produce a special variety of iron which 
has only a limited demand, and thus there is no possibility of any 
development of the iron trade taking place in this part of the country. 
The Sheffield ironmasters are able to supply themselves with pig-iron 
ata cheap rate from the North Riding ; whilst for conversion into Bes- 
semer steel, dependence is alone placed on hematite and Swedish iron. 

The produce of the Derbyshire mines—argillaceous carbonate—is 
also tolerably steady, the number of furnaces in blast remaining nearly 
stationary from year to year. 

Shropshire is one of the oldest ironmaking districts, and its pro- 
duce has attained a world-wide celebrity in the Coalbrookdale and 
other well-known firms ; but its best days are over, and its supplies 
of ironstone and coal are failing. New mines are being opened out 
to a slight extent, but it is very doubtful whether the iron trade of 
this locality will ever show much improvement upon its existing 
position. ithout the explorations for coal along the eastern side of 
the coal-field should be particularly successful, its condition must 
gradually decline. 

Daciaahiie is the last of the new iron-fields which have sprung 

into existence during a recent period, and it seems destined to be- 
come an extensive ironmaking district. The ironstone belongs to 
the great Cleveland series, and is in North Lincolnshire of great 
thickness and extent. Fuel is available from the Derbyshire mines, 
and the locality is favourably situated for an export trade. It is 
highly probable that, in the course of ten years, the amount of 
ironstone annually raised in this county will far exceed the output 
for last year. 
_ Gloucestershire includes the Forest of Dean. The demand for 
this brown hematite is great, and hence the mines are being de- 
veloped, and the district is still being further opened up by railway 
communication. There are several blast: furnaces in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the mines, and as these are well situated for fuel, 
the present position of the locality is likely to be fairly maintained. 

Nevtinanherient and Durham yield a little carbonate of iron in the 
lead-mining districts, and also small quantities of argillaceous car- 
_bonate in the coal measures in a few localities. ‘The production of 
ironstone, however, will always be uncertain and fluctuating, and is 
not likely to show any permanent increase upon the last returns. . 
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The green sand of Wiltshire yields deposits of ironstone—an im- 

ure hydrated oxide—which is mostly conveyed into South Wales; 
a the quantity available is not likely to increase very much. 

The remaining districts require little notice. Devon and Cornwall 

, contain pockets or irregular deposits of brown hematite, and it is 
quite possible that extensive mines may be opened out now special 
attention is being devoted to the value of iron-ore. Somersetshire has 
deposits of spathic ore in the Brendon and Quantock Hills, which 
are now worked chiefly by the Ebbw Vale Company, of Monmouth- 
shire. ‘The quantity, lime, is limited. 

From the above remarks upon the various districts producing the 
ironstone from whence our present supplies of pig-iron are derived, it — 
will be seen that the localization of the iron trade has greatly changed 
during the last fifteen years. Though some of the older centres are 
now only shining with a secondary light, the new ironfields of Cleve- 
laud, the hematite district, North Staffordshire, Northampton, and 
Lincolnshire are calculated to yield practically exhaustless supplies of 
ironstone for many years hence; and it is to these localities that we 
naturally turn as the ironmaking districts of the future. 

As the economical extraction of iron from the mineral form in which 
it occurs in the earth depends upon a proper supply of fuel, and 
as these districts which attain any prominence in manufacturing iron, 
must do so mainly owing to their supplies of cheap fuel, it becomes a 
matter of importance to consider what are the resources of the iron- 
ore districts in this feature of coal. The following table shows the 


output of the several coal-fields, arranged in the order of production 
for the year 1566 :— 


Tons. 
Durham and Northumberland . . 25,194,550 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire. 12,298,580 
South Wales. : 9,376,443 
North Wales. ‘ 2,082,000 
Gloucestershire and Somerset. e 1,850,700 
Shropshire . ° 1,220,700 


Total . . 101,630,544 


From this tabular statement it appears that the Northumberland 
and Durham coal-field occupies as prominent a position amongst the 
coal-fields, as Cleveland does amongst the iron districts. The whole of 
the North Riding iron-ore, and the greater part of the hematite con- 
verted into pig-iron in the Cumberland and Lancashire furnaces is 
smelted with fuel from this coal-field, but the resources are yet so 
extensive that there is no fear of any falling off in the supply of coal 


and coke until a comparatively remote period, Scotland,. which 
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comes second as an ironstone district, takes a similar position with 
respect to its production of coal. ‘The Lancashire coal is not exten- 
sively used in iron making, but the coal-field is only partially developed 
yet, and may be looked upon as reliable for a long time. Stafford- 
shire (including North and South) takes the fourth place in the list, 
though the two parts of the county are very unevenly mated in this 
arrangement, ‘The North is young and vigorous, is only just being 
opened out, and has immense deposits of both coal and ironstone. 
The South is in many parts exhausted. Its famous ten-yard seam of 
coal is gone from a large area of the field, and the question of fuel is 
becoming a very important consideration for this district. Up to this 
time, however, there has not been much increase of price, betokening 
the failure of the supply to meet the local demand, and hopes are 
entertained that the red rocks which lock in the coal-field, and which 
in several instances have been successfully penetrated in the search 
for coal, may be found to overlie extensive tracts of coal measures at 
areasonable depth from the surface. South Wales has almost inex- 
haustible deposits of coal; enough, it is said, to last 5,000 years, at 
the present rate of consumption, so that the iron trade of the Princi- 
pality is not likely to suffer for want of abundant cheap fuel, and if 
the supplies of ironstone only keep up, the iron manufacture may be 
regarded as permanently located in Wales. Derbyshire and Mon- 
mouth show plenty of resources in fuel for the demands of the iron 
manufacture of these districts. On the whole there is no reason to 
anticipate that any of the existing ironmaking centres will find any 
great increase in the cost of fuel at present. 

We have examined the returns of ironstone raised, and have indi- 
cated in general terms. the distribution of the ore to the various smelt- 
ing districts. We now proceed to specify those localities; and here 
again we commence by giving a tabular statement of the make of 
pig-iron in each centre for the year 1866 :-— 

Tons. 
North of England and Clevelan $95,414 
Cumberland and Lancashire . . - 405,023 
North Staffordshire 210,335 
West Riding of Yorkshire.  —:119,747 
Gloucester, Wilts, and Somersetshire . 59,817 


Northamptonshire ‘ 19,174 


It thus appears that Scotland stood at the head of the iron-making 
districts in 1866. The number of blast furnaces scattered over the 
counties of Ayrshire, Lanarkshire, Fifeshire, Stirlingshire, and a few 
others, was 165, and of these only ninety-eight were in blast durin 
the year to which these returns relate, though for a portion of the 
year we believe considerably more than the number given were in 
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operation. ‘The North of England and Cleveland had several excep» 
tional circumstances marking the trade of 1866. Strikes occurred on 
two occasions, and in one case nearly all the furnaces were stop 

for a month. The production of ironstone in the Cleveland and 
Northern districts generally would seem to indicate a higher yield of 
pig-iron, but we give the returns as published in the mineral statistics 
of the United Kingdom. The number of furnaces built in this centre 
was 143, and of these 108 had been in blast during the year. South 
Staffordshire had 167 furnaces, and 112 in operation. The produce of 
this iron-field is much greater than the quantity of ironstone raised 
would lead us to expect ; but we have previously explained that there 
are extensive importations from other localities. South Wales and 
Monmouth taken collectively would fall into the second place for 
extent of production. ‘The number of furnaces built was 193, and of 
these 132 had been in blast. The native ironstone was not sufficient 
to make more than between one-third and one-fourth of the pig-iron 
smelted in the South Wales coal-field, but large quantities of mill 
cinder are used in addition to the imported ores. Cumberland and 
Lancashire appear to be using about two-fifths of the iron-ore raised. 


‘The number of blast furnaces was forty, and of these thirty-one 


were in operation. North Staffordshire, with twenty-eight furnaces 
blowing out of thirty-three built, would use up about one-half of the 
iron-ore raised, though there seems a little obscurity with reference to 
the returns for this locality, as no mention is made of the production 
of black band from the coal measures, and if the exports to South 
Staffordshire are correctly given, there is not sufficient balance for the 
local furnaces, in order to yield the quantity of pig-iron given in‘the 
table. Derbyshire, Shropshire, and the West Riding depend mainly 
upon native ironstone, and so are not undergoing much fluctuation in 
the production of pig-iron. It is noteworthy that although Northamp- 
tonshire and Lincolnshire are extensive ironstone centres, they make 
a comparatively trifling amount of iron. We may infer that consider- 
able changes will shortly.take place in the quantity of ironstone 
smelted in each of the above-named localities. The other districts do 
not call for any special remark. The total quantity of pig-iron produced 
in 1866 is given as 4,523,897 tons. The above statistics show exten- 
sive movements in this department of the iron trade since the time 
when it was roughly stated that one-third of our pig-iron was smelted 
in Wales, another third in South Staffordshire, and the remaining 
third in all the other districts combined. South Wales has now sunk 
down to the production of one-fifth, and South Staffordshire one- 
eighth of the total yield of pig-iron; whilst Cleveland has risen to 
turn out one-fifth, Scotland rather more than a fifth, and Cumberland 
and Lancashire one-eleventh of the national make of crude iron. 

The next point in the inquiry, as to the present position of the 
Iron Trade, relates naturally to the works in which the pig-iron is 
converted into malleable iron. The first process is to make puddled 
iron, and this is next changed by re-heating and rolling into. the 
requisite forms of rails, plates, sheets, hoops, and bars, The rolling 
mills, in which the last processes are carried on, differ very much in 
capacity for production, but puddling furnaces are the same lin al 
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districts, and hence afford a reliable criterion of the quantity of 
finished iron turned out by any district. Again tabulating our statis- 
tics, we have for our make of merchant iron in 1866 :— 


Puddling 
Furnaces. 


South Staffordshire . 1,829 


South Wales and Monmouth . 
North of England and Cleveland 
North Staffordshire . . 
West Riding of Yorkshire . 
Shropshire 

Lancashire 

Derbyshire 

Cumberland . 

Other Districts . 


Total 


As a manufacturing district, South Staffordshire holds a foremost 
position, and is also well known for the superior quality of the finished 
iron made by the leading houses. In fact, the brands of a few makers 
are in demand throughout the world, but more recently the quality of 
a good deal of Staffordshire iron has fallen far short of the old stan- 
dard. The mills are mostly occupied in the manufacture of bar iron, 
hoops, sheets, boiler-plates, nail-rods, and rivet iron. The heavier 
kinds of work, such as the manufacture of rails and ship-plates, are 
not, as a rule, carried on in this district. The hardware trades of 
Birmingham and the Black Country use up great quantities of the 
iron made in South Staffordshire, and the malleable iron trade has 
remained almost stationary for many years, notwithstanding the 
decrease in the make of pig-iron. The mills and forges are largely 
supplied with pig-iron from Cleveland and other districts. 

uth Wales makes about one-third less iron than the last-named 
centre. The speciality of the Principality is rails, though bars and 
plates are also manufactured. No particular extension of the mer- 
chant iron trade has taken place here for many years, but some of the 
rr extensive iron-making concerns in the world are situated in this 
istrict. 

The North of England and Cleveland is almost entirely a new 
iron manufacturing neighbourhood. ‘The rise of the Cleveland pig- 
iron trade, together with the favourable situation of the district for 
fuel and for an export trade, soon led to the establishment of exten- 
sive rolling-mills, with the necessary adjuncts, and at this time the 
production of finished iron is almost equal to that of Wales, and is 
nearly one-fifth of the entire make of Great Britain. The two lead- 
ing branches of manufacture are ship-plates and rails, and the iron is 
admirably adapted for both of these purposes. Bars and other 
varieties of merchant iron are also made here. The works are mostly 
situated near the Tees and the Tyne. ‘The forges of the district are 
not, however, nearly sufficient to use up all the pig-iron produced in 
the locality, but great quantities are exported to the Continent, to 
‘Wales, and to all parts of the country. 4) 

North Staffordshire is another new iron-making centre, having a 
general trade much like that of the southern part of the county. 
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There is not much pig-iron exported from this district, although 
ironstone is sent away freely. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire is about equal to the last-named 
locality in productive power. The make is of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter, including rails, plates, and merchant iron of all kinds. The 
district is not expanding. 

Scotland stands nearly at the head of the list as far as the make of 
pig-iron is concerned, but very little of this material is converted into 
a finished article. Only about one-twentieth of the whole make of 
the country belongs to Scotland ; hence nearly all the pig-iron has to 
find a market abroad, and in other localities. 

Lancashire and Cumberland again have a limited home consumption 
for conversion into malleable iron, and, like Scotland, they export 
nearly all their make. 

Shropshire still holds its ground as an iron manufacturing centre, 
and produces some superior brands. 

The other localities do not call for special comment. 

The finished iron, produced so extensively in this country, is partly 
consumed in the hardware manufactures, for machinery, railways, 
and for various purposes of home application. But our exports of 
iron are also very extensive, as we now supply iron, in one form or 
another, to every corner of the world. In 1866, the following were 
our exports under this head :— 


Tons. 
Pig and Puddled 497,138 
Bar, Angle, Bolt, and Rod 270,078 


498,595 


Wrought—all sorts . ‘ ° 132,473 
Old—for manufacture ° 15,845 


The principal countries to which the above iron has gone, are 
Canada, United States, British India, and Russia. 

We have now sketched the position of the British iron trade at the 
present day. The increase in the production of pig-iron which has 
taken place during the last ten or twelve years is nearly 50 per 
cent. In 1855, it was estimated that all other countries of the world 
put together might be making about 3,000,000 tons per annum, 
though it is probable that this calculation greatly overstates the 
actual facts; but even allowing that Great Britain was then only 
making one half of the total quantity of pig-iron produced in the 
world, it is not likely that those other iron-making countries have 
increased their make to anything like the same extent as ourselves, 

More recently, however, a great demand has arisen for the purer 


_ kinds of iron-ore, as these alone admit of being converted into 


‘* Bessemer iron,” or pig-iron, which can be used in the manufacture 
of Bessemer steel. ‘This has given a considerable impetus to the Iron 
Trade of several continental districts; but in no part of the world do 
these pure oxides occur in great abundance contiguous to available 
coal-beds, and hence it is not likely that our continental rivals will be 
able to interfere with our trade in this department. But, in order 
that we may be in a position to judge how far any great extension of 
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the European and American Iron Trades is to be expected, we will 
indicate briefly the resources of the principal countries in coal and 
ironstone. 

The ironstone of France is mainly obtained from the Oolitic, or, as 
it is there termed, the Jurassic, formation. The deposits extend 
through the Nord, the Pas de Calais, the Ardennes, Meuse, Moselle, 
Haute Marne, Sadne, Cote d’Or, and onwards into central France. 
They are also found in the eastern departments of the Jura and Isére, 
and stretch across the country towards the south. The coal measures 
of the Gard and St. Etienne also yield ironstone. ‘Though consider- 
able areas of coal-bearing rocks exist, they are not yet extensively 
worked, and much of the smelting is still effected with charcoal for 
fuel. It is probable that large tracts of coal are obscured by younger 
rocks, and that France will become much more distinguished for its 
mining and metallurgical operations than she is at present. ‘The 
Belgian coal-field extends into France on the north, and the Prussian 
field of Saarbruck also passes into the department of the Moselle, 
where deposits of ironstone are plentiful. ‘The next important coal- 
fields in the eastern departments are those of the Sadne-et-Loire and 
Creuzot. In the department of the Allier is the coal-field of Commen- 
try, supplying fuel to the ironworks bearing the same name; and many 
small fields are scattered over central France. ‘The coal measures of 
St. Etienne are amongst the most extensive in the country, and 
besides these, coal is found in many parts of Southern France, pro- 
bably extending beneath the younger geological formations. ‘There 
are ironworks in connection with all the principal coal-fields. Char- 
coal is extensively used in the manufacture of iron,-and also in blast 
furnace operations. It seems probable that the iron trade of France 
will continue to increase ; but beyond supplying their own wants, our 
neighbours are not likely to go. , 

Belgium possesses abundant supplies of hematite ores, chiefly 
derived from the carboniferous series, and hence within easy reach of 
the coal required in smelting. The Iron Trade of this little country 
has increased a good deal during the last ten years, and it is in this 
quarter that foreign competition in the manufacture of iron has been 
most keenly felt. Still pig-iron cannot be so cheaply made in 
Belgium as it can be imported from Cleveland, and a heavy trade is 
now transacted between the two districts; yet when the finished iron 
is produced, the Belgians are able to compete with our English 
ironmasters, not only in their own ports, but alse in the London, 
Liverpool, and American markets. The coal of Belgium is rather 
limited in extent, and is being rapidly exhausted, so that the diffi- 
culties of her iron manufacturers will be likely to increase rather than 
to diminish. 

Prussia is a much more dangerous rival. This country contains 
vast resources of coal and iron, and, when the means of intercommu- 
nication are more complete, a great development of the Iron Trade 
may be expected to take place. The war of last year for a time 
caused a suspension of industrial operations, but its effects will be 
highly beneficial to this branch of manufacture, from the consolida- 
tion of political interests which has taken place, and the scope which 
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will now be afforded for comprehensive measures of social improve- 
ment, and for the extension of manufactures. The great coal-field of 
the Ruhr has -een greatly developed of late, and now we hear of 
vast deposits of ironstone in Luxembourg, almost rivalling in extent 
and accessibility the famous Cleveland ironstone of England. There 
is also abundance of hematite and spathic ores in this district. 
Prussia, moreover, possesses great coal-tields and ironstone deposits 
on her eastern frontier, in Upper Silesia. In Thuringia, Northern 
Silesia, and other places, there are ample resources for the extension 
of the Iron Trades. malls 

In Austria the iron manufacture is widely diffused. The largest 
production is in Styria and Carinthia, where deposits of very pure 
spathic carbonate exist, and would be more extensively worked were 
it not for the difficulty of obtaining fuel,—the charcoal having fre- 
is to be conveyed many miles over tracts containing no good 
roads. 

Russia is extending her iron manufacture, and as the railway 
system will before long place all the principal parts of the vast 
country in direct communication with each other, much greater 
facilities will be soon afforded for developing this manufacture. 

Sweden, though possessing large quantities of pure ironstone, has 
to depend upon charcoal for fuel, and hence we are not likely to 
find any particular extension of the Iron Trade of this country. 

' Spain and Portugal have plenty of ironstone—hematite and car- 
bonate—but a deficiency of coal, and therefore it is probable that the 
ore will be conveyed to South Wales to be smelted. Considerable 
quantities of excellent ironstone are now expected from the Pyrenees. 

Turning to the United States, we find immense resources both of 
fuel and ironstone of all kinds, and the iron manufacture has increased 
considerably during the last few years. There is no doubt that 
eventually this trade will form a most important feature in the indus- 
tries of the United States, but it will be a long time before the means 
of communication are sufficiently extensive, and before the popula- 
tion is numerous enough to allow of the manufacture being carried on 
economically. In making iron, the item of manual labour must be 
higher than in almost any other manufacture, and it is just in this 
particular that the Americans will be deficient. Wages, indeed, are 
so high that English makers are able easily to send their pig and 
merchant iron into the American markets at much lower prices than 
the home produ.ers quote. By and by it is most likely that we 
shall find things gradually altering, however, and in proportion as 
the cost of production is diminished, and the nominal resources of 
this vast territory are developed, the demand for British iron on the 
other side of the Atlantic will decrease. 

The above brief sketch clearly demonstrates that iron and coal are 
extensively distributed, and that we may expect to find powerful 
rivals rising up in all parts of the world, claiming a share of that 
trade which we have hitherto almost entirely monopolized. Were it 
not that we may also anticipate an extension in the demand for iron, 
we might naturally look with some apprehension upon the indications 
of a development of the foreign Iron Trade which are. presenting 
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themselves. And even tow, if our ironmasters do not bestir them- 
selves, and use most energetic efforts to keep well ahead of their 
competitors, by the introduction of every possible improvement in the 
methods of manufacture, they will find their trade speedily passing 
into other channels. At present there seems no reason to question 
our ability to repair the mischief which our apathy during the last 
few years has produced. Our manufacturers seem to be getting fully 
alive to the tangible nature of the rivals against whom they have 
now to contend. They are investigating the actual position of 
affairs for themselves. They have nearly abandoned their stereo- 
typed cry of security, and are prepared to look at the real facts of 
the case with careful attention. Provided they do this generally, 
and thus place themselves in a position to understand the weak and 
the strong points possessed by each nation, and by each particular 
district, they will be able to apply the proper remedy when special 
exigencies arise. It is highly desirable that ironmasters and iron- 
workers should be alike well-informed of the bare facts connected 
with the status and prospects of the British Iron Trade, as it is found 
that even the increase of a few shillings in the cost of manufacturing 
iron is quite sufficient to effect a complete change in the geographical 
distribution of the trade. We shall only be able to retain our present 
commanding position as long as we can sell iron cheaper than our 
neighbours, hen our ability to do this ceases, the Iron Trade will 
quickly locate itself in more favoured districts. 

A well-known English ironmaster, who has carefully considered the 
prospects of the British Iron Trade, and in order to arrive at correct 
conclusions, has personally visited all the leading centres of production 
during the past summer, states that he can see no change in the rela- 
tive position of the British and continental iron manufacture during 
the last quarter of a century. The foreign manufacture has advanced, 
but not in a greater ratio than our own. He considers that all the 
advantages possessed by this country in the production of iron are 
shared by one or other of the European nations, and that on the 
whole it is only the peculiar geographical conditions prevailing in 
this country which give us a superiority over our neighbours. But 
on the other hand wages are from 15 to 30 per cent. lower 
abroad than in the English iron districts, though the cost of living is 
rather against the continental workman. He believes, however, that 
we have in our extensive deposits of coal a sufficient guarantee of the 
stability of the British Iron Trade, and he sums up his views on this 
question in the following words :—-‘‘ Favoured thus, as we un- 
doubtedly are by nature, there seems nothing wanting for our success 
in this noble branch of manufacturing science, than a continuance of 
that still unflagging spirit of enterprize on the part of the masters, 
and the exercise of that operative skill on the side of our workmen 
which is still unsurpassed in any iron-producing country of Europe ; 
but in this alliance a correct knowledge by both of the competitors 
we have to meet, and a thorough belief in the inseparable union of 
the interests of each, is indispensable.”* This sentence seems to give 


* Paper read by Mr. T. L. Bell, at the Dundee Meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 
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a reliable view of the present prospects of the British Iron Trade ; 
what its existing position is we have shown from actual statistics, 
‘The importance of this department of manufacturing industry, all 
will be ready to acknowledge ; and it is a matter of national conse- 
quence whether there are any grounds for apprehending that this 
branch of our trade is on the decline. We have demonstrated that. 
it is now more extensive than it has been at any previous period of 
our history ; and we cordially hope that its prospects may continue 
to improve year by year, notwithstanding the severe competition to 
which it may be subjected. - 


Since the above was in type, the important proceedings in connec- 
tion with the opening of the new docks and warehouses at Barrow-in- 
Furness, North Lancashire, have given special prominence to the vast 
development of the Iron Trade of this particular district. My. Glad- 
stone, in referring to the matter, alluded to the rapidity with which 
Middlesborough, on the east coast, and Barrow, on the west, had 
risen into great centres of population and commerce. The former 
has increased, from a single house at the commencement of the 
century, to a population of nearly 40,000 at the present time. Barrow 
has grown, in a few years, from a small isolated village to a town 
of nearly 20,060 inhabitants; and the extensive docks (which were 
opened in September last), the thriving town of Barrow, and the new 
villages in the vicinity, are all results of the development of the Iron 
and Steel ‘Trade in what was formerly the almost inaccessible and un- 
known district of ‘‘ Lancashire over the Sands.” ‘The rise of Cleve- 
land and Furness is only to be compared with Transatlantic progress, 
and the history of these places proves most unmistakably that there 
is yet great industrial vitality in what is sometimes termed “the old 
country ”—a vitality which will doubtless enable us to hold our own 
against the powerful rivals who are now contending with us in the 
markets of the world. ‘Though there are many facts connected with 
the extension of the continental iron manufacture which require the 
most careful attention from British ironmasters, and though a large 
amount of success has attended the metallurgical operations of French, 
Belgian, and German houses during the last few years, in no foreign 
country can we find such remarkable instances of industrial develop- 
ment as are furnished by the two localities, for which Middlesborough 
and Barrow are the respective capitals. The growth of these districts 
certainly augurs well for our future prosperity, and should afford the 
strongest possible inducement for the members of the British Iron 
Trade to renew their exertions in turning to the best advantage the 
vast natural resources at their command. 


J. JonrEs. 
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V.—NATIVE TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF INDIA. 


Amone the many important subjects touching the welfare of our vast 
territories in India, and the maintenance of a good feeling between 
the Imperial Government and the natives, is the encouragement of 
reciprocity in commercial relations, each country selling to the other 
such commodities as that other cannot so well produce for itself. 
This exchange, of course, goes on already to a large extent, and cannot 
be healthily augmented by any bolstering-up in the way of bounties 
and protection ; but increased information is sadly wanted concerning 
the real capabilities of the East to fulfil her part in the double process 
of buying and selling. Whether India can best make for herself, or 
best buy from England ; whether it is better to introduce steam-worked 
machinery, or to leave the nimble-fingered Hindu to earn his few 
pence per day as at present—can only be determined by a careful 
attention to the conditions of each particular kind of manufacture. 
Taking the vast range of industries pertaining to clothing and its 
materials, our imports from India have lately been far more valuable 
than our exports thither, owing to the enormous price paid for raw 
cotton during the American civil war ; but in the eight years preceding 
(1854 to 1861), the total exports were nearly equal to the total imports 
between the two countries. Merchants and manufacturers are deeply 
interested in knowing whether this equality is the proper thing to 
maintain, whether both sides of the equation cannot be raised, and 
how this can be done. A valuable book has lately been published* 
by a native gentleman who, himself a mill-owner at Bombay, has also 
acquired an extensive knowledge of the mills and factories of Eng- 
land. His object is to encourage the establishment of steam-worked 
machinery in India, for the consumption of fibrous and other materials 
grown in that country; and for this purpose he gives drawings and 
estimates, as well as descriptions of factory buildings and manufactur- 
ing machines, in great variety. But whether we assist India to manu- 
facture for herself, or try to supply her at a cheaper rate than that 
at which she can supply herself, it is equally necessary that we should 
know something of the wants of the natives, their tastes and habits, 
their capacity for producing, and their means for spending. The woven 
goods employed for clothing are especially fitted to illustrate many of 
these matters, owing to the vast quantities and great variety made by 
them. It happens fortunately that we are now in a position to learn 
more on this subject than at any former period. 

_ The textile manufactures of India are illustrated to such an extent 
in the stores of the India Museum, that Dr. J. Forbes Watson 
(Reporter on the Products of India, and curator of the museum) has 
been enabled to select 700 distinct and highly characteristic samples— 
each of which may be said to have both a manufacturing and a 
sumptuary history of its own—as a result of textile working, and as a 
material suitable for some particular kind of clothing. The 700 have 
been bound up into eighteen large volumes, and the process has been 


* “How to develop Productive Industry in India and the East.” ‘Edited by_P. R, 
Cola, late sole proprietor of the Arkwright Cotton Mills, Bombay. 1867. 
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repeated until twenty such sets have been prepared. These the 
Council of India authorized Dr. Watson to distribute among twenty 
different towns in the United Kingdom and India ; “so that there 
may be twenty places, each provided with a collection exactly like all 
the others, and so arranged as to admit of the interchange of refer- 
ences when desired.” They form, in fact, twenty Industrial Museums, 
teaching the same lesson, conveying the same information, to twenty 
manufacturing communities. All the specimens are really working 
samples; for they have been so cut from the piece as to indicate its 
general character, and to enable the manufacturer to produce an 
imitation of it if he wishes so to do. 

The subjects which are illustrated by the 700 specimens are the 
skill of the natives of India in dyeing and textile processes ; the taste 
or fancy which they exhibit in colours and designs ; the custom of the 
inhabitants with reference to the use of particular fabrics for particular 
garments ; and the direction which the operations of English manufac- 
turers ought to take in order to hit the wants of India as a purchaser. 

Take, for instance, the relation between the garment itself and the 
fabric of which it is formed. This introduces us to some remarkable 
prints in the usages of the natives of India, A large proportion of 

ndia clothing is made entirely in the loom; that is, not merely the 
material but the garment itself, without the aid of scissors or needle. 
It is believed that the Hindus did not practise needlework before the 
Mohammedan invasion of their country ; we wove quadrangular 
pieces of different sizes, proportions, materials, and qualities, and 
simply adopted them as garments without further change of shape. 
Even to the present day the Hindus are more prone than the Moham- 
medans to loom-made apparel—some of the more strict castes deeming 
a sewn-up garment as a kind of desecration. We thus get at a funda- 
mental classification of India textiles, which we may call loom-garments 
and piece-goods, the latter being cut and sewn in a variety of ways. 

What, then, are the loom-garments thus mentioned? They are 
more important than piece goods for an English manufacturer to 
become fumiliar with, on account of their and the variety 
of their patterns. Among the men the chief head-gear is the turban 
or pugra, nearly always made of a quadrangular piece of fabric with- 
out any cutting or sewing. It is known by more than a dozen 
different names, according to its character. Some are compact and 
neat, others voluminous and loose ; some with a knot on the crown, 
others brocaded for full dress ; some for military officers, and some for 
traders ; some varying according to the province, and some according 
to the tribe or caste. One kind will require a piece exactly square, 
while another can only be satisfied by a length much greater than the 
breadth ; but in each case the piece is woven to the proper proportion. 
More important than the turban is the loongee or body-garment, 
almost always made in the loom, without the aid of scissors. It is, in 
fact, a shawl wrapped round the body, but with almost infinite 
varieties. It ranges from three to six yards in length, and from one 
tu three in width; the larger kinds being often used as a sheet at 
night. Another loom-made garment is the dhotee, a scarf or shawl, 
folded round the loins and thighs, and forming the only garment 
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(except the turban) for many of the poorer Hindus. It varies in size, 
from the smallest apology for an apron to the amplitude of a woman’s 

tticoat, but is generally of medium size and tightly wrapped round. 
Both in texture and pattern it is less important than the loongee ; and 
it is always made of cotton, that it may wash easily. The swmmer- 
bund is a waistband or sash, made of a strip woven to the proper 
length and width ; it varies from three to six yards in length, and 
from nine to fifteen inches in width; it is worn mostly by Moham- 


medans, but also by Hindus in full dress. The pitumbur is a sort of 


substitute for the dhotee, made of silk and wool, and worn by the 
Brahmins as their only garment when at meals—a time when their 
rules of caste forbid them to wear a cotton garment. For women the 
chief loom-made garment is the saree, a large kind of shawl to cover 
both head and body. It is worn more by the Hindus than by the 
Mohammedans, and more in the south of India than in the north; in 
the south, indeed, it is often the only garment of poor women. One 
end is usually passed twice round the waist, the upper border is tied 
in a strong knot, and the end allowed to fall in a graceful fold to the 
ankle, forming a kind of petticoat or skirt, covering one leg more 
than the other; while the other end is passed in front across the left 
arm and shoulder, one edge being brought over the top of the head, 
and then allowed to fall behind, and over the right shoulder and arm. 
Sometimes the saree is as voluminous as an English petticoat, some- 
times as tight and scanty as drawers. Nearly a dozen different names 
are given to it, according to the material, size, shape, colour, and 
mode of adornment. ‘The quadrangular strip of cloth which forms it 
varies very greatly, from two yards to nine yards in length, and half 
a yard to a yard and a half in width. ‘The boorka is a kind of 
enormous veil, thrown over the head and enveloping the whole figure, 
with network openings for the eyes; it is not worn with the saree, 
but with trousers or a petticoat. Kerchie/s of various kinds are worn ; 
sometimes fastened like a turban with one end falling loose behind, 
sometimes as a small shawl round the body ; they are mostly a little 
under a yard square. The shawl, worn in a manner more or less similar 
to the European shawl, is a man’s garment rather than a woman’s in 
India; the doshalla, the kussaba, the jamewar, the ulwan, and other 
kinds, are named according to their length, breadth, and style; and 
each of them has sub-varieties depending on the mode of decoration. 
Besides these loom-garments, these turbans, loonges, dhotees, kurm- 
merbunds, pitamburs, sarees, boorkas, kerchiefs, and shawls, the natives 
of India wear others made by the aid of the scissors and the needle from 


piece-goods—not so important (as we have said) in a manufacturing | 


sense, because not made in such large quantities ; but still teaching much 
concerning the tastes and wants of the East. Sometimes, for cheapness, 
a smaller piece is cut from a larger, to make a loongee, dhotee, or 
saree, with little or no sewing ; but this is an exception to the general 
rule. Among the head-coverings made up from piece-goods are the 
skull-cap ; the taj, or small conical cap ; the col, a cap with a knot or 
knob at the top ; the ¢opee, a large and gorgeous state cap ; the mitre- 
shaped Parsee hat, made of chintz on a pasteboard foundation ; and 
the Sundee topee, a kind of cylinder hat, with the brim at the top. 
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There is no particular head-dress for native women, other than of the 
saree and kerchief kinds. Men’s body clothing, so far as made up 
from piece-goods, partakes in various degrees of the coat, coatee, 
jacket, tunic, shirt, gown, and cloak, according to cireumstances. The 
garment may be tight or loose, long or short, sleeved or unsleeved, 
open in front or closed in front. Well-to-do Hindus are much 
accustomed to wear long calico coats. It is said that a Hindu may 
generally be known from a Mohammedan by the jacket or similar 
garment, the former fastening it on the right side, and the latter-on 
the left. The paejama, or trousers, are worn by both sexes—more b 
Mohammedans than Hindus ; they vary greatly between tight and 
loose, long and short, tied and loose at the ankles, &e. The peshwaz 
is one among many names for the petticoat, which differs much more 
in proportion than ‘an English skirt. The: cholee is a closely-fitting 
bodice, much worn by women ; it is tied sometimes before and some- 
times behind, but has generally short sleeves; different varieties of it 
are called the koortee, kuchuree, kupassa, angiya, and ungia, 
Besides other important teachings a to be adverted to, 
the 700 samples illustrate in a special manner these differences in 
the character of native dresses, as being loom-made in the majority 
of instances, and sewn-up in others. This has suggested the mode 
of arranging the samples in the volumes—the turban-pieces by them- 
selves, the loongee-pieces by themselves, and so on. Each of these 
groups or collections is further divided according to the quality of the 
garment, the nature of the material, and the mode of ornamentation ; 
insomuch that silk is separated from cotton, costly fabrics from cheap 


fabrics, gold-thread embroidery from coloured thread, &c. The 
samples are fastened to the right-hand pages of the leaves of each 
volume, many of them in such a way as to display both faces of the 


fabric. As the size is large folio, most of the pages accommodate 
more than one specimen each. At the top of the page is a little 
printed information, relating to the material of each sample, such as 
silk, cotton, &c., the native name given to it, the kind of garment for 
which suited, the length and width of the piece into which usually 
woven, the weight in ounces of a given number of yards, the price 
(expressed in English currency) at which purchasable, the district 
or town where manufactured, &c. Each page therefore tells its own 
tale pretty clearly. 

A glance through the volumes is sufficient to give us a general 
idea of the varied and curious nature of the contents, irrespective of 
those more important lessons which a manufacturer may derive by 
closer examivation. Texture, colour, design, price, all are worthy of 
note. If turban-pieces are illustrated, the samples are so cut as to 
show the coloured or embroidered ends which many of them possess. 
If a garment piece of a particular shape, any differences between the 
selvage edges are similarly brought into view. Some of the turban- 
pieces have colours woven in, some stamped, with vandyke, chintz, 
diamond, and other patterns; and decorations in gold are both inter- 
woven and printed, according to the costliness of the specimen. 
Coloured ends to the garment-pieces for men are very prevalent. 
Here and there the colours approach nearly the brilliancy of the 
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magenta*and mauve class; but more generally they are less bright 
though still good. Many of the stripes, checks, spots, and tartan- 
like patterns of the loongee pieces are so like those with which we are 
familiar in this country, that one is set thinking whether the Hindus 
have borrowed from us or we frem them: most likely both of these 
plans have been followed. ‘There is considerable mixture of silk and 
cotton in many of the garment-pieces for women ; while in the richer 
kinds gold embroidery is largely used. One sample shows a material 
for women’s dress in the humbler ranks of life so coarse as to be 
more like towelling than a print, with a plain middle and a red and 
black border ; its price of fourpence per square yard shows what can 
be done when cotton is cheap. A sort of glazed chintz appears fre- 
quently among the samples, as if in favour for dress patterns. The 
silk pieces for cholees or bodices are in some cases so rich as to be 
worth what the natives evidently regard as a very high price; a 
piece, for instance, five yards by one, being two, three, four, or even 
five pounds in price. Silk alone, and silk combined with gold, are 
used for these. In muslins the variety is very great ; some being very 
open and irregular, others regular, and so fine as to excite wonder how 
human fingers could spin and weave them. Some are striped, some 
checked, some figured, some embroidered; silk with gold, silk with 
silver, silk of two or three colours, are used as adornments to the 
muslin ; a few specimens are stamped with gold or silver, instead of 
embroidered ; while others are decked with spangles and beetle-wings 
made of some kind of foil. The fine plain muslins are, however, 
more interesting than these gay patterns, seeing that the excellence of 
the spinning and weaving has few extraneous aids; we see at once 
what fingers can do, in that kind of work to which we apply steam- 
power so largely. There is a sample from a piece 19 yards by 43 
inches, price 4/.; another from a piece 21 yards by 43 inches, 5/. 2s. ; 
and another 10 yards by 36 inches, 47. ‘There is Cuddapah muslin, 
13 yards long by 36 inches wide, weighing 9 ounces the piece, priced 
4l. 4s.; and Amee muslin, 16 yards by 48 inches, weighing 13 ounces, 
with a price of 127. 5s. This last instance is a remarkable one, seeing 
that, in a land where cotton and labour are so cheap, plain muslin can 
be made so fine and beautiful as to be worth nearly four times its 
- weight in pure silver. At the other end of the scale, many varieties 
of textile goods seem to be worth fourpence to sixpence per square 
yard—more or less than that per yard run according as the fabric is 
more or less than a yard wide—such as kerchief poeent, striped or 
checked, or glazed by rubbing with a chank shell; cotton prints of 
coarse quality ; shaw] patterns for petticoats, coarse, but rich in colour. 
Among the prices worth noting are unbleached cotton diaper and damask 
table-napkins, 21 inches square, 7d. each ; huckaback towels, a yard 
square, 13d.; dungy towels, 33 inches by 22, 4d.; Sepoy regulation 
sleeping rugs, 86 inches by 40, 2s. There are sleeping rugs of cotton 
so thick and substantial that one, 80 inches by 60, weighs six pounds. 
Some of the Jubbulpore tent cloths, printed palempores, and sooree 
cottons are remarkable either for their patterns or their prices. The 
goods in which wool is the material employed are mostly of coarse 
quality, made—it may be observed—in those northern hilly parts of 
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India where long-woolled sheep are plentiful, and where the com- 
parative coldness of the climate renders necessary more substantial 
clothing than is needed in the plains. Blankets, coats, cloaks, trousers, 
horse-cloths, &c., are exhibited of very coarse but warm quality ; 
some of them prepared by a kind of felting process to an enormous 
thickness. Then there are kid-cloth carpets, thick and soft; and 
remarkably deep-piled carpets from Ellore. As to the Cashmere 

shawls, with their well-known pattern borders, so intricate and so 
~ skilfully wrought, they are of course represented here. 

In order still further to give practical value to these samples, Dr. 
Forbes Watson has published a folio volume of text, containing a 
larger amount of information, perhaps, than has ever before been 
collected concerning the costume of the people of India. The shape, 
and size, and manner of wearing the several kinds of garment are 
abundantly described ; the nature and quality of the fibres which the 
native spinner takes in hand are compared ; the manufacturing pro- 
cesses adopted are in many instances given in the words of eye-wit- 
nesses ; the characteristics observable in the colours and patterns in 
favour among the natives are noted; and prices are tabulated in such 
a way as to afford data for comparison with those of English goods. 

One of the most useful features in Dr. Watson’s volume is the in- . 
sertion of coloured photographs. ‘These are among the best possible 
illustrations for en a work. ‘They are portraits, each representing 
a native attired in the kind of garment. which it is the immediate 
object to display. From the prince down to the humblest ryot, or 
the lowest caste of Hindu, all are available. Whether the gorgeous 
cloth of gold or the roughest and coarsest calico, whether the 
“*woven wind” muslin of the robe or the loin-cloth of the peasant, 
every photograph shows the relation which some one kind of textile 
material bears to native costume. The photographs in some cases 
show the head only, to display the turban ; in others the full figure, 
to display robes, trousers, &c.; and in others, groups of figures, 
illustrating many different garments in one picture. The Govern- 
ment of India possess an immense store of such photographs, from 
which these are a selection ; and as each picture is carefully coloured, 
tint as well as form and material is brought before us. Here we find 
six heads of natives, decked with turbans so strikingly different in 
shape and arrangement as to show how much scope there is for in- 
dividual taste in the matter—the large white turban of the Hindu, 
the plain white of the Sikh, the large yellow of the Jat, the small red 
of other tribes. Here is a group of bare-legged Hindus, showing the 
white turban, the long-sleeved short jacket, and the dhotee. Here 
are six other heads, the coverings of which give us some idea of a 
large poe turban, a printed turban with pendulous ends of gold 
thread, a Brahmin’s turban with gold embroidery, a small cashmere- 


shawl turban, a Parsee turban or topee, and a Rajpoot embroidered 
skull-cap ; and certainly no French ladies ever showed more diversity 
in the shape of their bonnets than the natives of India show in the 
shape of these turbans. A group of two natives playing at chess, and 
three others looking on, affords an opportunity of displaying the 
manner of wearing the Mohammedan white turbans embroidered 
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with gold. Single full-length figures are selected to display the — 
colours and forms of the dhotee, the loongee, the short Hindu 
quilted jacket, the paejama or narrow trouser, the wide trouser, the 
Mohammedan coat of medium length, and the long Hindu coat. 
Among these, two Affghans, with white turbans, loose robe-coats, 
and wide trousers, all of cotton, show how readily elegance may be 
combined with cheapness in Oriental costume. Hite we find illus- 
trations of male attire made of cotton and silk—the loongee and 
dhotee with ornamental borders and ends; the loongee worn over a 
coat reaching to the knee; the loongee and the Mohammedan tunic 
with trousers having very much of a “ peg-top” arrangement. Next 
we come to numerous exemplifications of female attire made of cotton, 
each as worn by the person whose portrait has been photographed— 
a Hindu labouring woman wearing the saree or scarf; a woman with 
a head-cloth, cholee, or bodice, and petticoat; a dancing girl from 
Sindh, with a saree over a petticoat; the jacket and petticoat of a 
Kangra woman ; the wide and the narrow forms of trousers worn by 
Mohammedan ladies; and various combinations of the saree, cholee, 
jacket, and petticoat. The brown skins and the nose-rings are 
accompaniments not immediately important for the present purpose ; 
but the camera, as a faithful delineator, has shown the latter, while 
the colourist has represented the former. After these are given 
various photogra bol figures, wearing the more costly muslins and 
silks of India. Here is her Highness the Begum of Bhopal, in state 
costume, wearing the collar and star of the Order of India, lately 
bestowed in recognition of her friendly services during the Indian 
revolt; the royal lady is heavily laden with vestments, the colours of 
which are gorgeous and diversified. Here she is also in a plainer 
Mahratta costume; and a Brahmin lady, wearing the saree as an 
entire dress; and a Hindu widow, wearing the saree in very grace- 
ful folds; and women wearing the same garment combined either 
with a Cashmere. shawl or with a long-sleeved jacket. Cotton and 
silk having been thus treated, we are next presented with photo- 
graphs of natives, mostly males, wearing woollen apparel. Among 
the garments and materials thus shown are the rough felt wrapper of 
Sindh ; the Bhotan coat and attached kilt; the large sheepskin cloak 
of Sindh ; the rough woollen plaid of Behar; the woollen coat worn 
by the hill tribes of Kumaoon ; the felt cloak worn by the Nepaulese 
over head and shoulders. These are garments mostly worn by the 
humbler class; but to illustrate the use of wool in the attire of the 
wealthy, other photographs are given, showing how the Cashmere 
shawl, the droga, and the kummerbund are worn, together or sepa- 
rate, and the appearance they present as to form and pattern. 


After this general description of the eighteen volumes of samples 
and the volume of text and photographs, we have next to see what 
lessons can be derived from them, what information susceptible of 
being applied to useful purposes. It would of course not have 
been worth while for the Government of India to incur the cost of 
making the collection for the mere pleasure of looking at pretty or 
curious things; it was intended to supply something which might 
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further the manufacturing and mercantile relations between England 
and India—something that would tell us here in the home country of 
the wants and the tastes of our fellow-subjects in the East. Perhaps 
the best mode of elucidating this matter will be by treating in suc- 
cession the five subjects of material, quality, colour, pattern, and 
price, as related to the textile manufactures of India. Something 
has already been said in a general way on all these matters, which 
will have prepared the way for what follows. 

Material or Fibre.—The kinds of fibre employed in manufacturing 
the native clothing is a matter of the first importance, both to the 
natives themselves and to the English manufacturers who may wish 
to obtain a share of the market; seeing that the abundance and 
cheapness of the supply will mainly depend on the consideration 
whether or not the fibres are grown ia that country itself. Now 
India is rich in this particular. ‘There are cotton and silk in plentiful 
store on the plains, and wool on the mountain slopes: and the wages 
of labour being extremely low, these fibres can be sold at a price 
which few other parts of the world can equal. Can we bring cotton 
and silk and wool from India, twelve thousand miles to England, manu- 
facture them by steam machinery into textile goods, send those goods 
twelve thousand miles to India, and there compete with the native 
spinner and weaver in his own market? A great problem this, 
which can only be answered after a long series of patient trials. 
There are nearly two hundred million inhabitants of India (taking 
the name in its widest geographical sense), clothed, some very scantily, 
and others very richly. Cotton is far more used as a material than 
any other substance ; and the quantity used is so immense that the 
spinning and weaving of only a small per-centage of it would employ 
all the machines and hands of Lancashire. e have obtained some 
hold of the market ; but to how great a per-centage that hold may 
eventually rise, is a question for the future. 

Cotton is used more extensively than any other substance for 
turbans, because, besides being the cheapest and most abundant, it 
is a good non-conductor of heat, and affords better eseape for perspira- 
tion than silk or woollen; it also admits of the ready introduction of 
other kinds of fibre by way of ornamentation. The cheapness also 
enables the native weaver to use profitably a large quantity of cotton 
in those garments, such as loongees and dhotees, which must be made 
thick and warm for the colder districts. Even in the hot regions the 
nights are often very cold, and render necessary a warmth of body- 
coverings and bed-coverings which we are not generally in the habit 
of supposing would be suitable in India. During the recent cotton 
famine, when the prices of textile goods rose greatly, owing to the 
scarcity and enormous price of the raw material, the thick India 
cotton goods maintained their home market more steadily than any 
sent over from England; owing chiefly, it is supposed, to the fact 
that any English goods that would answer the same purpose were 
dearer than the coarse native cottons. Ina report from the Sudder 
Board of Revenue to the government of the North-west Provinces, 
relating to the state of trade in 1864, it is stated that the native 
article is more durable, thicker, warmer, and better suited to the wants 
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of the peuple in these provinces; and Lancashire must produce a 
coarser, thicker, and cheaper article than it does at present, before it 
can compete in this department of manufacture with the native weaver. 
It happens that the same substance which is the cheapest for thick 
garments is also the best fitted for light textures suitable for hot 
weather. The muslins of India consume a large portion of the finest 
growths of cotton; they may be decorated with silk, or gold, or silver, 
but cotton is uniformly the main material employed. So it is likewise 
in regard to that intermediate textile material of which so large a part 
of the clothing of the Hindu is made—dyed and printed cottons ; less 
warm than coarse goods, and more warm than muslins, they present a 
useful substance and agreeable patterns at a cheaper price than any 
other material would permit. ‘lhe cheapness of cotton and the relative 
scarcity of hemp and flax lead to the employment of the fomer in vast 
quantities for tents and sails, in addition to the use for garments. 

Silk is the material next in importance to cotton in reference to the 
textile manufactures of India. Besides supplying native wants, there 
is a large export to other countries. Silk is used for making up 
trouserings and other garments, and for linings; it is used in combi- 
nation with cotton in producing plain, striped, and checked fabrics for 
trouserings, skirts, and cholees; it is used very largely in making a 
favourite material called mushroo, having a satin face and a cotton 
back, for upholstery purposes as well as for dress ; and it is used for 
certain printed fabrics, mostly worn by the Hindus. ‘The mushroos 
are very important, in reference to any attempts to introduce English 
silk goods to India; they are invariably well dyed with good and fast 
colours, so as to wash; and the weaving is so conducted that the fabric 
retains its gloss after washing—qualities which English and French 
satin do not possess. There is a little silk gauze made in India, but 
only a little; light, open cottons, or muslins, are used instead. A 
good deal of cotton net, of Nottingham manufacture, is now used in 
India for mosquito curtains. Besides the true silks, the produce of the 
bomby.x or silkworm, there are certain kinds of wild silk used, called 
tussur, eria, and moonga. Moonga is the most glossy of the three, 
and is very much employed, especially in mixed fabrics and in em- 
broidery. Moonga is imported into Dacca from Sylhet and Assam, 
and is prepared for the loom by steeping in turmeric water, steeping 
in lime-juice, rinsing, drying, sizing with rice paste, reeling, and 
warping. Mixtures of this moonga with cotton are largely used in 
making fabrics known as kutawroomee, nowbutee, azeezoola, luchuck, 
&¢., mostly exported from Dacca to Arabia, where they are made up 
into turbans and other articles of dress. The tussur and eria silks 
are durable, but not so glossy and agreeable as the moonga. 

Wool is the third material in importance in reference to the cloth- 
ing of India. All the finer wools are reserved for the famous Cashmere 
shawls—not necessarily made in Cashmere, any more than Kidder- 
minster carpets are confined to that town. In the Punjaub, the 
woollen shawl manufacture is now more important than that of any 
other textile; the weavers are mostly immigrants from Cashmere, but 
the last-named province still takes the lead in producing the finer 
specimens, The Cashmerians always keep their choicest staples of 
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wool for their own looms, and they are also more skilful than the 
Punjaubees in dyeing. The very finest and richest Cashmere shawl, 
weighing seven pounds, woven in the loom in one piece, will command 
the enormous price of 300/., even in Cashmere itself—that is, little 
less than its weight in pure gold. Shawls made of pashwmeea, or 
pan shawl-cloth, embroidered with the needle, although often very 

autiful, are not prized so highly as those in which the pattern is 
woven into and with the cloth. The same cloth is used for outer 
robes and many other garments, including girdles, turbans, caps, 
trousers, stockings, neckerchiefs, and leggings ; as well as for carpets 
canopies, curtains, saddle-cloths, elephant-housings, pillow-biers, bags 
or purses, napkins, dish-covers, and many other purposes. The Pun- 
jaubees give distinct names to several kinds of wool used in their manu- 
factures—the fine shawl wool, a downy substance found next the skin 
and below the thick hair of the Tibetan goat, often worth 7s. a pound 
in Cashmere; the fleece of the Cabul and Peshawur sheep, used in cloth 
for the choga, or sleeved cloak ; the wool of the Kerman or South | 
Persian sheep, used for the cheaper kinds of Cashmere shawls ; the 
hair of a goat common in Cabul and Peshawur ; the woolly hair of the 
camel, for coarse chogas ; and the sheep’s wool of the vast plains at the 
foot of the Himalaya range, employed for some of the cheaper kinds of 
goods. Puttoos and sulongs are two kinds of cloth made for men’s 
garments, in which sheep’s wool and camels’ hair may be used either 
together or separate. The soft wool of the young dromedary is also 
occasionally used. In some provinces of India wool is made into felt 
of great thickness, much in the same way as in making a felt hat; and 
then a pattern is produced by laying on patches of coloured wool in 
accordance with a certain device or design, felting them into the sub- 
stance, and bringing down the surface to a smooth level by shearing. 
The felts are not much used-for clothing ; they are in demand for 
carpets, cushions, bedding, tents, and horse-cloths. 

Flax, hemp, and jute, as textile materials for clothing, are not very 
largely used in India; they compete in only a small degree with 
cotton, silk, and wool. 

Gold and silver are employed in India in brocades and embroidery 
to an extent far exceeding anything practised in Europe. The nabobs 
and rajahs are sometimes resplendent with glitter, owing to the 
quantity of gold and silver thread wrought up with the fabric of their 
robes and other garments. There may be merely gold thread in the 
border as a finish, or there may be stripes of gold and silver alternating 
with stripes of silk ;, or gold figures woven into a mushroo pattern, or 
still more elaborate fabric known as kincobs. In all these the gold 
and silver is woven in with the silk, in the same loom and at the same 
time. But there is also a great deal of embroidery in the precious 
metals done by hand. The gold and silver thread of India is very 
carefully made ; the purity of the metal, the reduction to a very fine 
flattened wire, and the twisting round silk threads, are all most 
dexterously ensured. In the gorgeous brocades and cloth of gold, the 
metal is a without having a silken core or centre to the kullabootun 
or thread. 


Quality or fineness—We pass from material to quality. In all 
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that relates to the fineness or delicacy of India textiles, muslin takes 
the first place—that famous muslin which is so much admired in all 
civilized countries. It is a disputed point whether the Houldsworths, 
and one or two other eminent firms in Lancashire, have ever equalled 
by machinery the hand-spun and hand-woven muslins of Dacca. There 
is a battle about fineness. In Lancashire, the fineness of cotton yarn 
for spinning is denoted by the number of hanks to a pound, there being 
840 yards to a hank; while the fineness of the muslin is denoted by 
the number of threads of warp and weft in a square inch. It is stated, 
however, that the starch used in dressing the yarn disturbs any accu- 
rate comparison of Dacca muslin with the machine-made fabrics of 
Lancashire, owing to the litter being more abundantly starched than 
the former. Dr. Forbes Watson considered it would be useful to 
examine the matter by some other standard—the actual thickness of 
the yarn and the actual number of filaments of cotton composing it. 
This could only be done by microscopic aid. He procured four 
exquisite specimens of muslin, two European and two Hindu. (1), 
was the best of those displayed at the Great Exhibition in 1851, said 
in the catalogue to be of No. 540 yarn; (2), was the best European 
specimen displayed at the International Exhibition in 1862, called 
No. 440, and woven in France with yarn spun by Messrs. Houlds- 
worth; (3), the best piece of Dacca muslin exhibited in 1862, 
No. 380; and (4), a still finer specimen contained in the East India 
Museum, No. 406. ‘There is a doubt whether the first of these four 
specimens had not a much too high number assigned to it—possibly a 
clerical or typographical error. ‘Two microscopic observers examined 
the four samples over and over again, taking different portions each 
time, and checking each other’s calculations. The mean results were 
to this effect—that the two Dacca muslins were finer than the two 
European muslins, both in the diameter of the yarn and in the number 
of filaments composing it. ‘The thickness of each individual filament 
was slightly less in the European than in the Indian specimens, but 
this must have been in the quality of the cotton itself, rather than in 
the manipulations of handicraft—sea-island American cotton being 
finer than Indian. The two European specimens had about fourteen 
filaments to the thread of yarn, whereas the Dacca specimens did not 
exceed nine. How the nimble fingers of the Hindu must have 
worked, to reduce a tuft of cotton wool to this exquisite thread of 
only nine individual fibres! What small diameters we are here 
dealing with may be seen in the following table, showing the thick- 
nesses of the filaments and yarns in decimal parts of an inch :— 
Diameter of Diameter of 
Filament. Yarn. 
Specimen 1. 0000539 0° 002167 
» 2 07000643 0°002220 
» 3. 07000719 0-001896 
» 4. 07000803 0°001526 
The thinnest of these spun yarns was thus only ;},th of an inch, or 
thereabouts ; while the thinnest of the constituent filaments was very 
little more than ;,1,5th of an inch. The degree of twist given to the 
filaments, in spinning them into a thread or yarn, was also compared ; 
and then it was found that the two European specimens had 57 and 
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88 twists or turns in an inch, respectively ; while the two Dacca speci- 
mens had 81 and 110. This is supposed to afford a reasonable clue 
to the superior durability of India muslin over that of Europe ; seeing 
that the harder twist enables the threads to bear more wear and 
washing. In short, the finest India muslin is both finer and stronger 
than the finest English. . 

With regard to an element of quality in the cotton goods sent out 
from England to find a market in India, the necessity is becoming 
recognized of comparing our practice with that of the natives in the 
matter of sizing, starching, or dressing. We ‘doctor’ our muslins 
and calicoes to a greater extent than the Hindus deem desirable. 
“Of the cotton goods sent from this country to India,” we are told 
by Dr. Watson, ‘‘a considerable quantity is found to be mildewed, 
either on arrival there or soon after. It need scarcely be said that 
this is a fact of importance, and one which seriously interferes with 
the success of trade operations. Efforts have been made to account 
for it; and the general opinion arrived at is, that it depends on the 
presence of certain salts in the size used by the British manufacturer. 
. - . Nothing can be simpler or purer than the size used by the 
native manufacturer, which may be described as usually consisting 
of rice-water, or, in other words, of starch. In the case of the 
Dacca muslins, we know that the rice is treated in a peculiar manner, 
being parched in hot sand before the removal of its husk, and by 
that process having its starch probably converted into dextrine. No- 
thing is added to it except a small quantity of fine lime. It will be 
observed that it contains neither soap nor oleaginous matters, nor other 
drugs, as is generally the case with the sizing used by the British manu- 
facturer. No native-made goods are sold by weight, so that there is no 
inducement to size heavily, and thus sell starch at the price of manu- 
factured cotton.” Various specimens of native textiles, accurately 
examined and compared, show that the sizing varies from 2 per cent. 
to 24 per cent. of the total weight; a great diversity, certainly ; but 
in two fabrics of equal texture, one English, and the other Hindu, 
it seems to be the case that the latter has received a purer kind of 
size, and less in quantity, than the former. 

In reference to calico, the common unbleached kinds are more 
important in a commercial sense than any other, seeing that they 
constitute a large portion of the clothing of the millions of India. 
They are used also for packing goods, and as a covering for the dead. 
It is considered by competent authorities that the manufacture in 
India of the commoner of these fabrics is not likely to be much 
affected by competition with European fabrics, seeing that the native- 
made thread of which they consist can be sold at a less price than 
any similar yarn as yet exported from this country. Whether this is 
also the case with cotton canvas is not so certain ; but this material, 
very largely used in India for tents and for ship sails, is spun and woven 
by the natives in a way remarkable for a combination of lightness 
with strength. One fact worth noticing is, that the process of 

quilting-bed coverings is much adopted in those parts of India where 
the nights are cold ; and also in cotton garments to be worn in the 
same regions. he truth is, that under the word India, we include 
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provinces so different in latitude and climate, that while the thinnest 
muslin is warm enough in one, the thickest wooillens are not too warm 
in another. 

Colour, or Dye.—Next we come to the important question, Wha 
do these samples of India textiles teach the English dyer and calico- 
printer, in regard to the richness and permanence of the dyes? 
Ought he to imitate those colours in order to command a reception 
for his goods in the India market, or should he rather tempt his 
Hindu and Mohammedan customers with the rich colours which che- 
mistry has lately supplied to him? This is simply one example of 
the contest between old fashions and new fashions, so well known to 
our manufacturers and shopkeepers. Some persons prefer a par- 
ticular style, pattern, device, design, fashion, because they have 
become accustomed to it, and on that ground regard it as proper and 
suitable ; whereas others seek for novelty, and are the best customers 
for those who invent new fashions. Or rather, it may be more correct 
to say that all of us are oldfashioned in some things, and prone to 
novelty in others. ‘The old willow-pattern blue and white plate still 
maintains its ascendency, notwithstanding that the manufacturers are 
quite willing to introduce a more artistic pattern ; a housewife will buy 
the former in preference, although very particular that her bonnet 
shall be of the last new fashion. Concerning textile goods for India, 
nothing but enterprising trials will determine whether the natives 
would or would not prefer our modern European colours to those 
which have been known in India for ages. 

Dr. Forbes Watson tells us,—and the samples and coloured photo- 
graphs furnish similar information,—that India turban-pieces present 
every colour and hue in the rainbow, White, however, naturally 
takes the most prominent position; red comes next, then yellow, and 
after them green, blue, purple, and occasionally black; the darker 
colours being almost invariably relieved by embroidery. Among 
silk turbans, buffs, greys, and shot tints prevail. A dark red colour, 
long in favour among the Hindu dyers at Madura, in Madras Pre- 
sidency, is much employed as a set-off to the ornamentation of 
turbans. Among the cotton sarees or women’s garments, there are 
very varied applications of dyeing to the production of end or border 
patterns. A blue ground, with a flowered pattern in dark red, brown, 
and white, and a cross stripe at one end, with a flowered design ona 
chocolate ground, is one of the patterns. Another is a bleached 
cotton, with a red flowered design enclosing a black sprig of similar 
pattern ; and at one end a flowered and scroll pattern printed in red 
and black. A pink ground, with diagonal rows of small red flowers 
within dotted red lines, and an end ornamented with red and black 
figured and flowered stripes, with a pine pattern printed on a plain 
pink ground. A scarlet ground, with diagonal rows of white spots ; 
a flowered pine pattern in a six-inch crimson stripe at each end, and 
at the principal end a bluish-black ground, dotted with red and white 
spots. A white and chocolate device on a glazed chintz, enclosing a 
red flower on a light brown ground, with a six-inch border in a foliage 
pattern on a black ground, and a twelve-inch end, with flowered 
figures, on a chocolate ground. These are some of the examples of 
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combinations of colour in the garment-pieces. Muslins, for the 
dresses both of men and women, are interwoven with coloured threads 
into checks and stripes in great variety. A green double stripe; an 
itich stripe formed by eight pink lines; wide and narrow black stripes 
alternately ; a check, formed by the crossing of pink and green 
stripes, by pink alone, by blue alone, by one colour in two difierent 
widths—are examples. Some, again, have figured patterns, such as a 
blue check, with red and blue dots in the squares ; a small, dark blue 
figure on a crimson ground ; red and white spots with yellow centres 
on a black ground ; a diagonal pattern of green spots on a crimson 
ground ; scrolls of white spots, interspersed with square green spots 
having yellow centres, on a crimson ground; and a diagonal check of 
red and yellow spots, with a circular centre.of yellow spots in each 
lozenge, on a black ground. , 

As regards dyed and printed calicoes most used for women’s skirts 
or petticoats, the actual printing is not so good as that produced in 
England. ‘Our machinery and appliances are more perfect. But 
while this is true as a rule, there are marked exceptions ; and among 
the specimens will be found some which are as beautiful and as well 
finished as anything the British manufacturer can produce. The 
native dyer and printer has attained great skill in fixing his colours, 
and this point is one which deserves serious consideration. It must 
always be remembered that the body-clothing of the Hindu is fre- 
quently washed, and by a process which is extremely rough. It is 
essential therefore that the colours should be thoroughly fast. A 
failure in this entirely destroys the value of the fabric ; and hence, 
many of the prints sent from this country have fallen into disrepute ; 
our manufacturers not having fully recognized the necessity of send- 
ing no printed goods to India but those in which all the colours are 
fast.” ‘Those specimens in which the pattern is printed on a dyed 
ground, have the ground generally of a dark colour, such as black, 
deep red, and dark brown, as if to throw up by contrast the design 

rinted in lighter tints. In silk printing, the natives display much 
ingenuity. ‘The Parsees are accustomed to make sarees and trousers 
ef printed spotted silk, in which the spots are produced in a way 
which seems a sad waste of time to Englishmen familiar with rapid 
machine-work. Dark spots with white margins are produced by 
hitching up and:tying with a thread small portions of the cloth, which, 
on transference to the dye-trough, remain unaffected by the colour 
employed. The rapidity with which the successive little portions of 
cloth are hitched up and tied by an expert hand, is said to be re- 
markable. It is not so much the spot itself, as a ring or margin 
formed by the ligature, which remains undyed. The spots are not 
very regular, either in shape or in arrangement, and are never ‘likely 
to be exactly imitated by machine-work. 
' As regards Cashmere shawls, Moorcroft states that the native dyers 
profess to employ no less than sixty-four tints, each of which has its 
name, such as gulanar for crimson. The best kinds of crimson are 
produced from cochineal, the cheaper kinds from lac and kermes. 
é ood is used for other red dyes ; indigo for blues and greens. One 
statement made by him seems to require further confirmation, to the 
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effect that blue and green dyes are sometimes obtained by ‘‘ boiling 
from European broadcloth.” How could the natives afford to use so 
expensive a source of dye? and what sort of dye would it be that 
would wash out in this way? Carthamus and saffron furnish various 
tints of orange and yellow. The whiter and finer the fibre of the 
wool, and the finer the yarn into which it is spun, the more is it 
capable of receiving a brilliant dye; and this is one reason why the 
fine white wool of the goat is preferred to sheep’s wool for Cash- 
mere shawls, As to the pattern, the nakash, or pattern drawer, 
prepares it in black and white, and then a kind of artistic fore- 
man decides in what way different colours shall be employed to 
develop the pattern in the most beautiful way. He notes down each 
colour, the number of threads to which it is to extend, the colour by 
which it is to be followed, and so on in succession throughout the 
whole pattern. ‘The actual weavers or loom-workers follow the pro- 
gramme or formula thus written down. 

Pattern or Design.—Closely allied to the subject of dyes and 
colours is that of patterns or designs; the calico-printer is, in fact, 
just as much dependent on the one as on the other. And here, too, 
he must ask himself whether it would be better to imitate India 
patterns, or to habituate the Oriental natives to those designs which 


spring up in Europe, in his arrangements for establishing an export 


trade from England to India? ‘This is an important question. Dr. 
Forbes Watson draws attention to the fact that a particular style of 
ornamentation is preferred by the natives for each kind of garment ; 
that, in fact, ornamentation is often the only observable point of 
difference between the kinds. <A piece of cloth may be offered for 
sale, the length, breadth, and quality of which would fit it for use as 
a turban or a loongee; yet it may proye utterly unsaleable because 
the decoration is not of a customary sort. It may be such as to 
injure the usefulness of the proposed garment; or it may not be in 
good taste, from the.native point of view ; or its colours are not likely 
to be so fast as would be necessary in a material for that particular 
kind of garment. Whatever be the explanation, the fact remains 
that the pattern or ornamentation must vary with the nature of the 
garment, or the goods will hang on hand in the market. 

It must not be supposed that showy patterns are in favour in 
India, whatever may be the case in other parts of the East. In 
these volumes, as is justly remarked, “ there will be found good 
evidence that Indian taste in decoration is in the highest degree 
refined. Such combinations of form and colour as many of these 
specimens exhibit every one will call beautiful; and this beauty has 
one constant feature—a quietness and harmony which never fail to 
fascinate. This also can be said of it: there is no waste of orna- 
mentation, which is present where it should be, and absent where 
it should not be. The portions which are concealed when the gar- 
ment is on the wearer are rarely decorated ; nor is there any of that 
lavish expenditure of ornament which so often purchases show at the 
expense of comfort. It is in obedience to this principle that the 
decoration of loom-made garments is nearly always confined to one 
cr both ends, or one or both borders, according to circumstances. 
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. . . Nor is this confined to native-work, as it is seen in what we are 
presently speaking of ; for the same compliment may be broadly paid 
to the productions of the Indian artizan, who is always careful to 
avoid a useless or wasteful ornamentation, and who never allows him- 
self to forget the purpose which the article he is adorning is designed to 
fulfil. But it is not in these respects alone that the excellency of the 
native artizan is to be seen. He continually displays an admirable 
skill in the arrangement of form and colour, producing those beau- 
tiful and harmonious combinations which are to the eye what chords 
in music are to the ear. The subdued elegance which characterises 
Indian decoration never fails to please; it marks a pure and refined 
taste; and whether it be the result of cultivation or of instinct, it 
certainly exhibits a charming obedience to the great principles of 
art.’ 

In turbans, as the cloth is often intricately folded, the ornamenta- 
tion is made dependent on the particular portions which show ; the 
outer end is usually left free to hang down a little, or is turned up 
over the folds at the back. In the simpler and more common forms 
this free end has coloured threads interwoven as an ornament; while 
in the handsomer kinds there are gold stripes. Sometimes the deco- 
ration is made to extend longitudinally a little way up from the end, 
so as to be seen on the side of one or two of the last folds of the tur- 
ban, The loongee, or body-garment, affords greater scope than the 
turban for the introduction of the same system of ornamentation. 
There is a greater quantity of edge or selvage visible, to which the 
pattern is mostly applied. The two ends and the borders receive 
similar ornamentation, because all are seen when in use. In the 
scarfs, as well as the turbans, for women, however, there is ornament 
only at one end, the opposite end being usually concealed in the 
_ process of folding round the person. The sarees or long scarfs for 

women are usually decorated on the same principle as the loongee, 
having ornamental borders of some kind or other, and one exposed 
end similarly treated. Sometimes these end and border patterns are 
produced by interweaving coloured threads, sometimes by printing, 
and in other cases by simple dyeing. Many of the printed cottons 
present excellent imitations of English check and tartan patterns, 
used for making up into skirts, petticoats, and trousers—a proof that 
the natives are willing to adopt some at least of our designs. 

One very marked and interesting class of ornamental textile fabrics 
are the embroideries, which the Hindus prepare both in the loom 
and by hand. The loom embroidery is usually with gold and silver 
threads ; but the hand-specimens are mcre varied in character. Many 
of the native Mohammedan ladies execute this work with exquisite 

_ skill and taste. Every kind of material, from the coarsest muslin to 
the richest Cashmere cloth; is thus adorned. The art is supposed to 
have been introduced into India from Persia, where it was practised 
at a much earlier date. Mr. Taylor, in his ‘‘ Cotton Manufactures of 
Dacca,” describes the mode in which the embroiderers carry on their 

work: ‘The cloth is stretched out in a horizontal bamboo frame of 
rude construction, raised about a couple of feet from the ground, and 
the figures intended to be worked or embroidered are drawn upon it 
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by designers, who are generally Hindu painters. On woollen cloths 
the outlines are traced with chalk, on muslin with pencil, and the 
body of the design copied from coloured drawings. ‘The embroiderers, 
seated upon the floor around the frame, ply the needle, which, it may 
be remarked, they do not draw towards, but, on the contrary, push 
from them, as is the case with all native sewers in India. In place 
of scissors they commonly use a piece of glass or chinaware to cut 
the threads. The zar-doz, or embroiderers, constitute a distinct society, 
or Mohammedan guild of artizans,” ‘The embroidery on muslin, 
known as chikan work, includes a great variety of figured and flowered 
patterns ; and also a kind of net-work, formed by breaking down the 
texture of the muslin with the needle, and converting it into open 
meshes. ‘The business of chikan-embroidery gives employment to 
many of the population at Dacca. A_ coarse kind of embroidery is 
executed, not so much for native wear as for export to Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf, It is done either with cotton or with silk thread, and 
on fabrics either of silk alone or of silk mixed with cotton, but always 
coarse in quality. ‘The designs are not drawn -by hand, but are 
stamped by cloth-printers, who use for this purpose small blocks of 
wood having the device cut in relief; the ink or pigment consists of 
red earth mixed with gum mucilage, and is easily washed off when 
the work is finished. ‘‘ This kind of embroidery forms the leisure 
occupation of the majority of the females of poor Mohammedan 
families in the towns. The cloths having the figures stamped upon 
them are distributed among the embroiderers of this class, and are 
worked by them when not engaged in their domestic duties. The 
merchants who carry on this business employ male and female agents 
to distribute the cloth, and silk, and cotton thread among the embroi- 
derers ; and through them they make occasional advances of wages to 
the latter, as the work proceeds. ‘The amount earned by each em- 
broiderer is a small pittance” (‘Taylor). : 
In regard to Cashmere shawls, the ornamentation is distinguished 
by different names—such as pala, the embroidery at the two ends; 
hashia, a border running along each side or edge; zanjir, a chain- 
work running above and below the pala, and enclosing it; dhour, 
a running ornament enveloping the whole of the border design ; 
kunjbutha, a cluster of flowers as a corner ornament; mattan, the 
decorated part of the field or ground; butha, the large cone-like 
ornament which forms the chief feature in the pattern of a Cashmere 
shawl; kirkhabutha, large compound flowers, consisting of groups of 
smaller ones; and rezabutha, small flowers, thickly set. 
‘The carpet and rug patterns are a matter of considerable im- 
pore, owing to the largeness of visible surface in such articles. 
here the natives sit on the ground so much as they do in India, 
these floor-coverings naturally exhibit much diversity of size and of 
The best kinds are made at Ellore, Hydrabad, 
nares, Mirzapore, and Goruckpore. Dr. Forbes Watson states that 
in many parts of India an — to imitate European patterns is 
producing a degradation in the style of carpets and rugs. ‘‘ In place 


of the beauty and usefulness of the native design, some of the carpets 
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and rugs lately imported into this country are simply hideous—pale 
colours in contrast with raw yellows and blues—common European 
chintz patterns, intermixed with the distorted remains of fine native 
designs. ‘These errors are not those into which the native artist will 
fall if left to himself. They are, in the majority of instances, forced 
upon him by his European employer, who, believing in the rose and 
daffodil patterns of his youth, has yet to acquire the power of appre- 
ciating the higher and more refined art of the people amongst whom, 
for a time, his lot has been cast.’”’ According to this, English- 
men have more to learn than to teach in their dealings with Hindus 
concerning matters of taste in textile patterns. If this be so, it is an 
important matter to be borne in mind by English manufacturers who 
desire to supply the markets of the East with acceptable goods. 
Prices.—Lastly we come to the current market-prices of India 
textiles, a commercially-interesting subject to the English manu- 
facturer. If he is to find a large and important sale for his goods in 
the East, he must compete with the hand-working natives in price as 
well as in quality and pattern. Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta may 
be the ports at which his merchandize is landed, and the business 
centres of the merchants with whom he immediately deals; but he 
must also know something of the manufacturing condition and pro- 
ductions of the interior country, the prices at which the natives can 
buy their clothing of native retailers. Dr. Forbes Watson has sought 
as much as possible to further this object. When arranging and tabu- 
lating the samples collected, whether by purchase or by presentation, 
he endeavoured to ascertain the exact price of each in the native 
market. By combining this with a statement of the length and width 
of the piece from which the sample was cut, an English manufacturer 
can see how much per yard is charged for each specimen, and can 
then compare it with the capabilities of his own establishment. ‘The 
rices quoted are those for the year 1854, paid, or at least recorded, 
y the various committees appointed by the Government in India to 
collect specimens for the Paris Universal Exhibition, to be held in 
the following year. The price of raw cotton was at that time very 
much lower than it is now, and the wages of labour in India were in 
all probability lower also; hence it is necessary to compare the price 
of India manufactured goods then, not with English prices now, but 
with English prices as they were thirteen years ago. A tabulated 
list is given in the printed volume of all the 700 samples, describing 
the name or use of the piece, the material of which made, the quality, 
the length and breadth of the woven piece from which the, sample 
was cut, the weight and price of the piece, and the place of manu- 
facture, or, if this is not known, the place whence obtained. As the 
webs are woven of all widths, from seven inches to three yards and a 
half, the price per yard run is no indication either of dearness or 
cheapness, unless taken in connection with the width of the piece. 
The statement of the weight is valuable, as it affords direct means of 
estimating the fineness of the material; multiplying the length of the 
piece by the breadth, we get at the number of square yards, then the 
total weight and total price give the weight and price for each square 
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yard. Let us select a few examples of muslins, to illustrate this 
matter : 
Length. Width. Weight. 
Yds. in. Yds. in. 
5 1 0 
14 0 34 
0 1 0 
1 5 
0 0 34 
7 1 12 
That which we have placed No. 3 in the above list is an ex- 
quisite — of plain Dacca muslin, the abrawan, or “ running 
water,” for ladies’ dresses. Being yard wide, we see at a glance that 
twenty square yards weigh less than half a pound, and that it sells in 
India at more than 6s. a yard. No. 2 in the list, the shubuam, or 
“evening-dew,” is almost as fine and delicate. Sample 6 exhibits 
the enormous price of 36s. per square yard, but this is richly 
embroidered in a fine pattern with gold. Some specimens of cloth of. 
gold, with or without coloured silk stripes, are priced at about a 
guinea per square yard. We will next give four examples of calico: 


Width. Weight. 


One of these exhibits the exceedingly low price of 23d. per square 
yard ; it is a specimen of guzzy cloth from the Agra province. A 
few examples of coloured cotton may next follow : 

Width. Weight. 

Lbs. ozs. 
3 
12 
12 
7 
9 
13 
14 
2 


No. 1 is a kerchief for wearing on the head and shoulders, glazed 
by a chank shell being rubbed over the surface. No. 2 is a chintz 
printed and glazed, for wearing over the head and shoulders. No. 8 
is a printed cotton for petticoats. No. 4 is a coarse cotton, chintz 
printed. No.5 is a chintz for lining tents. No.6 is a plaid or 
tartan-pattern gown-piece, ‘‘ imitation English.” No. 7 is a check- 
pattern gown-piece. No. 8 is a striped gingham gown-piece. So far 
as regards quantity of cotton, the very cheapest thing, perhaps, is 
a rug suttringee, from Mangalore, more than five yards long, two 
and a half wide, weighing fifteen pounds and a quarter, and price 
only two shillings! (Surely there must be some mistake here, typo- 
graphical or otherwise!) Pass we now to a few illustrations of silk goods: 

Length. Width. Weight. Price. 
Yds. in. Yds. in, Lbs. ozs. £ s. da, 
1. 7 15 0 21} 2 9 3 0 0 


2 $8 O 019 . 0 10 
0 27 0 7 


WROD 


i 
} 
Yds, in. nehes, S. OZS. 8s. d. 
1. 12 18 28 2 12 4 0 an 
2. 17 18 18 1 13 2 
3. 16 #18 3l 3 12 3 
4. 12 0 34 3 0 4 0 bo 
1 2 6 
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Length. Width. Weight. 

Yds. in. Yds.in. * Lbs. ozs, 
4 ll 0 
5. 39 18 
6. 1 21 
7. 
8 
9. 


3 


ll 0 

8 0 

0. 9 18 


oo 


No. 1 is a plain red silk; 2, a shot purple with yellow stripes; 
3, a coloured check, sungee chankhanah; 4, a plain pink silk, thin 
texture, extra wide ; 5, a yellow durreeaee, very narrow; 6, a black 
kerchief, with coloured figures and border ; 7, a silk gauze for mos- 
quito curtains: 8, a silk gauze with gold flowers; 9, a dyed twilled 
silk; 10, a large check silk. Let us finally glance at the woollen 
goods: the weight, as before, denoting the. fineness or coarseness, 
and the price denoting the value per square yard, per tale, or per 
piece : 


Width, Weight. 
Yds, in. Lbs. ozs. 
164 


eo 


0 
15 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


1l. 
12. 


NOR 


In this list of specimens, No. 1 is a woollen cloth of fine quality, 
made in Tibet; 2 is a cwmblee, or blanket, from Marwhar; 3, a 
strong blanket of coarse material from the Mahratta country; 4, a 
bordered blanket from Bangalore ; 5, a loongee or scarf, used not 
only as a garment but also for a bed-cover and a saddle-cloth; 6, a 
horse-cloth with a large dark check pattern, from Delhi; 7, a felt 
material used for leggings, from Tibet; 8, a figured and_ striped 
Cashmere shawl; 9, a fine, plain, white shawl cloth, from Lahore ; 
10, a red and yellow check scarf, with a narrow figured border sewn 
on; 11, a plain brown camels’ hair burruch cloth, from Sindh ; and 
12, an inferior quality of woollen wrapper, from the Punjaub. 


The samples prepared under the direction of the Government of 
India are, as we have said, collected in eighteen volumes; and 
twenty sets are now ready, all exactly alike. It was at first intended 
to retain them all in the United Kingdom; but it was afterwards 
deemed better to send some of them to India, because they might 
possibly be of direct use to native manufacturers, and because they 
would facilitate trade operations between the two countries. Whether 
the steam-mill and machinery system is to be largely introduced into 
India or not, the native manufacturer has pes a a fair claim to 
profit if he can by such a collection as this. In relation to mercantile 
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intercourse, an agent in India for an English house may, if he have 
an opportunity of consulting one of the sets of samples out there, 
send home word what kind of sample will best suit the India 
market; he might name the sample, or designate it by its number, 
instead of sending over a piece. Vice versd, an agent in England for 
a native India house (and there are such) may adopt the same method 
in communicating with his principals. And in wide-spreading India 
itself, there would be an advantage in affording to each province, 
presidency, or region, the means of knowing something about the 
taste and productions of the others. There have on this ground been 
seven sets of the volumes presented in India, to Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Berar, Kurrachee, the Punjaub, and the North-west Pro- 
vinces, The thirteen copies retained in this country have been pre- 
sented to Belfast, Bradford, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, Liverpool, Macclesfield, Manchester, Preston, Salford, 
and the India Museum in London. . All these towns are either the 
seats of important textile manufactures, or possess industrial museums 
in which the volumes can be suitably deposited. We should have 
thought that as Manchester and Salford are virtually one town, one 
set would have sufficed fur them, leaving the other for appropriation 
to Coventry or to Norwich, each of which is the head-quarters of a 
particular kind of textile manufacture ; but doubtless there is a good 
reason assignable for the selection of recipients. ‘The conditions on 
which the collection is presented to any particular town are—that 
the volumes shall be well preserved; and that they shall be of easy 
access to all persons, whether townsmen or not, who are likely to be 
able to make practical use of the information thus obtainable. ‘The 
British manufacturer will learn what goods are likely to prove sale- 
able in India, and what he can produce more cheaply than the native 
can; while the British merchant may find among some of the delicate 
fabrics of India, or of those which are elaborately decorated, articles 
which it will be profitable to import, because they can be made more 
cheaply in the East ” (Watson). One especial use of the samples is 
this: that a close examination of them will often suffice to show 
which among them will, and which will not, be producible by 
machinery as effectively as by hand. 

It is within the range of reasonable pean that these very 
interesting coilections may be a means of drawing attention to the 
desirability of forming trade museums, technological collections that 
will teach our workmen and designers what is doing in foreign lands. 
Many indications have lately been afforded, by the Paris Exhibition 
of 1867 among others, of the recent rapid advance of certain foreign 
nations in many branches of manufacture. Not that we in England 
are falling back, but that they are advancing more rapidly ;. thereby 
lessening the relative superiority in which we have hitherto prided 
ourselves. It is a matter, not for alarm, but for observation and 
inquiry, followed up by well-directed activity. 

 Gxroree Dopp. 
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VIL—THE PERIODICAL METEORS OF NOVEMBER. 
(With three Illustrations.) 


Asout the end of the second week in the month of November, 
three times within the memory of many persons who have attained, 
or but little surpassed, the age of seventy years, and four times within 
little more than a century from the present day—in the years 1766, 
1799, 1833, and 1866, has a vast assemblage of physical objects— 
which, whatever may be their origin or their intrinsic nature, assume, 
when they become visible, the form of a shower of the luminous 
meteors termed falling stars, or shooting stars—arrived in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the earth from the neighbourhood in space of the 
pant Uranus, the most distant but one of the planets of our system. 
ot being merely a single closely-compacted mass, but having multi- 
tudes of its constituent bodies, or, comparatively speaking, its particles, 
distributed along the line of its long elliptical orbit, in smaller but yet 
immense assemblages, more or less numerous and extended, the fore- 
runners of the main body have been observed at the same epoch a 
year or two before, and its followers a year or two after its own 
magnificent apparition. The period of its revolution around the sun, 
first suggested by an eminent American man of science, Professor 
Hi. A. Newton, of Yale College, in New England, as one of five 
alternatives, one of which must be the true period—though not 
deemed by him the most probable of them—has been demonstrated 
by speed of the first physical astronomers and mathematicians in 
Europe to be thirty-three years and a quarter; while the partial 
annual returns of the display which take place result from the annual 
return of the earth to a certain part of its own orbit. One of these 
gifted men, Schiaparelli of Milan, before the phenomenon of 1866 
occurred, had determined that the orbit of a similar shower of . 
meteoric bodies, of which the epoch is August 10th, was identical 
with that of the Comet No. II. 1862; a discovery so momentous in a 
scientific point of view, as well as so utterly unexpected, that its-effect 
upon the minds of natural philosophers and astronomers was comparable 
only with the effect of the shower of meteors itself upon the senses 
and immediate thoughts of the unprepared witnesses who beheld it 
for the first time. Inferior in mysterious interest to the sun and the 
nebule only—and as being occasional phenomena uniting brilliancy 
and apparent magnitude in a degree unequalled by any other objects 
of astronomy observable by the naked eye, having to many minds a 
still higher character of sublimity—the nature of comets had become a 
constant theme of unsatisfied wonder on the one hand, and of un- 
mr sexe philosophical inquiry and speculation on the other. 
rom the 10th century, or somewhat earlier, upwards, a number of 
returns of what we now call the November Meteors, with a certain 
small difference in time which recent investigations have accounted 
for, had been recorded both by chroniclers of history and by the 
Thaumatographers, or describers of wonders, who, in the darker and 
in the middle ages, supplied the place of scientific observers of nature. 
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And, as we now know, meteors of other periods scarcely less fixed, 
were similarly recorded. But thé recognition and appreciation of 
periodicity, except in the most obvious cases, belong only to modern 
science ; and no suspicion that these showers of meteors were really 
riodical sexms 10 have been entertained. When, however, on 
ovember 13th, 1832, a similar display recurred to that witnessed at 
the same Cute in 1799, the probability of its periodicity was recog- 
nized by some, but it was not till after the magnificent apparition of 
the following year that philosophers became convinced that all these 
were truly periodical returns of the same collection of heavenly bodies. 
As the term of thirty-three years approached, preparations were made 
for the due observation of the expected phenomenon, and thus the 
shower of meteors of November 13th and 14th, 1866, was hailed by 
astronomers and meteorologists with scientific acclamation. 

The French and English discoverers of the planet Neptune, M. Le 
Verrier and Professor Adams, have again concurred in a cosmical 
investigation relating to the distant regions of our solar system. They 
have determined, after the partial coincidence of the orbit of the 
November Meteors, as made out by the former astronomer, with 
that of the Comet discovered by Tempel, No. I. of 1866, as computed 
by Oppolzer, a German mathematician, had been recognized, that the 
coincidence, properly-the identity, is complete; and that this comct 
and these meteors have the same perihelion in the neighbourhood of 
the earth, and the same aphelion in the vicinity of Uranus. 


The Engraving No. 1 represents a phase of the meteor-shower of 
November 14th, 1866, as witnessed at Peckham, in the south postal 
district of London, looking west. Mr. William White Warren, an 
artist whose exquisite sketches in oil of scenery and natural phenomena 
made both “on the spot” and “at the time ” are well-known, has 
permitted us to copy from one of them this illustration. ‘The forms 
and characteristic appearances of the meteors, as all who. saw them 
will testify, are given with great accuracy. Some of the objects re- 
presented are the meteors entire, as they first appeared, and others 
the persistent Juminous streaks they left in the sky. 

herever the shower was witnessed the general phenomena were 
the same. A most interesting account of them, as seen at Glasgow, 
under the circumstances stated in our explanation of Engraving No. 2, 
has been made public by Mr. A. 8. Herschel. Equally vivid with 
Humboldt’s celebrated description of the shower of 1799, and Olm- 
sted’s and Twining’s of that of 1833, it exceeds them in scientific 
value in the proportion of the subsequent advance of science. 

‘** At ten minutes past one,” he relates, ‘‘ it would be difficult to 
say to what the appearance of the shower might be compared, unless 
it was to the course of arrows; as when the English bowmen stepped 
to the front at Agincourt, and discharged against the foe— 


‘With Spanish yew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth-yard long, 
That like to serpents stung, 

Piercing the weather.’ 


Straight and parallel was the direction, and swift and uniform the 
speed of this vastly extended system of bodies, moving with entire 
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harmony and concert. In every quarter of the heavens the appear- 
ance was the same. Meteors for the most part as bright as the prin- 
cipal fixed stars, and many brighter; a large proportion comparable 
to Sirius, and some to Jupiter, sped through the firmament right and 
left, in a stream so fast and copious, that, like drops of water upon a 
standing pool, to count them all might well have tasked the mind.” 
Sometimes ‘‘a slight lull could be perceived [one of the intervals 
alluded to below of less frequent appearance of meteors, or appear- 
ance of a smaller number], if that might be called a lull in ich a 
burst of six or eight meteors near together, breaking out all at once, 
would sometimes decorate the sky. The brightness of one meteor 
frequently obliterated that of all the rest appearing simultaneously 
with it. After its disappearance, the eye, half dazzled, would return 
to its wonted place, and would forthwith find the space of blue sky 
from which it wandered, scored with the streaks of two, three, or 
more meteors, whose transit in the interim had totally escaped obser- 
vation.” The meteors themselves, in the more transparent atmo- 
sphere of Bengal, illumined the trees and walls like a flash of lightning 
from a cloud near the horizon. 

The display of November 13th, 1833, was compared by its Ameri- 
can observers to the appearance of flakes of snow in a snow-storm, 
but according to Mr. Piazzi Smyth that simile was by no means descrip- 
tive of the leading impressions of the scene of November, 1866 ; for 
there was a velocity, a certainty, and an almost apparent purpose in 
the motion of every meteor quite apart from the uncertain charac- 
teristics of feathery snow. They gave the impression of some ethereal 
description of rockets, but endued with the speed of cannon-balls and 
half their purity (invisibility) of path; and one of them often fol- 
lowed another, second after second, for several seconds together, as if 
discharged from the other side of the sky at something positive in the 
west. A moderate number of crossing paths were noticed (as indi- 
cated in Mr. Warren’s view), “but the immense majority of cases, 
whether the motions were through the zenith, over the north or south 
horizons, was from east to west ; and in a manner implying an original 
divergence from an eastward position, with an apparent separation 
overhead from perspective, and a convergence again towards the west.” 
Professor Masters, who observed the phenomenon at Kishnaghur in 
Bengal, fifty-seven miles north of Calcutta, remarks that, ‘‘ to a spec- 
tator not anticipating such a phenomenon, the rush of fiery stars from 
an unseen centre overhead to the horizon all round must have been 
powerfully astonishing ; even the unsurprised spectator was impressed 
with awe, A mad career of stars shooting across the heavens in vary- 
ing and interlacing directions might create bewilderment and dread in 
all beholders; but these, though hurrying swiftly on some important 


errand, betokened order and law, and filled the mind with feelings of 
beauty and sublimity.” 


In the head of the meteors an orange-yellow colour was predomi- 
nant, or at least very common. Many were white; a few green 
and light blue. The head frequently outstripped, or shot ahead 
of the streak, which was brightest and widest at the central part, 
so as to be of an exaggerated long elliptical or lanceolate form ; 
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but the most enduring portion was either the first or the last de- 
posited portion of the streak. The colour of the streaks was white 
or steel-grey ; in a multitude of instances verging into blue, or more 
often into emerald green. The contrast of orange and green colours 
in the head and streak of short slow-moving meteors, near the radiant 
point, sometimes produced in them a brilliant iridescence. The 
greatest angular speed of flight was from twenty-five to thirty degrees 
of the heavens in one second of time, which were also about their 
average length of path and duration. The streaks endured much 
longer, some of them four or five seconds, but the generality of them 
not more than two or three. They were of two kinds: one a con- 
tinuous line, or narrow lanceolate band of light, the other presenting 
the appearance of sparks or luminous dust. A peculiar compactness 
of the luminous appearance was remarked in many of the streaks, as 
if they were made up of gold-dust. The most enduring, as they 
faded, took an ccalalsting or serpentine form, in figure and pro- 
portions not unlike the spiral tendrils of a climbing plant. 

Besides what we may term the ordinary shooting stars, larger 
meteors were seen, as in all the previous recurrences of the showers, 
One of these left a luminous streak in the sky, which remained in 
sight four minutes, waving like a wand, or like a plait of straw 
wafted by the wind. Of a second meteor, seen a few minutes after, 
the portion of the luminous streak which was longest visible remained 
in sight nine minutes. This collected itself into a knot, growing 
visibly brighter, just as a row of gas-lights, seen one behind another, 
look brighter than a single flame. Of a third large meteor, the last 
deposited portion of the streak formed a silvery cloud, which re- 
mained plainly visible five minutes. ‘The fourth large meteor,” 
Mr. Herschel records, ‘‘at twenty minutes before three o'clock, 
escaped our view, but the dazzling light which it threw around, and 
its train [streak], became conspicuous objects. The latter, shaped 
exactly like a hoof-mark, or like a fiery foot-print in the sky, we 
presently detected between the square and tail of the Great Bear. 
At first no wider than six diameters of the moon, the ring expanded 
for a quarter of an hour, until the horns of a stag were tainly repre- 
sented, the animal’s brow being at the hindermost foot, one point at 
the pointers, and the point of the other horn at the tail of Ursa 
Major. The whole length which it attained before it vanished was 
not less than 50°, which it reached by opening out in the manner 
described, and by stretching itself at the same time towards the 
south. A comparison with the notes of another observer in the North 
of England enables us to fix the central height of this terrific object 
at forty-five miles above the county of Fife, in the neighbourhood of 
the Frith of Tay.” 

The meteor itself of which this remarkable object would appear to 
have been the deposit in the atmosphere, has not been described, 
apparently not having been seen by any of the observers; but Pro- 
fessor Smyth infers that it and a bright meteor seen at ten minutes 
after midnight, ‘‘may be considered to have entered the earth’s 
atmosphere, and to have terminated their career as planetary bodies 
revolving around the sun; but these were in a proportion of less 
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than 1 in 1,000 of those which had every appearance of going past 
the earth altogether, and having a chance, 5 te 0 of being seen 
again” at the next mutual intersection of their orbit and that of the 
earth. Professor Masters says, in reference to this part of the sub- 
ject, ‘‘ On the supposition that the meteors are not self-luminous, but 
become visible after contact with our atmosphere, it would appear 
that the atmosphere was unpierced by any meteors, two excepted, to 
a distance at about 10° at most all round ¢,” a star in Leo very near 
the radiant point. ‘ 

The long duration of the streak of these particular meteors evinces 
that their actual magnitude, and the quantity of matter they con- 
tained, was greater than in the others, and also, most probably, that 
their physical and chemical constitution were different. 

It is important to record, that as in all previous returns of the 
November shower, if not in those of all the periodical meteors, none 
of the observers, in any part of the world, heard any report or other 
sound accompanying or following the luminous appearances. ‘To the 
best of our present knowledge this absence of audible phenomena 
distinguishes the shower-meteors from the great fire-balls frequently 
seen singly, which are frequently accompanied or aos 5 y a 
loud detonation, as well as from those seen to precede the fall of 
meteorites, which invariably explode and detonate. 

The area of visibility of this meteor-shower extended from the 
British Islands in the west to India in the east, and from. Central 


Europe in the northern ry seh to the Cape of Good Hope in the- 


southern ; being the district before occupied by the shower of this 
epoch at its appearance in 1832, while that of 1833 was mainly 
seen in North America. 3 eee 


Engraving No. 2 is copied from a diagram, contributed by Mr. © 


Alexander A.S. Herschel, B.A., F.R.A.S., to the Monthly Notices of 
the Royal Astronomical Society for December, 1866, exhibiting the 
tracks of eighty-three meteors observed at the Observatory Hill, Glas- 
gow, November 14, 1866, from fifty-five minutes past one o’clock in 
the morning, to forty minutes past three, by Mr. Herschel and Mr. A. 
McGregor, one of the assistants at the Observatory. The position is 
shown of the radiant point, or point in the heavens from which the 
meteors appeared to proceed, in right ascension 149° and_ north 
declination 24°. Mr. Airy and Mr. De la Rue recognized other 
centres of partial radiations ; but this, the former astronomer remarks, 
may be accepted as the centre of radiation of the general mass. It was 
in the sickle of the constellation of the Lion, near. the centre of its 
curve; and according to Sir J. F. W. Herschel, who observed the 
meteors at his house, Collingwood, near Hawkhurst, Kent, nearl 

intermediate between the stars ¢ and e, but a little below their 
line of junction, and somewhat above the place of the star marked «, 
in Bode’s Chart of Stars. This point has been termed by the Rev. 
C. Pritchard, the President of the Royal Astronomical Society, “‘ the 
apex of the earth’s way,” or the point towards which the earth 
was moving in its orbit at the moment. Stationary meteors, that 
is, such as appeared to be stationary because they were seen coming 
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end on towards the spectator, were seen very near the radiant 
point, and thus giving testimony to its position. This apparent 
radiation was the effect of perspective, as was first shown by the 
American Professor Olmsted with respect to the meteor-shower of 
November, 1853 ; the radiant, or point of divergence, being in fact 
the point opposite to what is usually known as the “ vanishing 
point.” The meteors were really moving in one direction in paths 
sensibly parallel to one another, at right angles to the earth’s radius 
vector, or the imaginary line joining it and “the sun at’ the'time. 
Myriads of theta. thins constituted thick and: wide zone 
around ‘the sun with nearly the same velocity in ‘space as the eart 
itself, but’in the contrary direction. ‘The greatest thickness of this 
zone or stream, through which the earth passed in about two 
hours, was” 30,000 miles, nearly equal to four diameters of the 
earth.In proportion to the magnitude of ‘the assemblage or zone 
itself} the meteors which were its particles were excessively minute, 
comparable to the particles of dust in a dust-storm. Mr. Herschel 
has calculated from the illuminating powers of five of. these. meteors, 
observed ‘simultaneously at Greenwich and at Hawkhurst, that their 
average weight was five grains. And of: these five he has computed 
that ‘their lengths of path were respectively 17, 96, 15, 121, and 8 
miles; their velocity per second, 25,96, 18, 184, and 12 miles; their 
heights above the -earth’s surface’ when -first seen, 49, 43,57, 147, 
and 25° miles, and when last seen, or at their apparent terminations, 
35, 69, 47, 68, and 20 miles respectively ; one of them thus seeming 


No 3. is a diagram from the same number of the Monthly Notices, 
which was contributed by the net Airy, 
owing the average number of meteurs per minute observed at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Noveniber 13, 14, 1866, between the 
hours of eleven at night and four in the morning. “It will be observed 
that the curve evinces that the maximum number of above 120 meteors 
per minute was‘attained shortly after one o'clock (accurately seven 
minutes after), but that prior to this there were two depressions of the 
curve, indicating that the number, after rising at'70 per minute, had 
fallen below 50, and after rising agam at twenty minutes past one to 
a second maximum, had fallen again to little more than 85, and then 
risen to the maximum of more than:120. - From. this the number 
regularly diminishes to.35 shortly before two o’clock, rises to: about. 
53, falls again to 25, and then gradually falls, with a little variation, 
until, after four o’clock, the meteors. cease to be visible. These 
changes prove to us that the number of meteors in a given volume or 
space of the thickness of the zone was variable,—that the earth 
passed through spaces containing a greater or smaller number of 
them. At Greenwich 7,724 meteors are said to have been visible 
from midnight until three o’clock ; at Glasgow, from Mr. Herschel’s 
int of observation, about 8,000 in the same time. As observed at 
inburgh, by Mr. Piazzi Smyth, the number appeared to be 8,312. 
But there can be no doubt that the real number which came within 
the sphere of observation was much greater. 
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Should the expected meteoric clisplay of November 14, 1867, 
take place, it will occur too near the time of publication of the 
Companion to allow of our including any account of it. The late 
veteran astronomer, Dr. Olbers of Bremen, celebrated as the dis- 
coverer of the minor planets, Pallas and Vesta, after showing that 
the November meteors of 1833 had been preceded by a nearly 
similar shower in the preceding year (which, though distinguished 
by some most brilliant meteors, many of his contemporaries had 
overlooked), relying upon the evident periodicity of the phenomenon, 
predicied its return at the same date in the present year. It is for 
many reasons most probable that the shower of November, 1866, 
corresponded, as a precursor, to that of 1832, and that the much 
more of 1799 and 1833, seen in America 

incipally, will-have their specifie return in the expected pheno- 
of ibe 14th of November next. Mr. A.S. 
much care and attention, both in his lecture delivered before the 
British Association at its recent meeting at Dundee, and subsequently 
in the public sources of information, has warned the world of science 
as well as the general public on this point. A part of his warning, 
in order that it may hereafter be compared with the fact as actually 
observed, we now insert. 

* At about 6 o'clock a.m., Greenwich time, on Thursday: morning, 
the 14th proximo, the earth will occupy the place where it en- 
countered the first portions of the meteoric stream last year. At 
half-past 7 e’clock a.m., a few minutes before sunrise, at Greenwich, 
it will cross the medial line, and at about 9 o’clock a.m., when the 
sun is fairly risen in Britain, supposing that the course of the meteoric 
stream keeps its appointed at the earth’s passage across the 
current will be complete, and the rain of fire-balls and falling stars, 
should its return be punctual, will cease. 

** Observations on the morning before and on the morning’ after 
the expected date, and at intervals during the night of the 18th to - 
the 14th proximo, inasmuch as the time of the phenomenon cannot 
be. absolutely fixed, are, on account of a considerable degree of 
uncertainty, a safe precaution, The moon's ence, a few days 


after the fall, although in one respect a disadvantage by its light, 


will yet, by the effect of dispelling floating clouds, be favourable to a 
clear condition of the sky. | 
' Owing to the approaching daylight, the star-shower will be only 
rtially visible in Britain or on the continent. Westwards from the 
British Isles, on the Atlantic Ocean, in Canada, and in the United 
States of America, where, during the whole time that corresponds to 
the duration of the shower last year, darkness will prevail, the cir- 
cumstances are more favourable for observations. 

‘Should the star-shower this year be as magnificent, and in the 
same degree confined to the continent of America as formerly, then 
since the meteors of the year 1799 were partially seen at Hull in 
England, and those of the year 1833 were noticed at Weimar in 
Germany, a partial view of the star-shower, at daybreak on the 
morning of the 14th proximo, will doubtless be obtained in Britain.” * 


-* Times, Oct. 19, 1867. 
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The persistent streaks or trails left in the atmosphere after the 
passage of meteors through it, of which some instructive examples 
are described above, are the ‘‘ meteoric clouds,” the nature of which 
has already been considered, in the third article on the Physical Con- 
stitution of the Sun (Companion, 1866, pp. 80, 84, 89). Their 
molecular nature is there inferred to be similar, and their chemical 
constitution analogous, to the exterior clouds of the sun termed the 
“Juminous prominences,” both kinds of cloud consisting of minute 
glubules or particles of metals, other chemical elements and their 
combinations, in an incandescent state, in the one case suspended 
temporarily in the earth’s atmosphere, in the other permanently sus- 

nded (or, if not actually, sensibly so) in that of the sun. This 
em of course, to the subject of the probable common origin in the 
sun of both meteors and these solar clouds. The newly discovered 
connection of comets with shower-meteors, and therefore, in all pro- 
bability, with other shooting-stars, fire-balls or bolides, and me- 
teorite-meteors (a brief appellation for those meteors from which 
meteorites have been observed to fall), immensely enlarges this field 
of research and legitimate speculation. ‘The contributor of these 
articles has already recorded his opinion that comets originate in the 


sun, and has also announced, in a more explicit manner, a new theory 


of the solar origin of meteors and meteorites. (Companion, 1866, 
pp. 85, 87 to 95.)* Having been led to the conception of the solar 
origin, both of meteors and comets, while their connection was 
altogether unknown, he necessarily entertains it, @ fortiori, now. 
The conclusion that shooting-stars and shower-meteors, fire-balls 
and meteorite-meteors, are all of the same intrinsic nature, and of the 
same origin (whatever that may be), seems to be irresistible, and has 
been reasoned from by Schiaparelli and other meteoric astronomers ; 
although many facts not yet observed are requisite to establish its 
truth. Their visible phenomena are the same throughout, though 
exhibited on different scales. But whether the non-detonating fire- 
balls are larger bodies of the specific nature of shooting-stars, or 
merely ordinary shooting-stars which have approached very near the 
earth, is not yet certain, though the former inference is the more 
probable one. And whether all the detonating fire-balls from which 
meteorites are not known to have fallen, were meteorite-meteors, is 
also uncertain. Nor do we know, as yet, in what manner meteorites 
are related to shooting-stars and shower-meteors. A link of evidence 
is manifestly wanting here. Still less, on that very account, are we 
informed how meteorites and comets are connected. This latter is 
the most important point, theoretically ; because, while everything we 
do know on the subject evinces that the entire series of physical pro- 
cesses concerned terminates in the production and fall of meteorites, 
the investigations of Newton, Schiaparelli, Le Verrier, and Adams, 
have rendered it in the highest degree probable that it must begin 
with the origination of comets, which would thus prove to be the real 


* See also‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society’ (for March 23, 1865), vol. xiv., p. 120; 
‘Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society’ (for June 14, 1867), vol. xxvii. 


pp. 289—291; and also a postscript to the latter paper privately printed by the author, 
as noticed in the ‘ Astronomical Register’ for December, 1867. x 
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objects of which the writer’s solar bubbles becoming meteoritic masses 
were a preliminary hypothetical conception. 

Mr. Huggins has tersely stated, as the result of practical cometic 
astronomy, ‘‘ We know, from observation, that the come and tails of 
comets are formed from the matter contained in the nucleus.” By 
means of the spectroscope he has himself ascertained that the nucleus 
is self-luminous, and consists of gaseous matter, while the coma and 
tail consist of particles reflecting the light of the sun. These, it has 

suggested, when they enter the atmosphere on the passage of 
the earth through the assemblage of such bodies left by the comet in 
its own path, become the shower-meteors. 

It will be consistent with these facts and inferences, and with the 
entire series of cosmical views presented in these articles, to believe 
that the nucleus of comets is constituted originally of matter derived 
by means of the torrential ‘spots’ from the interior of the sun, and 
retaining in some degree its peculiar state of transcendental solidity 
(Companion, 1866, p. 89). Its transition, under the subsequent 
action of the sun, into aériform matter, such as we know it on the 
earth, giving rise to an enormous expansive force, will first cause the 
phenomena of the come and tails, preceding the condensation of that 
aériform matter into the liquid and solid states, and finally into me- 
teorites, equivalent to the series of processes through which the 
writer’s solar bubbles were conceived to pass.. The correspondence 
between the orbits of certain zones of meteoric bodies. which are seen 
edaarweniad as showers of meteors with those of known comets, is the 

rst observed indication of the actual existence of masses eventually 
to become meteors and meteorites between the sun and the earth. 
Hitherto, the existence of the sun, and that of chemical elements of 
meteorites within it, the fall of meteorites upon the earth, and the facts 
proving that they have been formed by the condensation of incandes- 
cent vapour, which have been adduced by the writer and Mr, Sorby, 
have been the only known links of the chain of evidence required to 
verify the hy pothesis of the solar origin of meteorites. _ 

But this subject, evidently, will constitute one of the greatest and 
most difficult of cosmical problems, as involving much of the theory 
of the sun, and the entire mathematical theory and physical history 
of comets, as well as of meteors and meteorites. The preceding views 
are offered, as were the former, with no higher pretension than to 
the “‘ broad generality of a first approximation,” obtained, however, 
by the aid of the additional light imparted by a new and great acces- 
sion of physical truth. 

It is right here to notice the felicitous guess of Baron von 
Reichenbach, some years since, that comets were congeries of separate 
solid grains similar in composition to meteorites. But between the 
condition of the nuclei of shower-meteors and that of meteorites, a 
series of physical changes must intervene, of which the last only, the 
condensation of meteorites from the aeriform state, is at present 
known. The required link of evidence, however, can only be 
supplied by the demonstrative proof of the actual connection of a 
fall of meteorites with the epochal appearance of a meteor-shower, 
the orbit of which has been identified with that of a comet. 
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“The opportunity is now taken of correcting an error in the third 
article on the sun (Companion, 1866, p.'85, note), where an inferen- 
tial connection between comets and the ‘‘ luminous prominences” of 
the sun is attributed to M. Faye. This the writer finds is not only 
unfounded, ‘but entirely a misapprehension of his own, and that, not 


even of any statement by M. Faye, but of a parallel drawn by another 


‘Much attention had been given, and many materials collected, 
towards the preparation of an article for the Companion, on the 
periodical meteors in general, their newly-discovered relations with 
comets, and possible connection with the genetic economy of the 
solar system. But the cometic portion of the subject, from the first 
announcement of which scarcely twelve months had elapsed at the 
time of committing these pages to the press, has imparted so vast a 
character to the history of luminous meteors, and pointed to so many 
details of astronomy and cosmical science as being probably embraced 
by it, that it has been found impracticable, on the’ present occasion, 
to fulfil the original design. Some of the illustrations for it having, 
however, been prepared, it has been thought better to insert these, 
with their descriptions, and the other notices now given, than 
altogether to omit the subject from the present volume. 

ose who desire to pursue it as a branch of scientific investiga- 

tion will find ample materials in the general ‘* Reports ” of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science for nearly twenty years 
past. They are contained in special “Reports on Luminous Meteors,” 
by the late Rev. Baden Powell, F:R.S., Savilian Professor of Geo- 
metry in the University of Oxford, in the annual volumes for the 
years from 1848 to 1859; by Mr. James'Glaisher, Superintendent 
(under the Astronomer-Royal) of the Meteorological Department of 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, ‘and row Presi ent of the 
Meteorological ‘Society, from 1860 to 1862); and by a committee 
annually appointed ‘by the Association from 1863 to 1867. ‘The 
shea members are, in addition to Mr. Glaisher, Mr. C. Brooke, 
cretary of the’ Meteorological Society, Mr.’R. P. Greg, Mr. A. 8. 
Herschel, and Mr, E. W. Brayley. The reports themselves contain 
digested ‘records ‘of the appearance’ and ‘characters of meteors, and 
the appendices to them give details of phenomena, historical notices, 
and references to sources of specific information on the entire sub- 
ject of meteors and meteorites. 
_ An account, already cited above, of the meteors of November, 

1866, together with a general view of the known and surmised 
cosmical relations of the subject, is given in an article in the Ldin- 
burgh Review for January, 1867. The particular history of tke 
‘shower, including Mr. Adams’s determination of its orbit, agreeing 
with that of Tempél’s Comet (I. 1866), will be found in. the Monthly 
Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, vol. xxvii., from Decem- 
“ber 1866 to June 1867. M. Le Verrier’s investigation, and other 
“researches on the periodical meteors by foreign astronomers, are 
published in the Comptes Rendus of the French Academy of Sciences 
for the present year. W990 TO Ode 

E, W. Bray.ey. 
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VIL—LOCAL CHANGES ae THE REFORM ACT OF 
1867. 


Tue Royal Assent, on the 15th of August last, to the Act further to 
amend the Laws relating to the Representation of the People in 
England and Wales, put a period, at least for the time, to the long 
struggle of parties on the question of Parliamentary Reform. With 
the political topics mooted in that struggle, or the principles involved 
in the famous ‘‘ leap in the dark,’ we have here no concern. We 
purpose merely to put together a few notes on the nature and extent 
of the alterations made in the franchise, and the character of the 
boroughs affected by the new Act. 

Apart from technicalities, the extension of the franchise may be 
readily stated. In Boroughs the Act creates Household and Lodger 
franchise : in Counties it reduces the tenancy franchise to the rateable 
value of 12/. The exact terms of the qualifications will be seen in 
the abstract of the Act, pp. 194-5. 

The first, the most interesting, and the most important question which 
occurs, is—What will be the probable increase of the electoral body 
under these altered conditions of the franchise? Obviously a definite 
answer is impossible. The various returns furnished to both Houses 
of Parliament in the course of the last two sessions, supply a great 
body of electoral statistics, from an examination of which it is 
possible to form some conjecture on the subject. But local circum- 
stances, and the character and condition of the persons coming within 
the range of the enfranchising clauses, will so much modify the con- 
clusions which would seem to be fairly deducible from the returns, 
that it would be unsafe to put much confidence in them. Still these 
returns supply much valuable information, and may help us to 
approximate more or less nearly to the desired solution. ; 

t ustake the Counties first. In 1866 there were somewhat oye 
half a million (542,623) electors on the register for the several counties 
of. England and Wales. The possible increase is represented by the 
male occupiers at the rateable value of 12/., and under 50/. ‘Their 
number was over 240,000. Many of these, however, will certainly 
not qualify by residence, payment of poor rates, &c. -By looking at 
the lists of electors and occupiers, we may perhaps come near the 
proportion. The number of 50/. male occupiers was 155,847, but 
the number of electors on the register as occupying tenants was 
only 116,860: a deficiency of almost exactly a fourth. The same 
proportion of non-qualifications in the future would leave a probable 
increase of 180,000 electors ; but as neglect or inability to qualify is 
likely to increase as we descend in the scale of rateable value, it 
would be safer to estimate the increase for the counties at 150,000: 
which would add about two-sevenths to the present constituency, 

The increase in the Boroughs is more difficult to estimate, but at 
least the conditions of the problem may be explained. In the 200 
boroughs of England and Wales there were 451,699 registered electors 
in 1866. But the number of male occupiers of houses rated at 10/., 
and upwards, was 530,585. Nearly a seventh therefore failed to 
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qualify. Now the number of male occupiers of houses rated under 
10. in 1866 was 558,226. ‘This, after deducting a seventh, would 
more than double the number of probable voters in the existing 
boroughs. But to these numbers have to be added those in the ten 
new boroughs (minus of course those in the four disfranchised 
boroughs) ; a number not easy to estimate, as we have not the like 
specific returns of the number of male occupiers in them. Taking, 
however, the number of houses, and striking off the same proportion as 
in the old boroughs, the probable number of electors would seem to be 
about 52,000, and remembering that in a new borough, electors will 
be eager to avail themselves of their new privilege, we may safely 
place the addition from this source at from 50,000 to 55,000. We 
should thus have an increase of above half a million, making a total- 
of very nearly a million borough electors. Some addition should be 
made for the freemen, and amuch larger for the abolished compound 
householders, who were not included among the male occupiers in 
the Electoral Returns. Many of the occupants of this class of houses _ 
will certainly qualify, enough probably to bring the estimate up to at 
least a million as the total of borough electors. 

In this estimate no account has been taken of the lodgers. In truth 
there are no trustworthy materials for any such estimate. If we had 
the number of 107. lodgers it would help us but little. ‘The great 
majority of lodgers are young, not rooted to a particular locality, nor 
of fixed habits—often indeed obliged by their employments to be migra- 
tory—and not caring to take what they consider unnecessary trouble. 
But the Act requires the lodger elector to have resided in the same 
lodgings fora year previous to the preceding July, which may be 
much longer than a year, and to make a formal claim to be registered 
as a voter, which involves a good deal of trouble. In the metropolis, 
and in the large manufacturing and commercial centres,‘many will 
probably avail themselves of the privilege, but the number is not 
likely to be enough to affect materially the total number of borough 
voters. 

But the total may be affected by the alterations that may be made 
in the borough boundaries by the Boundary Commissioners ; and as 
the alterations are aadoritood to be only in the way of extension, we 
must add an uncertain quantity from this source. Looking then at 
all these points, it is, we imagine, tolerably safe to estimate the pro- 
bable number of the borough electors at from a million to eleven 
hundred thousand ; that of the counties at about 700,000: the total 
increase being 600,000 in the boroughs, 150,000 in the counties, or 
three-quarters of a million in all. phe 

The change that will most influence the legislation of the future is 
therefore plainly in the boroughs. But the boroughs will be very 
unequally affected. Birmingham, for instance, has 14,997 electors on 
the register, and 36,694 male occupiers under the rateable value 
of 107. ; and Brighton, with 5,978 electors, has only 3,227 occupiers 
under 107, In Birmingham, therefore (without including the now 
abolished compound householders), more than twice the number of the 
present electors may be placed on the register; whilst in Brighton 
there will probably be less than half. Again, Birkenhead, with 4,563 
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electors, has only 2,622 occupiers under 10/., whilst its neighbour, 
he eth with 20,618 electors, has 26,952 occupiers under 10/. ; and 
Manchester, with 21,542 electors, has 36,699 such occupiers. Even 
in the large boroughs of the metropolis there is a remarkable dif- 
ference. Westminster with 12,886 electors has but 1,179 occupiers 
under 10/., and Marylebone with 23,588 electors has the insignificant 
eat of 874. On the other hand, Lambeth with 27,754 electors 

11,267 occupiers under 10/., and the Tower Hamlets 32,801 
against 34,115 electors. In Oxford and Cambridge the occupiers are 
slightly in excess—2,420 and 2,162; and 2,191 and 1,726. In 
Coventry and Sheffield, very much so—5,296 and 1,056; and 24,930 
and 8,557. So they are in Ashton-under-Lyne (3,225 and 967), and 
camps we might say generally in the manufacturing towns. In the 
ittle agricultural boroughs there are various anomalies. Andover has 
but 175 occupiers, from whom to increase its 255 electors. Buck- 
ingham, 217 to 391; whilst Colchester may add 1,620 to 1,007; 
Huntingdon, 443 to 360; Calne, 261 to 172; Maldon, 714 to 304; 
and Peterborough, 1,470 to 608. We have said nothing of the work- 
ing men likely to be added to the register. ‘The returns state their 
numbers; but admitting their correctness, it would be difficult to 
apply them satisfactorily to the workings of the new Act. But it 
needs no more than a cursory consideration of even the preceding 
figures to see that the probable increase in the boroughs will very 
largely consist of working men, and that in the manufacturing districts, 


and in many of the larger towns, the power of returning the members 


will be transferred to them. 

We have now to speak of the .- affected by the Act. Twelve 
Counties are further divided, each new division returning two men- 
bers. Out of North Cheshire and South Cheshire there is created 
Mid-Cheshire. Out of North and South Derbyshire, Hast Derby- 
shire. Out of North and South Devonshire, Hast Devonshire. North 
Essex has been divided into North West and North East Essex. 
From West Kent, Mid Kent has been taken. From North Lanca- 
shire, North East Lancashire, and South Lancashire has been divided 
into: South East and South West Lancashire. Out of North and 
South Lincolnshire, a Mid Lincolnshire has been carved: East Nor- 
folk is divided into North East and South East Norfolk. From East - 
and West Somerset, a Mid Somerset has been gained. South Staf- 


fordshire is divided into West Staffordshire East Staffordshire. 


A Mid Surrey has been won from East Surrey. : Finally, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire is now divided into a Norther n, a Mid, and a 


“Of the four boroughs disfranchised by the Act—Totness with 382 

electors; Reigate with 920; Yarmouth with 1,645; and Lancaster 
with 1,465—enough has been heard lately to render any remark 
superfluous. 


t it may be worth while to enumerate the 38 Boroughs which, 
‘from having a population of less than 10,000 in 1861, lose a member 
each: their population in 1861 and its increase or decrease: since 
1851 will serve to indicate the character and condition of the places. 
’ We take them as they stand in Schedule A. :—Honiton; Devon, pop. 
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3,301 ; decrease 208. Thetford, Norfolk, pop. 4,208 ;. increase 746. 
Wells, Somerset, pop. 4,648 ; inc. 45. Evesham, Worcester, 4,680; 
inc. 689. Marlborough, Wilts, 4,893; ine. 707, Harwich, Essex, 
5,070; ine. 773. Richmond , Yorkshire, 5,134 ; ine. 412. Lyming- 
ton, Hants, 5,179; dec. 182. Chippenham, Wilts, 7,075; inc. 1,805. 
Bridport, Dorset, 7, 719; ine. 1,035. Stamford, Lincoln, 8,047 ; ine. 
985. PW ytotabe, Bucks, 8,373; inc. 2,074, Poole, Dorset, 9,759 ; 

ine. 1,543 (the only borough i in Schedule A. whose present computed 
population exceeds 10,000). Knaresborough, Yorkshire, 5,402 ; dee, 
534. Andover, Hants, 5,430 ; inc. 464. Leominster, Herefordshire, 
5,658 ; inc. 409. Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, 5,876 ; ine. 96. Lud- 
low, Shropshire, 6,033 ; inc. 133. Ripon, Yorkshire, 6,172 ; 3 ine. 472, 
Huntingdon, 6, 254; ine. 841. Maldon, Essex, 6,261; inc. 1,366. 
Buckingham, 7 626 ; ; inc. 208. Newport, Isle of Wight, 7,934 ; ine. 
1,234. New Malton, Yorkshire, 8,072; ine. 1,270. Tavistock, 
Devon, 8,857; ine. 3, 255. Lewes, Sussex, 9,716; inc.689. Ciren- 
cester, Gloucestershire, 6,336; inc. 916. | ‘Bodmin, Cornwall, 6.381); 
inc. 1,153. Great Marlow, Bucks, 6 1496 ; ine. 321, . Devizes, Wilts, 
6,638 ; inc. 271. Hertford, 6 749 ; inc. 909. Dorchester, 6,823,; 
inc. 1,883..' Lichfield, Stafford, 6,893 ine. 394. Cockermouth, 

Cumberland, 7,057 ; ine. 1,035. Bridgenorth, Shropshire, 7,699 ; 

inc. 1,182. Guildford, Surrey, 8,020; inc. 2,784; Chichester, 
Sussex, 8,059; inc. 703. Windsor, 9 520s. ine, 2, 449... 

- Manchester. (with 357,979. inhabitants), Liverpool (443, 938), 
Birmingham (296,076), and Leeds (207,165), are in future to return 
three members instead of two as heretofore; but.no elector wilh be 
able to vote for more than two candidates. ..., 

The Tower Hamlets. is.to be divided, into.two. boroughs : the 
Tower Hamlets, to consist of the parishes of St. George’s-in-the-East, 
and Mile-end-Old Town, Poplar, Stepney, and Whitechapel unions, 
and the liberty of the Tower, with a. population. of }336;693 and 
Hackney, comprising the. parishes of Hackney, Bathe! Green, and 
Shoreditch, with a’ population of 311,152. 

Merthyr Tydvil. and Salford are each to. return ‘two ‘members 
_instead of one. Merthyr Tydvil includes not only the flourishing 
- coal and iron district of that name, but the town of Aberdare, which, 
trom a: village of 6,000 inhabitants in. 1841 has increased to a large 
\of:-33,000 inhabitants, with a market. twice a. week, ‘several 
churches and chapels, two. or three large and. handsome, banks, a 
-people’s park, and a costly system of water supply.; With a borough 
population of 83,875 in 1861, Merthyr ‘Tydvil had. only 1,387 elec- 
tors in 1866, but there were 6, 447 male occupiers of houses. rated 
under Salford had. 102,449 inhabitants.in 1861, having doubled 
its population in. ten years, The number of electors. was 5,397; the 
» male occupiers of houses rated under 10/, was 9,861,. : 


The New Boroughs are ten in number. Each is to return one 
‘member, except Chelsea, which is to return two.,, The University of 
- London is.also to return one member, ‘The borough of Chelsea will 
“comprise the parishes Chelsea (63,439. inhabitants), Fulham 
(15,539), Hammersmith, (24,519), and Kensington (70,108), in: all 
(173,605 inhabitants and‘ 24,440 Durham. will have three 
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new boroughs :—Darlington, a thriving town of 16,901 inhabitants, 
doing a large business in the manufacture of locomotives and machi- 
nery, and having also cotton and worsted mills, tanneries, and glass- 
works ; the Hartlepools, busy ports of 27,475 inhabitants, with new 
docks, a large trade in coal, the exports reaching nearly 33 millions, 
and extensive shipbuilding and ironworks; and Stockton, with 
16,483 inhabitants, and a large trade in coal, iron, and shipbuilding. 
Lancashire has Barnsley (37,984 inhabitants), famed for collieries, 
quarries, cotton and woollen mills, ironworks, and the making of 
machinery. Staleybridge (56,931 inhabitants) belongs to Lancashire 
and Cheshire, and may be considered asa part of Ashton-under-Lyne, 
its dense and grimy population being employed in coal-mining, iron- 
works, cotton-spinning, and brick-making. Wednesbury, in Stafford- 
shire, belongs to the Black Country, and includes, besides the town 
which gives its name to the borough, West Bromwich and Tipton, its 
92,623 inhabitants finding employment in the coal and iron mines 
and rolling mills. To the North Riding of Yorkshire belongs 
Middlesborough, a town that has sprung into vigorous existence in 
our own day, having been built in 1830. It is already the great coal 
port of the district, had 19,416 inhabitants in 1861, and has now 
over 30,000. The West Riding has Dewsbury (38,559 inhabitants), 
incorporated in 1861, with markets on Wednesday and Saturday, 
and two weekly newspapers; woollen is the staple, but mines and 
quarries furnish considerable employment. As will have been 
noticed, all these new boroughs, except Chelsea, belong to the north, 
the only one which belongs to a southern county is Gravesend, Kent, 


- best known for its shrimps, inns, and holiday gatherings, but which 


has a considerable trade as the boundary port of London, as well as 
that arising from a large and opulent resident population, and corn 
and agricultural markets. The population of the borough, which 
includes Milton, was 24,525 in 1861, and has since much increased. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMEN'IS, 
LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, AND CHRONICLE OF 1866-67. 


VIIIL—ARCHITECTURE AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


1. GenERAL Procress :—Arr Anp Pusiic Monuments. 


‘THE great national buildings in course of construction, and the designs ~ 
submitted in competition for the Courts of Law and the National 
Gallery, ought to afford the fairest test and best illustration of the actual 
condition and prospects of architecture in England. For whilst the 
one may be assumed to exhibit the practised skill of the most accom- 
plished architects whose services were obtainable by the Government 
at the.time the works were undertaken, the others must be regarded 
as the best designs which the twenty architects selected as the leading 
men of the profession can produce under the stimulus of a contest 
_ among such rivals for the honour and profit of erecting what will be 

among the most conspicuous and costly, and ought to be among the 
very noblest buildings of the age. 

As then the latest and weightiest testimony to the condition and- 
direction of British architecture, we will examine the competitive 
designs before we look at the works in progress, taking those for the 
Law Courts first. The importance of the building, and the difficulty 
of the task which the competing architects had to grapple with in 
preparing their designs, it would not be easy to overrate. ‘The whole 
of the judicial business hitherto carried on at Westminster, Chancery- 
lane, Guildhall, and Doctors’ Commons, will have to be transacted 
here. There are to be some four and twenty courts, all kept distinct 
from each other, and each having its separate suites of chambers for 
judges, barristers, solicitors, suitors, and witnesses, with ample pro- 
vision for lighting, heating, ventilation, acoustic properties, freedom 
from noise, and facility of access. Then there are to be offices for 
registrars and other officials almost without limit, the entire number 
of rooms being over 1,300; besides ambulatories, corridors, central 
halls, or other public rooms, libraries, and the like leading features to 
which architects mainly look for internal effect. And when all these 
are provided, there are to be the external forms and architectural 
character by which in all probability the decision of the judges and 
the public approval will be mainly determined. These include not 
only the grand front towards the Strand, but a front of nearly equal 
length in Carey-street, and the shorter eastern and western sides, 
which will be fully displayed, and will be expected to have their dis- 
tinct architectural aspects ; also towers or other detached repositories 
for records, ventilating shafts, and bridges crossing Fleet-street’ and 
Carey-street ; and all these have to be combined into a consistent and 
magnificent whole. To provide for these various requirements the 
architects had an area of nearly eight acres placed at their disposal, 
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with a frontage of 700 ft. towards the Strand. The area is:about equal 
to that covered by the Houses of Parliament, but the Strand front is 
200 ft. shorter than the river front of the Westminster Palace. The 
cost of the building was, in the first instance, fixed provisionally at 
750,000/.; but twice that sum seems to have been tacitly assumed as 
nearer the mark. A ground-plan was furnished, which the compe- 
titors were desired to take as a general guide to the arrangements of 
the several courts, without, however, servilely following it. No 
directions were given respecting the style to be adopted, but the 
choice of the selected architects pointed so. clearly towards Gothic, 
that all the competitors sent in Gothie designs, one Italian elevation 
alone being furnished as an “ alternative elevation.” 

When the new Houses of Parliament were to be built, the whole 
body of architects were invited to compete.- For the Courts of Law 
the’ competition was limited to twelve selected architects, who were 
each to receive 800/., except the one whose design was chosen for 
construction, when the premium would merge in the commission. 
By outsiders the competition was watched with interest, as, among 
other things, likely to assist in solving the question of the superi- 
ority of the limited or open system. But in this, at any rate, it has 
not succeeded, The number invited was too large for a limited com- 
petition. ‘Two or three men may be readily selected, who, whether 
from possessing greater genius, or only from having caught the 
current taste, and possessed more tact and better fortune than their 
rivals, are so indisputably at the head of their profession, or a special 
branch of it, as shown by the works they have constructed, that 
no professional ill-feeling or mortification would be engendered by 
the preference; but when a dozen are named some are sure to be 
included whose business success is not decisive over at least a dozen 
more, whatever may be their artistic superiority—and artistic su- 
— is what is least likely to be admitted by those left out in the 
cold. It is only from some such considerations as these that we can 
account for the intense personal and professional bitterness with which 
these designs have been criticised... The designs may not be satis- 
factory, but a recognition of the difficulties of the problem, and, we 
cannot but think, Vesprit de corps, to say nothing of the spirit of 
courtesy, should have saved them from such trenchant. professional 
attacks as have been published. And after all, if wrong men have 
been chosen, they were not to blame, but those who chose them. 
He would have been a craven-hearted artist who when challenged 
would decline to take part in such atourmay.. 

Certainly it was difficult to. see the principle upon which: the 
selection was made. The invited architects (or the eleven who 
responded to the invitation) were, taking them in alphabetical order, 
‘Messrs. Abraham, E. M. Barry, A.R.A., R. Brandon, Burges, 
Deane, Garling, Lockwood, G. G. Scott, R.A., Seddon, Street, A.R.A., 
and Waterhouse. In a competition for a Gothic building: of such 


‘magnitude, Mr. Scott’s title to a place would be at: once conceded. 


By common consent he is chief of our Gothic professors. -Mr. Street, 


‘as having practised largely in ecclesiastical, and. written on: secular 


Gothic, would, perhaps, be cited by most as, next to Mr. Seott; the 
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representative Gothic architect of England. Mr. Brandon has also 
built many Gothic churches and is known as an authority. Though 
a younger man, Mr. Waterhouse, as the architect of the generally 
admired Assize Courts at Manchester, would be felt to have an 
unquestionable title to share in the competition for the greater work 
of a similar class. Mr. Barry has also executed several important 
works. But if all these names be accepted without murmur (and 
perhaps all would not have been), it must be felt that the other 
competitors, though known and able men, had not established an 
admitted superiority over, if even they had attained an equality 
with, many outside the selected twelve. Perhaps, however, there 
were sufficient grounds for their selection. Mr. Burges for example, 
though he has been more occupied in restoring than building, was 
regarded, we may suppose, as the representative of the younger, or, 
what some one has called the neo-ecclesiological Goths; and Mr. 
Seddon as the champion of a more advanced section of the same 
school. Mr. Deane (the architect of the Crown Life Office, en- 
graved in the Companion fcr 1866) was perhaps nominated as an 
adherent of. the Venetian order, and it may be in compliment to the 
Sister Isle; as Mr. Lockwood—whose natural proclivities, judging 
by the buildings he has erected, are not at all towards medizevalism-— 
may have been included as a sop to Yorkshire; and Mr. Abraham in 
acknowledgment of his trouble in preparing the block-plan. 

During the exhibition of the designs we gave a reasonable amount 
of time to their examination ; but, not anticipating that the exhibition 
would be so suddenly closed, we must confess to not having studied 
them, and particularly the ground plans, so much in detail as we had 
intended. But as it seems unlikely that either will be carried into 
execution, we feel the less disqualified from speaking of their general 
merits, and especially from the point of view above indicated, as 
illustrative of the condition and tendency of the art. The drawings 
were many of them very beautifully executed, and, apart altogether 
from their value as designs, admirable for the fulness and care with 
which the various parts were illustrated by means of detailed eleva- 
tions, as well: as the evidence they afforded of the large amount of 
time and thought bestowed on the task. Some of the competitors 
sent in as many as thirty large and elaborate drawings, and most of 
them were accompanied by full written explanations of the author’s 
aims and views. 

In the first general glance along the drawings, what struck every 
one was the circumstance of all the designs being Gothic, and next of 
all the designers proceeding upon the same idea of treating the edifice 
as one great symmetrical building masking the twenty-four actual courts, 
an idea that to the ordinary mind appears anything but according to 
Gothic principle and precedent. It is a fundamental principle of arehi- 
tectural art that.a building shall distinctly declare its purpose, as it is 
of architectural science that a building shall be perfectly adapted to 
its purpose.. But in these designs there was as little to indicate, as 

an architectural feature, the actual Law Courts, as there is in the 
Houses of Parliament to indicate the actual places of legislature: In 
both the exterior 
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The decision of the judges, following that of their architectural 
advisers, is understood to be in favour of the plan of Mr. Barry and 
the architectural design of Mr. Street, and they recommend that 
these gentlemen be employed in common as the architects of the 
new building, their relative shares being thus apportioned. The 
decision is novel in form, but the architects immediately concerned 
are understood to have expressed their willingness to accept the 


- commission on these terms. Whether it will be adopted by the 


authorities, and if so, how it will work, remains to be seen. Both 
are thoroughly able men, and if they work cheerfully together there 
is no evident reason why the partnership should not be successful. 
Mr. Barry’s plan for the Courts of Law looks in the drawing to 
be clear and simple in its arrangement; the connected being 
brought well together and conveniently disposed ; and the different 
sections kept well apart. But, as a whole, it is too much like a 
building within a building, or boxes within a box. In other words, 
for so vast a structure there appears much too close and skilful pack- 
ing, and the whole too hard and rigidly arranged. And, reading the 
plan, it seemed that whilst the courts and offices may be convenient 
enough when found, the finding of them would be almost a hopeless 
undertaking for an ordinary mortal. Guides and touters would be as 
much in request as at old Doctors’ Commons. The courts are on an 
upper floor, 36 ft. above the level of the Strand, the witnesses’ wait- 
ing-rooms being under, and the jurors’ retiring-rooms over them. 
The public entrances are by great circular staircases at the angles, 
like, says Mr. Barry, the great staircase at the Chateau of Chambord. 
“This,” he adds, ‘‘ may be described as a screw with two threads, 
each thread being quite distinct and never joining the other. By 
this design, two separate public staircases are obtained in each circu- 
lar space. There are four of these circular staircases, each contain- 
ing two separate sets of stairs.” The arrangement is ingenious, and 
may effect some saving of space, but will certainly be found incon- 
venient: of all modes of ascending a public building, that of the 
circular staircase is the most unsatisfactory. Besides the four great 
staircases, there are others for the appellate and spare courts, making 
in all ten public staircases arranged in groups, and entered directly 
from the inuer street; and so planned that it will be necessary to 
descend to the street and shiotind by another staircase in order to pass 
from one court to another. This is done with the view of preventing 
idlers passing from court to court for mere amusement; a very un- 
necessary, and, as it seems to us, somewhat pedantic precaution, and in- 
volving great waste of space, money, and trouble. Our law courts are 
public courts: what is required in designing new law courts is that the 
space set apart for the public, and the means of access to it, should 
be altogether separate from that of the business part of the courts. 
Mr. Barry’s is one of the designs that provides a grand central hall, 
though not so large as some of the others. As the central hall was 
also an important feature in Mr. Street’s design, we may sup 
that if these gentlemen receive the commission, a central hall ‘will be 
a conspicuous portion of the new building. ‘The shape given to it 
by Mr. Barry, he having intended to cover it with a lofty dome, will — 
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no doubt be modified, that being a covering not likely to be adopted 
by Mr. Street. For our part we believe the central hall to be a 


mistake. In a building of such magnitude, the daily resort of so ~ 


large a number of people, a great quadrangle would be infinitely pre- 
ferable, as allowing of abundant and ready provision for light and air. 
If a great hall is required, space may be found for it elsewhere. The 
centre of such a building should be left open and free of access: at 
once an eminently useful and ornamental feature. 

Mr. Street’s own plan we thought a convenient, as it is certainly 
a carefully studied, one. Numerous small open spaces supply light 
to the courts and offices, though we fear they would be found too 
much like wells to be equally serviceable for ventilation ; and he has 
also provided two large open quadrangles (as he names them, though 
their width is not a sixth of their length, they being about 360 ft. 
by 58) near the east and west ends of the building, and a shorter 
one on the south. His design we will confess to have been dis- 
appointed in. It is admirably drawn, carefully made out, and offers 
many very effective and picturesque portions. But as a whole it is 
deficient in grandeur, and utterly fails to suggest any notion of its 
purpose. If it conveys any idea, it is that of a group of monastic 
buildings with a vast array of very tall roofs enclosed within a 
common-place Gothic shell. The style is late First Pointed, of a 
continental type, the details being generally French. ‘The windows, 
decidedly ecclesiastical in character, are small and narrow, affording 
a larger amount of wall-space than in most of the designs, and 
thereby eapertag to the building greater massiveness, but leaving 
the general aspect poor and heavy. The grand entrance is pretty, 
but too insignificant to be of much value in the general effect. For 
the main effect of his building, as a whole, Mr. Street seems to have 
trusted to his towers. Of these there are five, rather quaint than 
noble, irregularly disposed in the body of the building, and a sixth, 
the Record Tower, standing detached at the north-west. ‘This tower 
is nearly 60 ft. square, rises to a great height, and is crowned with a 
tall pyramidal roof. It has evidently been more carefully studied 
than the smaller towers, and its author attaches great value to it as a 
part of the composition. ‘‘ In so vast a building,” he writes, ‘‘ where 
the outline is, from the necessity of the case, somewhat regular and 
uniform, some one grand feature, such as this tower may be made, 
will be of the very highest architectural value to the whole building.” 
It may, perhaps, be made a grand feature, and if built we trust it will. 
But to be so it must be considerably modified. If erected as designed, 
it will to our thinking be stupendously ugly. Mr. Street estimates its 
cost at upwards of 100,000/. Of the internal features, the most 
important is the Central Hall (190 ft. by 57), a rich and beautifully 
vaulted chapel—a charming design if a ritualistic service were a pet 
of the daily programme ; but curiously unlike a secular hall. Of its 
exterior, little more than the roof will be seen. From no point of 
view can the building produce a grand effect, or, as a whole, form a 
pleasing outline. 

The unsuccessful designs must be despatched more briefly. Mr. 
Scott planned his building in “circles.” Abandoning the central 
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hall as the controlling feature of his plan, he had, in its stead, “a” 


spacious and (as I should hope) magnificent ambulatory of near| 

30 ft. wide, running round a central area (about 200 ft. by 116).” 
No doubt the ambulatory, which was to be of two stories, one for the 
public, the other for those immediately interested in the business of 
the courts, would have made in Mr. Scott’s hands a magnificent 
feature ; and one, we believe, far preferable to the central hall. But 
the central area was not to have been left open. Within it was an 
octagonal hall (the idea borrowed from the Chapter House), con- 
nected with the ambulatory by corridors. The courts were imme- 
diately outside, and entered from the ambulatory. Outside these, in 
what Mr. Scott named the ‘third circle,” were the judges’ and 
jurors’ rooms, &c., then a corridor, carried all round and giving 
admission to the various offices which occupied the fourth circle or 
outer shell. ‘The exterior presented in the Straud front an open arcade 
extending along the eutire basement ; above were three storeys, with 
continuous ranges of windows in pairs or triplets, within an enclosing 
arch, and crowned with an elaborate balustrade. The centre of the 
facade was brought boldly forward, very richly decorated with groups 
of sculpture, and flanked by lofty towers exactly similar, but one a 
clock tower, the other a ventilating shaft. This central porch, or 
vestibule, served as the grand entrance, and was the main feature of 
the design. In splendour it far surpassed the main entrances of 
either of the other competitors, and, despite the weakness of the 
spires, was of its kind a noble work. West of this main front, Mr. 
Scott had a smaller group of buildings, partly detached, and here 
were the Record towers. ‘The Carey-street front was similar in 
character but less ornate. Studying his drawings, it was impossible 
not to feel that the author had fully recognized “ the nobleness of 
the project and the vastness of the labour required in carrying it 


out,” and not at the same time to have an uneasy suspicion that he 


would have done better if not hampered by the fetters of competition. 
Everywhere there seemed a lack of naturalness and spontaneity. 
The parts are beautiful, but they are tame selections from the 
sketch-book rather than the fruit of original thought. The details 
are careful imitations of good French thirteenth-century church work ; 
and, if imitation is all the nineteenth century can do, we must be silent 
if not satisfied. But the building is less satisfactory as a whole than 
in parts. The grand features do not group grandly ; the central towers 
and spires are cathedral steeples (with weak and almost tawdry spires), 
the other towers terminate badly, and the whole is characterless. 
Mr. Waterhouse’s plan was on the whole the clearest and the 
most original in its conception of those which were based on the 
scheme of a central hall. His central hall would have been no less 
than 478 ft. long by 60 wide and 90 high ; and to the horror of the 
Goths who live by precedent, he proposed to support the roof by 
ornamental wrought-iron principals resting on stone corbels, and to 
cover alternate bays of the roof entirely with glass. The courts he 
proposed, for the sake of quiet, to mass together in two we oni 
extending east and west between the central hall and broad inner 
streets, which he called respectively Common Law and Equity 
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Streets, us defining clearly the character of the buildings to whic. 
they gave access. Qutside of these were to be the various offices. 
The Strand front had, like Mr. Scott’s, a projecting centre, but 
from this stood out the porch flanked by tall but very narrow 
towers, borne on arches of sufficiently wide span to admit the. passage 
of carriages. The porch, and, indeed, the whole front, was much 
less ornate than Mr. Scott’s, but more unmistakably secular. in 
character than either that or Mr. Street’s. At the east was a lofty 
clock-tower, and north of it a still taller ventilating tower, whilst a 
covered bridge united very happily with the east end of the facade: 
indeed, this end of the building, with the porch as the foremost 
feature, the towers rising above and the bridge closing the view, pro- 
mised to group in a striking manner. The weak point was the ugly, 
tall, attenuated roofs to the towers. Atthe west were the Register and 
Will towers, respectively 354 ft. and 284 ft. high. The Carey-street 
front was similar in general character to that of the Strand, but 
simpler, and we are not sure that it would not have been found to 
possess more dignity. The style was First Pointed; like the pre- 
vious designs showing traces of continental study ; but on the whole, 
as it seemed to us, there was more self-dependence displayed in it, and 
the promise that it might be moulded into a more suitable and. satis- 
factory building than either of its rivals, 

Mr. Braddon’s design showed.a well-arranged and striking group 
of ecclesiastical buildings. The chief feature of the Strand front was 
the west end of a cathedral, the central hall a slightly altered version 
of the Ste. Chapelle. Mr. Deane’s, on the other hand, a very pretty 
group of Venetian palaces. It would be hard to say which was least 
suited to the purpose ; but Mr. Deane has the merit of treating the 
courts as separate members, not as subordinate parts of a homogeneous 
structure, to be put away behind a screen. Mr. Garling sent two 
elevations alike in all particulars—tower for tower, bay for bay, except 
that over the centre of one was a spire, the other a dome, and that 
one was Gothic, the cther Italian, How appropriate was either style 
may be easily imagined. Mr, Lockwood sent an intelligent common- 
place plan, and a design of good showy manufacturer’s Gothic. 

The designs of Young Gothland were remarkable. Mr. Seddon’s, 
at the first glance, turned one’s thoughts irresistibly back to very 
early times, when certain other aspiring architects wished to build a 
tall tower. What caught the eye at once in his drawings and model 
was a prodigious Record tower some sixteen or seventeen storeys high, 
with a tremendous roof on the summit, and growing out of that a 
sapling spirelet. Probably it was meant to symbolize something, but 
its purpose was past finding out. But if built, we doubt not it would 
be the biggest and tallest tower in existence, and as ugly as tall. 
The main building was dwarfed by the tower, but on the whole har- 
monized very well with it. ice) 

Some few years ago a very advanced Gothic architect said, in 

blicly addressing his professional brethren, that there was nothing 

e, should like better than to have St. Paul’s Cathedral intrusted to 
him for ‘‘ restoration.” What he would do if he had his own way 
would be to “‘ restore it off the face of the earth ;” but if the public 
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were not yet prepared to stand that, he would strip off the “ sham 
dome” down to the honest brick core. We have always fancied that 
if the perpetrator of that speech ever had the opportunity of exhibiting 
‘a great work” he would produce some such a design as Mr. Burges 
made for the Law Courts: a huge accumulation of littlenesses ; sham 
and unreality piled up till the excess was utterly intolerable. In this 
design vast round towers seemed to rest on nothing, corbelled 
parapets, and tremendous machicolations were over rich crockets and 
traceried windows; church gables, apses, and clerestoreys had plainly 
no more connection with churches than the keeps aud machicolations 
had with fortresses; big windows were over little, and little over 
big, without rhyme or reason. The whole was as,oppressive as a 
nightmare and infinitely more hideous. Mr. Burges is a man of con- 
siderable archeological and architectural attainments, but he is not yet 
strong enough to build up the Law Courts or to knock down St. Paul's. 
But we greatly fear whoever does build up the Law Courts will 
give us but a sorry rival to our old cathedral. In none of the designs 
have we a glimpse of its simplicity, dignity, and repose; or of the 
admirable completeness and beauty of its general form. In all the 
designs the facades were over-laboured and over-loaded. In nearly 
all, the designer was but too evidently toiling at his task : working in 
a dead style as laboriously as though working in a dead language: 
resolving to be sublime or lovely by painfully inserting a tower or 
window, porch or detail, from this or that thirteenth-century German, 
French, Italian, or even English church, castle, or hétel-de-ville, as 
the orator or poet used to be resolutely sublime or pathetic in his 
modern Latin by dove-tailing together phrases or figures from Cicero, 
Virgil, or Tibullus. It is exactly what we have been repeating year 
after year, first with Greek, now with Gothic. It is really depressing 
that a competition among our chief men for a building not likely to 
have for some generations a rival for magnitude or importance should 
have brought forth nothing better than laborious imitation. If we are 
to have Gothic forms it is hard we cannot have some of the old 
Gothic invention. 
For the National Gallery there were ten competitors, Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Smirke having declined to compete. As was stated last 
ear, a large extension of the present site, including that of St. 
artin’s- Workhouse, was placed at the service of the architects, and 
whilst general instructions were given as to the plans, nothing was 
said as to style. As in the Law Courts competition, the drawings 
were generally well executed, and the designs showed research and 
ability ; but here again only commendation was awarded by the judges 
to two of the designs—that of Mr. E. M. Barry for a new Gallery, 
and that of Mr. Murray for the adaptation of the existing Gallery— 
whilst they were “not prepared to recommend any one individual 
design for adoption.” This being the case, and there being no 
chance of the decision being reversed, our comments may be very 
brief indeed. 
Notwithstanding the admitted failure of Wilkins’s luckless building, 
three of the competitors sent in classic designs. Those of Mr. Brod- 
rick and Mr. Murray were Greek, curiously alike in their general out- 
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line, but differing widely in detail. Each showed a small peripteral 
temple superimposed as the central ornament on a vastly larger lower 
one, and an immense array of Corinthian columns. Mr. Brodrick’s 
was the more showy, Mr. Murray’s the purer and better design : both 
were utterly unsuited: to the place and the purpose. Mr. Penrose 
was less strictly Greek, but more coldly classic. Mr. Cockerell had a 
Renaissance facade, with a projecting porch and large dome. 

The dome was also the leading feature of Mr. Barry’s commended 
design. But here it was really the key-note of the composition, Mr. 
Barry having set himself resolutely to adapt Wren’s cathedral style 
to a secular purpose. One could hardly wish the design to be exe- 
cuted, for dunce like these would have effectually destroyed the 
effect of that of Wren now soaring in queenly majesty above the City, 
and it was impossible to believe that the building could have made a 
good picture gallery. But the design was imposing as a whole, 
whilst parts, like the St. Martin’s-lane end, were singularly pictur- 
esque and effective. Of the interior the chief feature was the grand 
staircase and the ey central hall: for sculpture, covered by the 
great dome. Mr. Wyatt had a far more florid and somewhat French 
Renaissance design ; one which could hardly fail to form a grandiose 
edifice. But whatever might have been thought of the exterior, the 
interior was far too lofty and ornate for the display of pictures, which 
in such saloons would inevitably be dwarfed into mere accessories, if 
not altogether lost, in the architectural splendour. Messrs. Banks 
and Barry were more modest in their design, which was a three-storey 
building, a Jittle too similar in style to the Charing-cross Hotel ; 
whilst Mr. O. Jones seemed to have turned to Captain Fowkes and 
—— Kensington as reverently as Mr. Barry turned to Wren and 
St. Paul's. 

Gothic had here but two votaries: Mr. Somers Clarke, who con- 
tributed a Venetian elevation with a huge campanile at the east 
end; and Mr. Street, who offered a cold and dreary pile that might 
serve very well for a convent—as far as the exterior went—but would 
seem a not very inviting receptacle for a national collection of pictures. 
Parts of it, however, were charming in effect, and there was much in 
the interior to commend. 

In their Report the judges submit various ‘‘ suggestions as to the 
construction of a National Gallery,” which deserve, and will no 
doubt receive, due consideration from the proper authorities. One 
lesson it seems to us is enforced anew by the failure of these designs. 
It is, if there be another competition, to insist as the primary require- 
ment that the building shall be designed for the display of the pictures, 
not for the display of the architecture. In every design we have 
noticed, the first thought was evidently to tira a splendid build- 
ing; the next to provide well-lit rooms. In none was the complex 
problem of adapting the building to its precise purpose fairly considered. 
Another point we take to be equally clear is, that any recasting or 
adaptation of the present building would be utter folly. If after all 
this expense and pother there is not to be a new building, the best 
course will be to add such rooms as are required of a serviceable and 
inexpensive kind, and wait till happier times enable us to havea 
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suitable new Gallery. Every | ‘spent in altering the present 
remedilessly bad building will shade 

Turning to the national works in hand, we may observe that steady 
progress continues to be made with the Public Offices, but the building 
1s very far from complete. Of the portion devoted to the Foreign 
Office we gave an engraving last year. No material change has since 
been made init, but the ornamental features are now fairly developing 
their quality. On the whole the promise continues that the building 
will be most distinguished by its elegance and finish. Internally it 
is said to be found well adapted to its use. The rooms are larger 
though fewer than in the old office, and accommodation is provided 
not only for the various officials, but for the office papers hitherto 
kept in the State Paper Office, and for the printing required by the 
office. The cost of this section of the building is estimated at about 
250,000/., that of the site 89,0007. The India Office is to be paid 
for out of the Indian revenue, and whilst the building as a whole is 
designed by Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., the interior of this special section 
of it, including the Inner Court, is from the designs of the architect 
of the department, Mr. Digby Wyatt. This Inner Court, 120 ft. 
by 60, is the grand feature of the India Office, though the grand 
staircase and state-rooms are very splendid. Its capabilities were, it 
will be remembered, turned to account for the ball given to the 
Sultan of Turkey last July, and the success which attended that 
unanticipated employment of it has suggested to the architect among 
others the propriety of covering it with a permament roof of glass, 
If anything would justify such a procedure it would be the dainty 
character of the ornamentation of the court. The profusion of 

lished marble shafts, delicate carvings, and majolica plaques are 
Fittle fitted to withstand the vicissitudes of our atmosphere ; but it 
seems odd to design the court for out-of-door service, and before it 
is fairly finished to convert it into a covered apartment. Along- 
side the Foreign and India Office, a new Colonial Office is to be 
built, but it has not been commenced yet. . 

The colonnade from the Speaker’s House to the foot of Westminster 
Bridge, and the connected works in progress at the New Palace of 
Westminster, cannot be pronounced altogether satisfactory. Nor we 
fear will be the rearrangement of New Palace Yard, or Parliament 
Square, or whatever it is to be called: but we may defer noticing 
these various operations till they are in a less chaotic condition. As 
the ground has been laid open from Victoria Street to the Houses of 
Parliament, it is evident that there are the materials for producing a 
most effective scene, if it be not spoiled in the handling. | 

Some progress has been made with the buildings at Burlingion 
House. As we did not state the arrangement respecting these build- 
ings with perfect accuracy in the first issue of last year’s Companion, 
and some of our readers may not have seen the correction subse- 
quently issued,-we may repeat the actual apportionment of the site, 
The northern end of the grounds by Burlington Gardens is appro- 

riated to the. London University, and here the building designed 
y Mr. Pennethorne is being erected. The ground between the 
London University and Burlington House is granted to the Royal 
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Academy, and here the new galleries for the Academy Exhibitions 
are to be constructed from the designs of Mr. S. Smirke, R.A. Bur- 
lington House itself is also transferred to the Royal Academy, and, 
besides providing offices, will serve as the portal to the exhibition. 
rooms. Along the space facing Piccadilly new buildings will be 
erected from the designs of Messrs. Banks and Barry for the use the 
Royal and other learned societies. On the new buildings we defer 
comment till they have made further progress, Of the other national 
buildings it will suffice to notice the completion of the great tower of 
the Record Office, by far the handsomest feature of the building. 
It is very effective, though its ornamental finish .contrasts curiously 
with the prison-like austerity of the main structure. The canopied. 
statues on the sides of the tower are the Empress Mathilda, and Queens 

Elizabeth, Anne, and Victoria, and are by Mr. Durham. | 

Great is the comfort, after so many years of hope deferred, to have 
to record the safe lodgment of the Nelson Lions, and that in their. 
case there has been no serious misadventure. We may smile when a 
too friendly critic declares that no such lions were ever before seen ; 
but it would be unjust to visit on the artist the extravagance of his 
critic. Technically, the lions might undoubtedly be better; yet even 
in this respect, as the *prentice work of a man on the wrong side of 
sixty, they are something wonderful. But at that age a man can 
hardly hope in his first essay in a new art, and on forms of such 
colossal proportions, to cope successfully with men who learnt the 
use of their tools in youth, and whose whole life has been spent in 
the stndy and practice of their craft. Sir Edwin Landseer has shown 
his usual mastery over animal form and expression. The drawing and 
modelling are both good ; the pose magnificent—for one animal, but 
monotonous and wearisome in four. ‘They are, in short, admirable 
every-day lions, but they are not monumental: they are neither 
poetical, symbolical, nor wild; but tame, lazy, and obese creatures, 
bred and fed for the show by the Zoological Society, Regent’s Park. 
Finally, but for this Sir Edwin is not responsible, the metal is of a 
vile colour, and the casting abominable. _ 

The brick core of the National Memorial to the Prince Consort in 
Hyde Park is finished, and many of the granite and marble shafts are 
in their places, whilst the statue of the Prince, the groups of sculpture, 
rilievi, metal work, and accessories of all kinds, are officially stated to 
be making satisfactory progress. From present appearances, it is likely 
to be even a more splendid monument than the original account pro- 
mised. There can be no doubt that it will be the. costliest and most 
magnificent memorial that has yet been erected in this country, Of 
its success as a work of art the structure itself may in another year 
enable us to speak more definitely. Progress, too, is: being made on. 
the opposite side of the road with the companion memorial, to which 
her Majesty, on laying the first stone, on the 20th of May last, gave. 
the title of the Royal Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences. The eques-. 
trian statue of the Prince, by Mr. ‘Chorneycroft, has been placed on. 
its pedestal at Wolverhampton. The Manchester memorial has also. 
been completed. It stands in the centre of Albert-square, and con- 
sists of a Gothic monumental cross, rising to a height of 80 ft., and... 
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ornamented with medallions illustrating subjects in which the Prince 
“‘took active and practical interest ;” carved figures of the arts and 
sciences, and portraits of their representatives, Michael Angelo, Wren, 
Raffaelle, Beethoven, Dante, Shakspere, Milton, Goethe, &c.; the 
cross serving as the shrine to a marble statue of the Prince (9 ft. 
high) by Mr. Noble. In the principal corridor of Windsor Castle 
has been erected a life size marble group, representing the Queen and 
the Prince Consort ‘‘ in the Saxon costume of the 9th century.” It is 
from the chisel of Mr. Theed, executed by command of her Majesty. 

The bronze statue of Lord Herbert, by Mr. Foley, erected in front 
of the War Office, Pall Mall, is one of the best of our recent public 
monuments. It is of the usual heroic size (9 ft.), and stands on a well- 
proportioned pedestal of polished granite. Lord Herbert is repre- 
sented standing in thoughtful mood, his head leaning forward on his 
right hand, a few books at his feet, in his ordinary dress, but with a 
flowing robe, such as he might wear in his study. The position is 
simple and natural, the likeness is said to be good, the lines of the 
composition are easy and well arranged—the whole thoroughly artist- 
like.- On the sides of the pedestal are small bronze relievi, representing 
incidents illustrative of Lord Herbert’s career as war secretary ,—Miss 
Nightingale in the Herbert Hospital at Woolwich instructing nurses 
in their duties ; a volunteer battalion marching out}; the construction 


of the first Armstrong gun. Equal praise cannot be given to the more 
ambitious statue of Lord Clyde, by Baron Marochetti, erected in the 
— of the United Service Club, directly opposite the statue of 


ranklin. It is a reproduction in bronze of Grant’s portrait of the 
Indian hero, perched on a tall circular polished red granite pedestal, 
which stands on a broad base of grey granite. In front of this is a 
_ female figure, said to be the Genius of India, resting, in a very ungainly 
attitude, ona lion. The unlovely lady bears her head awkwardly on 
a very long neck ; the lion is a feeble imitation of those in Trafalgar- 
square, and the bronze is of the same black-lead hue. Unquestionably 
another addition to the long list of London failures in monumental 
statuary. Mr. Noble’s statue of Franklin is more satistactory, because 
less pretentious, and the likeness is said to be characteristic. On the 
front of the pedestal is a bronze relief of the burial of Franklin. 

In Westminster Abbey a bust of Macaulay, very like the man, 
has been erected near his grave, close by his own favourite Poet’s 
Corner ; and in the north transept, a clever bust, by Mr. Woolner, 
of Richard Cobden. The pedestal of the Cobden memorial in 
Camden Town has been some time awaiting the statue—report 
says delayed by deficiency of funds. ‘The Manchester memorial was 
inaugurated last April. This is a bronze statue of Cobden, with 
uplifted hand addressing his warning words to the House. The 
sculptor is Mr. M. Wood. ‘The statue cost 2,500/. ; the surplus of 
the fund raised for the memorial is divided between the endowment 
of a chair of political economy in Owens College, Manchester 
(1,260/.), and prizes for the students (750/.). Another statue of 

bden, of marble and of colossal size, by Mr. Noble, was erected last 
June in Peel Park, Salford. The other statues and memorials com- 
pleted or in progress are not of a kind to call for particular notice. 
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2. anp Sanitary Workss. 


‘There are now about 13,500 miles of railway in operation in the 
United Kingdom, the receipts from which average upwards of 
800,0007. weekly. Last year 299 miles of new railway were opened ; 
in 1865 there were 216; whilst in 1864 there were 425. The for- 
mation of new lines has received a decided check. During the six 
years, 1860-65, Parliament authorized the construction of above 
7,500 miles of new railway, or 1,220 miles a year. But this year 
little more than 200 miles were sanctioned, and so complete has been. 
the collapse of many ‘“‘sham companies,” so widespread the havoc 
among contractors, and so immovable the fundholders, that it is 
more than probable many of these authorized lines will never be 
constructed. ‘This being the case, we shall refer for the names of the 
new railways to the list given, under Private Bills, 1867, in Part II. 
of the Companion. Of the lines authorized in the last session, only 
about eight miles are in the Metropolitan Railway district. Several 
lines, for which Acts were obtained in former years, and which we 
noticed at the time, have been definitely abandoned, whilst little or 
no progress has been made with others. Of the Metropolitan lines, 
of which the construction has been relinquished, the most to be 
regretted is the Charing-cross and North-Western Junction, not 
merely because it would have been a very convenient line, but 
because the Company had bound themselves to construct a broad 
street direct from Charing-cross to Tottenham-court-road—one of 
the most needed improvements in that part of London, and one that 
ought now to be undertaken by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Marked progress has, however, been made during the year with 
several Metropolitan lines. Greatest of all has been that of the 
Midland, As may be remembered, this is an extension of the main 
line of the Midland from Bedford to London, passing by Ampthill, 
Luton, St. Alban’s, Elstree, Edgeware, Hendon, and Kentish ‘Town, 
where are extensive works. The line (about fifty miles long) is 
complete for goods traffic. The works at the terminus in the 
Euston-road are being pushed forward with great vigour, but they 
will take a long time to complete. A visit to them just now would 
convey a more distinct notion of the scale of these vast railway 
operations than can often be obtained with equal facility. The orna- 
mental front of the terminus is to be a magnificent hotel, with a 
frontage of 340 feet, and a height of six or seven storeys, designed 
by Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A. Of this structure, the foundations are 
completed and basement walls rising. Behind it, stretching away to 
the Old St. Pancras-road, will be the station proper. This will be 
covered with a roof of a single span of 240 feet—the largest ever 
constructed. The amazing width—and it will be seen that the 
Monument could be rolled along the shed without approaching either. 
wall—is very ‘striking, now that the lower sections of the huge 
girders are in situ; whilst the height is shown by the wondrous 
seaffolding formed for raising the girders, and which is probably the 
largest and loftiest ever put together. 

The Great Eastern has not as yet even commenced its extension to 
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Moorfields. The East London, which is eventually to run alongside 
the Great Eastern from Shoreditch to its new terminus, is being 
pushed forward on both sides of the Thames Tunnel as vigorously 
as the funds in hand permit. ‘If the shares not taken up were sub- 
scribed for,” say the directors, ‘‘the line might be opened from the 
Wapping Station adjoining the London Docks, through the Thames 
Tunnel to New Cross, and to the junction with the South London 
Railway, by June, 1868.” But that “if” is a serious obstacle. How 
serious, may be understood from the offer to issue these shares of 
20/. each to the present shareholders “at a discount of 111. on each 
share, so that by payment of 9/. on each share the holder would stand 
in possession of a 20/. share entitled to interest at 6 per cent. per 
annum on the latter sum during construction !” Considerable progress 
has been made with the western section of the Metropolitan District 
Railway, and it is “believed that that part of the line between 
Brompton and Westminster Bridge will be opened for traffic by the 
commencement of the summer of 1868.” -But the portion eastward, 
which is to be carried along the Thames Embankment, is still un- 
touched.. The Metropolitan Western Extension, from the Metro- 

litan at Notting-hill to the Metropolitan District at Brompton, will 
be opened at the same time as the western section of the latter rail- 
way. The short tunnel connecting the Great Northern with the 
Metropolitan at King’s-cross is expected to be ready for traffic by 
the end of the year; and that connecting the Midland with the 
Metropolitan is also in a forward state. The London Brighton and 
South Coast has completed its connecting links at Battersea ; its 
Mid-Sussex and Midhurst Junction ; and Leatherhead and Dorking 
lines. The Great Western has finished its goods station under the 
new Meat Market at Smithfield, a very extensive and remarkable 
work. The Highgate and Edgeware Railway has at last been opened 
for traffic, and even the loitering Tottenham and Hampstead Junction 
appears to be finished or nearly so, but the opening is delayed owing, 
it is said, to exhaustion of funds. On the St. John’s Wood Railway 
the works are officially announced to be so far advanced that the line 
may be opened for traffic early in 1868. ‘i 

The Thames Embankment is now sufficiently advanced to permit 
the great value and beauty of the work to be fairly recognized, and to 
deepen the regret that its completion should be so unduly postponed 
through the heedlessness of the legislature and the perversity of 
railway directors, always indifferent to the interest and convenience 
of the public where they clash with their own. A large part of the 
river wall from Westminster to the Temple Gardens is completed ; 
the Westminster, Charing-cross, and ‘Temple steamboat piers are 
approaching completion, and the York Gate substructure and the 
Adelphi landing stairs are brought to some height above the Trinity 
high-water mark. The sewers and flushing drains are also in a 
forward state, and the filling-in behind the embankment wall is well 
advanced. It is believed that the embankment may be completed 
from Westminster to the Temple by next spring. About 630,000/. 
had been expended on its construction up to October, 1867. East- 
ward-of the Temple nothing has been done, mainly from the difficulty 
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of coming to terms with the Metropolitan District Railway Company, 
whose line will, for a considerable space, run under the roadway, and 
with the City Gas Works, whose establishment at Blacktriars will 
have to be removed. ‘These ditierences may defer the construction 
of this portion of the embankment /or an indefinite period. But even 
the western sections, if completed when announced, will be. only 
partially available to the public, for, as we have said, the Metro- 
politan District Railway, which will be carried alongside or under the 
embankment, is not even commenced, and for its construction the 
ground will have to be again broken up, . The insertion of a clause in 
the Railway Act would of course have prevented this egregious 
annoyance. 

The system of approaches to the embankment by various streets 
between Whitehall and Waterloo bridge, has been considerably 
modified, and it is now proposed to make a series of ten new streets, 
as follows :—1. From the eastern end of Whitehall-place to the em- 
bankment roadway by Charing-cross railway -bridge. 2. From this 
point to the south-eastern end of Craven-street, 3. From the east 
side of Whitehall-yard to the south-western side of Street No. 1, near 
Charing-cross bridge.. .4. From the south-eastern end of Villiers- 
street to the embankment roadway near, Charing-cross bridge. 5. 
From No. 1, by Charing-cross bridge, under the Middlesex abutment 
of the bridge to No. 4, near the end of Villiers-street. 6. From the 
embankment roadway near Charing cross bridge to the Strand near 
its intersection with Welliugton-stecet, 7. From No. 6, near Beautort- 
wharf to the embankment roadway by Waterloo bridge. 8. From 
the end of Buckingham-street to No. 6, near its south-western 
extremity. 9. A short street from the end of Salisbury-street to 
No. 6, about 35 yards distant. 10, From the end of Cecil-street to 
No. 6 by Salisbury-wharf. ! 

The Southern Embankment has fortunately neither railway nor gas 
company to satisfy, and there is little reason to doubt that it will be 
finished within a reasonable period from the time announced—the 
autumn of 1868. Already above 2,400 feet of the dam, and nearly 
3,000 feet of the staging is complete. Within the dam a length of 
about 2,300 feet of the wall has been brought to levels varying from 
4 feet to 74 feet above the Trinity high-water mark, and a consider- 
able part of the remainder nearly up to the level of the Trinity datum. 
The foundations are completed of St. Thomas’s Hospital, which, it 
will be recollected, is to be built on the ground reclaimed by the 
Southern Embankment, and it is confidently expected that the build- 
ing will be finished within a year of the embankment. 

Already the Metropolitan Board of Works have their plans com- 
pleted for the extension of the Northern Embankment towards Chelsea. 
lt now joins that in front of the Houses of Parliament. This they 
propose to continue as far as Dorset-wharf; a very short distance, 
but sufficient to rid. the Houses of the dangerous vicinity of sheds and 
timber-yards, and to add much to the appearance of the building. 
When this is completed only a narrow space will intervene between 
the new embankment and that carried in front of the Millbank Peni- 
tentiary ; but that narrow space is occupied by busy wharves: and 
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works, with which it is perhaps prudent not to interfere at present. 
The existing embankment runs on from Millbank to Chelsea Hospital. 
From this point the Board now propose to make a new embankment, 
with suitable approaches, in a direct line along Chelsea to the foot of 
Battersea bridge, a length of a mile and a half. When this is accom- 
plished, and the Northern Embankment completed even to Blackfriars 
—there seems little hope of its continuance farther eastward for many 
a weary year—we shall have a river-way four miles and a half long, 
of which Londoners may well be proud, and of which it will not be 
easy to find the rival. We can only hope that there will be no -un- 
necessary delay in its execution, and that a Southern Embankment 
may, at no distant day, run parallel to it. 

The other great work of the Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
Main Drainage of London, is now complete and in full operation, 
except the Northern Low Level Sewer, which waits for the comple- 
tion of the Northern Embankment. The parts of this beyond the 
embankment are being actively carried forward ; but some of the 
works are very heavy, especially those at Shadwell and by the docks 
at Millwall. The great pumping-station at Abbey Mills, on which 
150,000/. have been already expended, has, says the engineer, ‘‘ satis- 
factorily progressed.” The buildings have at least sufficiently pro- 
gressed to enable us to say that they will make an extraordinary 
architectural display. 

Of the City Improvements, the bridging of the Holborn Valley is 
making the most perceptible progress. It is expected that by the 
end of 1868 the new roadway will be available for traffic, though it 
will be the end of the next year before the works are completed. As 
the scheme of this important work is now settled it may be well to 
state it ina few words. The object is to get rid of the present inclines 
of Holborn-hill and Snow-hill, by forming a practically level road 
from Newgate-street to Hatton-garden, with convenient lateral ap- 
proaches. As the new street will run in a nearly straight line, the 
whole of the houses"have had to be removed on the south side of the 
way from the Old Bailey to the summit of Holborn-hill. The road 
will be carried on a series of massive brick arches, except at Farringdon- 
street, which will be crossed by a cast-iron bridge of ornamental 
character. The bridge will be in three spans, borne on piers of 
polished granite placed outside the footways. ‘The width of the road- 
way will be 80 feet. The new approaches are generally so arranged 
as to give access to the main road by curves of easy gradient. 
“ Eastern Approach-street ”—it is to be hoped that this barbarous 
name is only provisional—will start from the east side of Farringdon- 
road, run for some distance nearly parallel with the viaduct, and join 
it by an easy curve near St. Sepulchre’s Church, absorbing what little 
is at present left of Snow-hill. ‘Western Approach-street ” will 
proceed from the Farringdon-road in a south-westerly direction to the 
viaduct at Hatton-garden. From opposite Western Approach-street, 
in the Farringdon-road, another new street will run to the New Meat 
Market at Smithfield. These streets are each to be 60 feet wide. 
Shoe-lane will be widened to 30 feet, and carried northward under 
the viaduct (which will cross it by a girder bridge) to its junction 
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with the Western Approach-street at Hatton-garden. The entire cost 
of the Holborn Valley Improvement is estimated at about a million 
and a half—a good round sum, but the value of the alteration is beyond 
dispute, and the work is of the most substantial character. The re- 
moval of Middle-row, Holborn, may be cited as a consequence of the 
Holborn Valley Improvement. 

The New Meat and Poultry Market, the character and proportions 
of which we described in former years, is at length making visible 
way. It promises to be the most ornamental as well as the largest 
and costliest meat market in the kingdom. ‘The ground under the 
market is honeycombed in so extraordinary a manner for railway 
stations, meat stores, and goods depots, that it will probably present, 
when all is finished, quite as curious and almost as busy a scene as the 
market itself. As we have seen, a new street will be made from 
Farringdon-road to the market, and in the opposite direction Long-lane, 
Barbican, and Chiswell-street will be widened to 50.or 60 feet. 

For the other City improvement, the new street from Blackfriars to 
the Mansion House, something has been done in the way of demolition ; 
but if it proceeds at the rate it has during the last four or five years, 
it will be left for a distant generation to rejoice over its completion. 
Some share of the delay is, however, due to the Directors of the Metro- 
politan District Railway, who are to carry their line under the street, 
and are as little disposed to proceed with this section of their works as 
with that which hampers the progress of the Thames Embankment. 

At the West End the most important street alterations undertaken 
are the widening of Park-lane and the improvements at Kensington. 
On the Grosvenor estate, the Marquis of Westminster is proceeding 
with the improvements described last year. ‘The character of the new 
buildings will be seen from the cut given under the section on Street 
Architecture. On the other side of London, a new street is being 
made direct from the Commercial-road at Backchurch-lane to White- 
chapel High-street at Leman-street. Backchurch-lane is to be 
widened and continued to the London Docks; and other streets have 
been, or are to be, widened, and other small improvements made at 
Tabernacle-walk and Windmill-street, Finsbury; Willow-walk ; Rose- 
mary-lane, or Royal Mint-street, and the narrow river-side lanes about 
Wapping and New Crane, Limehouse. 

Whilst all these changes are going on, it is consolatory to see that 
endeavours are being made to provide in some measure for the poor 
who are driven from their homes to make way for railway extensions 
and street improvements. The remedial measures are as yet utterly 
inadequate to cope with the evil, and unhappily do not reach the very 
poor, who are the chief sufferers ; but as far as they have gone they 
are of great benefit, and most creditable to their promoters. Mr. 
Peabody’s noble gift of 150,000/. has been; we cannot doubt, well 
employed. The buildings erected ‘at Spitalfields and Islington have 
been fully occupied, the inmates healthy, and the rent-days fairly 
met. Another and larger Peabody-square has this year been built 
at Shadwell. Like that at Islington, it consists of four blocks of 
buildings, They are divided into tenements of two rooms or. one, 
to be let at from 4s. to 2s..a week each, and will accommodate 195 
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families. These. Peabody buildings will thus in all provide for 
about 500 families. Land for other blocks has been purchased at 
Bermondsey and at Chelsea, and in the deed of trust by which Mr, 
Peabody last year added 100,000/. to the 150,0002, he gave at first, 
he enables the trustees to purchase freehold sites anywhere within 
ten miles of the Royal Exchange and accessible by railway. This 
last sum is to accumulate till 1869 before being employed by the 
trustees. In the block of Industrial Dwellings erected by the City 
authorities two or three years ago, the 168 tenements and twelve 
shops are all fully occupied, and the return on the expenditure 
(54,000/.) is said to be about 4 per cent. The City has also con- 
verted the two large unoccupied hotels at the New Cattle Market 
into working-class dwellings, and here, as in the other buildings, the 
demand for lodgings always exceeds the supply. The -society of 
which Alderman Waterlow is the president has erected six blocks of 
buildings upon their Hoxton estate, and two blocks at Greenwich ; 
and they have arranged for building others at Bethnal Green and 
Lambeth. Something also is being done by local societies. On an 
elevated and healthy site near the Highgate station of the Highgate 
and Edgeware Railway, the Highgate Dwellings Improvement Society 
have built a large block, called, in honour of the poet who made 
Highgate his retreat, Coleridge Buildings, and which will afford ac- 
commodation to fifty or sixty families; the rent of the tenements 
ranging from 2s. to 6s. a week. 

Last year we mentioned that Miss Coutts was about to add to the 
fine group of industrial dwellings she had already erected in Bethnal 
Green another structure to serve as a market place. Columbia 
Market, although far from completed, is now considerably advanced, 
and we give an engraving which will show its character and appear- 
ance. (Cut No. 1.) In plan it consists of a quadrangle 285 feet by 
255. As you enter the square the Market Hall; with its elaborate 
clock-tower, above 100 feet high (not yet completed), is in front of 
you ; on the right and left are separate blocks of six shops with an 
areade in front and dwellings above. The open square is to be a 
market-place for vegetables, the market hall for meat. The first 
object has been to make the buildings as convenient as possible; 
but the visitor will credit the architect, Mr. Darbishire, with having 
made them pleasing to the eye. These Columbia Buildings taken 
altogether now cover a very large area, and will form a noble monu- 
ment to their generous foundress. “ 

For many years we have heard of the approaching completion 
of Finsbury and Southwark parks. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works does its work very well, but it takes a tediously long time over 
it. We are afraid it would even now be premature to speak of these 
parks as approaching completion, but we can testify that there are 
some men at work on each, and have been any time the last month or 
two. In the country they proceed more briskly. On the same day 
that Lord Derby opened the new Town Hall at Preston, he opened 
no fewer than three new parks there—Moor Park, of considerable 
size on the north of the town, Miller Park laid out as a promenade 
ground, and Avenham Park, which is more particularly appropriated 
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as a place of recreation. They are all tly admired for their 
beauty, and the admirable way in*which th are arranged ; and it 
ought to be known that they were esantrpesed by aid of grants under 
the Act for assisting the manufacturing districts, and by the labour of 
the distressed cotton-spinners. Mr. M.'T. Bass, M.P., has presented 
to the town of Derby a park of six acres on the left bank of the 
Derwent. Plans have been prepared by Messrs. André and Horn- 
blower for the formation of a park of an unusually ornamental and 
attractive character at Liverpool. The site of the new Sefton Park 
—a part of old Toxteth Park—cost the corporation of Liverpool 
about a quarter of a million, and the laymg out of the park and 
botanical garden is estimated to cost 140,000/. more. The area of 
Sefton Park is about 400 acres, but 113 acres will be devoted to build- 
ing purposes. Another public park of about 160 acres is being laid out 
on the north side of Liverpool. The Marquis of Westminster 
is ‘getting ready a park of twenty-six acres as a present to Chester, 
and Chester is preparing to erect a statue of the marquis opposite its 
chief entrance. Even the newly-sprung-up iron town of Aberdare has 
a people’s park making ready. - 

urning to the commons and open places around London, we may 
note that Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson has taken the first step towards 
executing his threat to turn Hampstead Heath into a new Agar Town. 
He has been restrained by an injunction from proceeding with his 
buildings till the question of his right to build is decided in the courts 
of law; but after what has been laid down as to the public having 
acquired ‘‘no right, none whatever,” in the commons and forests 
which they have used at will, and over which they have had free 
way since before the Conquest, and remembering the reverence with 
which landlord’s rights are regarded, we have little hope of the 
result. Doubtless the lord of this luckless manor will have his 
reward. He reckons the land worth “from 5,000/. to 10,000/. an 
acre,” and he means to “ get what he can” for it. He will, no doubt, 
get a good round sum, and zest will be imparted to his enjoyment of 
it by the knowledge that he has done his best to abridge ‘‘ the harm- 
less enjoyment of millions.” The commons on the other side of 
London seem equally in danger. Earl Spencer, as lord of the manor, 
and the Brighton Railway Company, have united in enclosing portions 
of Wandsworth Common. Mitcham Common has been seriously dis- 
figured and encroached on, and Wimbledon has again been threatened. 
Nor, in the other direction, does the recent Act seem to have stopped 
the encroachments on Epping Forest. Only the other day London 
was girdled with a zone of heaths and forests of extreme beauty, 
and of inestimable value for the health and recreation of its vast 
population ; now, from private cupidity and legislative negligence, 
they have been reduced to a few scattered and mutilated fragments, 
and even these seem doomed soon to disappear. 

The evidence and reports published by the Commission on the 
Pollution of Rivers have produced a very general desire for the 
adoption of measures that shall put an end to the frightful contami- 
nation of our rivers, not only in the vicinity of large towns, but 
throughout the country. It is, however, becoming more and more 
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evident that the streams which traverse an extended district, even if 
the town drainage were altogether excluded from them, are unfit 
sources of water supply. It is hardly conceivable, therefore, that it 
can be true, as asserted, that the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the water supply of London have reported in favour of con- 
tinuing to draw the supply for London from the Thames. The 
necessity for seeking some other source is urgent, and all the money 
expended on increasing the supply from the Thames will be sheer 
waste. 

Throughout the country there is a desire for improved sanitary 
arrangements. Even such towns as Cheltenham and Leamington and 
the seaside watering-places are bestirring themselves. Brighton has 
expended a large sum in carrying its sewage further out to sea. 
Worthing has adopted a tolerably complete, and seemingly successful 
system of sewage utilization. Mr. Bazalgette has contrived a some- 
what complex system for St. Leonard’s, which is said to accomplish 
its purpose. Eastbourne has spent 25,000/. (of which the Duke of 
Devonshire contributes 15,000/.) in conveying the drainage to Langley 
Point, three miles north-east of the town. 

Baths and wash-houses do not increase as much as could be de- 
sired. But one on an ample scale, and well-arranged, has been 
opened at Camden Town, as well as one or two in the provinces ; 
and in this connection may be mentioned, as one of the best buildings 
of its kind yet erected, the new bath for Brill’s Bath Company at 
Brighton. It is of red and yellow brick, the bath-room being an 
ellipse of fifty-two feet in the longest diameter, covered with a dome 
roof and lantern, in which is fixed a large sun-burner, so that swim- 
ming may be practised as conveniently in the evening as by day, 


3. Cuurcnes AND CHAPELS. 


Neither commercial difficulties, the collapse of credit, political 
strife, nor ecclesiastical differences, seem in any way to check the 
building of new or the restoration of old churches. Should church 
building and church restoration proceed but a few years longer at 
their recent constantly accelerating speed, it is hard to see where the 
coming generation will find places to erect new churches, or old 
churches to alter. But all the activity, opportunity, and competition, 
fail to call forth invention. The younger architects, equally with 
their elders, are content to imitate. There is less direct reproduction 
of old models, but, in its place, we have only a more studious com- 
bination of old forms and dispersed details. - 

Ecclesiastical architecture may bé regarded, at least in this country, 
as now distinctly and definitely Gothic; its present phase as dis- 
tinctly foreign. Even where a church is unmistakably English in 
type, it almost invariably displays. details that are as unmistakably 
continental. Our architects still turn by preference to France for 
their forms and tracery, but we may observe, in many instances, the 
influence of recently published Italian and even Spanish examples, 
whilst in some quarters so-called Byzantine details are much in vogue. 
In the decorative features, the effect of the ritualistic movement is - 
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increasingly conspicuous. Colowr, both in natural materials, and on 
the surface, is almost always present; but our architects continue to 
treat it in a fragmentary and disconnected way. It is not, however, 
only in coloured decoration that this is observable. The grand defi- 
ciency of the current architecture, as an art, is unity and completeness 
of design. It is too much a building up of parts, without regard to the 
composition as a whole. Yet, without largeness of grasp, grandeur in 
architecture is impossible. Our churches are often very pleasing 
when looked at in detail, but they are seldom felt to be impressive as 
a whole, and fail, therefore, to satisfy the mind, though, for the 
moment, they may gratify the eye. 

As one of the few attempts we have noticed to design a church with- 
out a servile adherence to precedent, we have selected as the illustra- 
tion for this year’s. Companion the church of St. George, Tufnell Park, 
Holloway (Cut No. 2), designed by Mr. G. Truefit. The site was 
confined in extent, and triangular in form, and it was desired to erect 
on it as capacious a church as practicable, the available funds rendering 
it neceesary that it should at the same time be a comparatively inex- 
pensive structure. The congregation had for some years worshipped in 
a round wooden church built for them by the same architect ; and, as 
they found this well adapted for temporary use, it occurred to Mr. 
Truefit that an adaptation of the circular form would be suitable for 
the permanent building, while it would enable him to turn the ground 
to the best account. As will be seen from the engraving, the outer 
shell, which forms the aisles, is circular, the clerestorey an octagon, 
and that on the east is carried out an apsidal chancel. The western 
tower and spire, though shown in the engraving, are not yet built, 
their site being covered by the temporary church, but the architect 
having kindly lent us his drawing, we thought it best to show the 
church as it will appear when complete. The church is built of 
Kentish rag, with Bath stone dressings, and, except some carving over 
the doors, has little exterior decoration. Internally, the nave is sepa- 
rated from the aisles by eight light iron columns which carry the cle- 
restorey, arches of bold span springing from carved corbels over the 
capitals. The roof is of wood, with a central sun-burner. ‘The square 
projection seen in the cut beside the chancel is a shallow transept. 
The walls are plastered, there is very little ornament, and the colouring 
is not successful. It cannot be said that the interior is solemn, im- 
pressive, or even decidedly ecclesiastical in effect. But the area 
(there is no gallery) affords accommodation for over 1,000 persons, 
who can all see and hear well, and are not troubled by draughts: a 
church, in short, which is cheerful to the eye, and not wearisome to 
the flesh. The exterior is not unpicturesque, but the short transept, 
low ambulatory, and diminutive vestry attached to the chancel, tend 
to impart a littleness of character to the whole. As it stands, without 
the tower, it has cost about 5,500/. 

The other churches which have been completed during the year in 
and around London are unusually numerous, but none very remark- 
able. A brief notice of them will be sufficient. St. Andrew’s, Hag-. 
gerstone, designed by Mr. Woodyer, is a favourable example of the 
usual model, Second Pointed in style; having nave and aisles, cleres- 
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No. 2.—St. George’s Church, Tufnell Park, Holloway. 
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torey, and deep chancel and aisles, with canopied sedilia and piscina. 
There is to be an elaborate reredos, and, when funds permit, a good 
deal of ornament. It has 930 seats, all free ; and has cost about 
10,0007. 

St. Peter’s, Onslow Square, Brompton, is a somewhat ambitious 
cruciform church, Second Pointed in style; 150 ft. long, and 115 
across the transept, with an apsidal chancel, and a tower and spire 
160 ft. high. It is of Kentish rag, the interior being lined with 
yellow brick ; will accommodate 1,500 persons, and was built at the 
expense of Mr. J. C. Freake, from his own designs. St. Clement's, 
near the Notting-hill railway station, is a cruciform brick church of 
rather peculiar appearance, designed by Mr. T. P. St. Aubyn. ‘The 
aisles, which have gabled bays, are divided from the nave by iron 
columns. The chancel arch is wide and bold, and groups well with 
those of the transepts. Over it is a quaint slated bell-cote. The 

ulpit is of brick. It has cost about 4,000/.; the seats are all free. 

oly Trinity, Brondesbury-road, Kilburn, 7 Messrs. Francis, is also 
of brick, in the interior as well as outside. It consists of nave, north 


aisle and transept, apsidal chancel, and tower, with slated spire 66 {t. 
high. It is Second Pointed in style; the dressings and tracery being 
of Bath stone. ‘The cost was somewhat under 8,000/. In the east of 
London, a church of more than the usual pretension has been erected 
in the East India Road, Poplar (St. Stephen’s), from the designs of 
Messrs. Francis. It is of stone, early Second Pointed in style, very 
amie a built, and carefully finished, but somewhat heavy in cha- 
i 


racter. th the spire (not yet added), it will cost, it is said, about 
20,000/., but this probably includes the site. St. Peter’s, St. George’s- 
~ in-the-East, is a late First Pointed cruciform church, of no very 
_ marked character externally, and wanting in simplicity inside, 

designed by Mr. F. H. Pownall. St. Michael’s, Lant Street, Borough, 
an ordinary Gothie stone building ; St. Andrew’s, Haverstock-hill, 
described last year; St. Silas, Pentonville, and one or two more, have 
been consecrated, and St. Mary’s, Paddington (by Mr. Street), St. 
Matthew’s, Newington, and others are building. 

Of the suburban churches a few may be specified. St. Stephen’s, 
Lewisham, by Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., is late First Pointed, and con- 
sists of nave and aisles, with clerestorey, south transept, chancel, and 
tower at the north-east, to which a very tall spire is to be added. It 
is of Kentish rag, with Bath stone dressings, very nicely finished, and 
has cost about 10,0007. It bears the Scott impress, but the exterior 
is not altogether satisfactory as it is, and looks as though it would 
not be improved by a spire of the height intended. Holy Trinity, 
Plaistow, Essex, is a neat, First Pointed church, with 1,000 sittings, 
designed by Messrs. Banks and Barry. Holy Trinity, Sydenham Park, 
is a plain First Pointed church, with 1,240 sittings, designed by Mr. 
J. Emmett. Far better in all respects is its neighbour, Christ Church, 
Gipsey-hill, by Mr. J. Giles, which has about the same number of 
sittings, but displays a good deal of taste in the general design and 
decoration. St. Michael and All Angels, Bromley, Kent, is a cruci- 
form First Pointed building, with 1,300 sittings, designed by Mr. J. 
W. Morris. St. Paul’s, Chariton, Kent, is also cruciform, but Second 
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Pointed in style, and very pretentious in its decorative features. It 
is of brick and stone, lined with white brick, with red and blue 
bricks in bands and patterns. Hollington stone and serpentine are 
‘used in the shafts; the reredos has carvings of the conversion of St. 
Paul in high relief, and the sedilia canopies bear the arms of Sir 
Thomas Maryon Wilson, the lord of this manor, as well as of Hamp- 
stead, and. the patron of the church. The architect is Mr. W. 
Wigginton, Aidbrooke, Charlton, having been formed into a district 
parish, a spacious and handsome church has been built by Messrs. 
Newman and Billing, at a cost of about 7,200/., Second Pointed in 
style, of Kentish rag, with a spire 150 ft. high. At Greenhill, 
Harrow, Mr. B. Keeling has built a fanciful little brick church, with 
450 sittings, at a cost of 1,600/. ; and others have been built at Croy- 
don (St. Saviour’s), Clapham Park (St. Stephen’s), and elsewhere. 

Among the country churches Mr. Scott's: may take precedence. 
St. Matthew, Leicester, is First Pointed in style, constructed of Mount- 
sorrell granite, with brick and freestone dressings. ‘The interior is 
large and lofty ; the aisles are divided from the nave by alternate 
stone columns and brick piers surrounded’ by stone shafts, and the 
chancel has north and south chapels. It has 1,000 sittings, all free ; 
and from this circumstance, its largeness of style and substantial 
character, it is said to have acquired the name of the Poor Man’s 
Cathedral. In St. Mary’s, Norney, near Godalming, Surrey, Mr. 
Scott has erected a handsome cruciform church, with a massive 
central tower; and at Busbridge, iu the same neighbourhood, a 
smaller and much less costly, but carefully finished one, and like the 
former, a picturesque building, placed in a charming spot. 

Mr. Ferrey’s new church at Chetwynd, Shropshire, built at the 
cost of Mr. J. C. Borough, of Chetwynd Park, has been :much ad- 
mired. It is Second Pointed ; has a nave and south aisle divided by 
an arcade of four arches, borne on columns of polished Devonshire 
marble, deep chancel, and tower and spire 120 ft. high. The 
church he has erected (at the cost of Mr. C. S. Whitmore, Q.C.) in 
place of the old parish church of Lower Slaughter, Gloucestershire, 
is a small early Second Pointed building of local stone, with a tower 
and lofty spire. At Eastbourne, Mr. G. E. Street, A.R.A., has 
erected, at the expense of Mr. G. Whelpton, a brick church, which, 
having as yet neither tower nor spire, aud an extremely high-pitched 
roof, looks externally too much like a barn, but inside is sufficiently 
light and airy, and of handsome proportions. It is First Pointed, and 
consists of a nave 90 ft. long, 35 ft. wide, and 60 ft. high, divided 
from low and shallow aisles by stone columns, and an apsidal chancel 
28 ft. deep. St. Andrew’s, Newport, Church-Aston, is a small but 
good church, erected by Mr. Street, in place of an old aes . 
one. At Shaftesbury an elegant new church, by Mr. T. H. Wyatt, 
has taken the place of the old church of St. James. It is First 
Pointed. in style, but, as is now common, has a west window, with 
later tracery. It is built of greenstone, with Bath stone dressings, 
and has nave, aisles, and clerestorey, chancel and west tower, with 
battlemented parapet. 
One of the handsomest rural churches of late erection is All 
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Saints’, Bray-Wood, Windsor Forest, built and endowcd by M. Van 
de Weyer, the Belgian minister, as a memorial to his father-in-law, 
the late Mr. Joshua Bates. The church is early Second Pointed, of 
Kentish rag in irregular courses, and consists of nave, aisles, tran- 
septs, chancel; and against the south transept is a bell tower, with 
angle turret and battlements, the lower part of the tower and south 
transept, forming a memorial chapel. ‘The roof is of very high pitch, 
and a good effect is produced internally by the junction of the tall 
chancel arch with the lower arches of the transepts, all being borne 
on polished granite shafts. Mr. T. Bury is the architect. At Bury, 
Lancashire, a costly town church has been built by Mr. 'T. Open- 
shaw, a local manufacturer. It is First Pointed, and has on the north- 
west a tower and spire 130 ft. high. The chancel is much ornamented, 
The great arch has serpentine piers, the arcade shafts are of red Devon- 
shire marble, with Irish marble bands, and the reredos is of carved 
Caen stone, with polished marble shafts, and inlaid with majolica. The 
architects are Messrs. Blackwell. At Everton, near Liverpool, an 
equally costly church has been built by Mr. T. D. Anderson. 

As in former years, we give a list of the remaining churches, 
- arranged under the First Pointed (or Early English) and Second 
Pointed (or Decorated) styles. This classification however, we must 
repeat, is merely to be understood as implying that the church 
aprrneymains more or less closely to the style under which it is 
placed. Features that belong to another style, and details of a foreign 


character, are now so commonly introduced, that it is often straining 


courtesy to apply the received nomenclature. When not otherwise 
stated, the church may be understood to consist of a nave and aisles, 
chancel, vestry, and tower, or tower and spire; unless it be a small 
church, when it will ordinarily have only nave and chancel, with a 
bell-turret instead of a tower. We give the cost of the church, 
because in so brief a notice it may help to mark the character of the 
building: this cost, it must be borne in mind, is that of the building 
only, and does not include the painted windows or exceptional furni- 
ture or fittings. ‘The churches have, of course, been visited where 
practicable, and information has occasionally been supplied by the 
architects or obtained from private sources, but in the main the list is 
compiled from the Builder, Building News, Church Builder, Ilius- 
trated News, and local newspapers. 

Among the churches First. Pointed in style are Wendy, near 
Royston, Cambridgeshire, the parish church rebuilt; of Ketton 
stone, with dressings of Casterton stone; roof of nave a very fine 
hammer-beam one of oak, brought from the recently demolished 
church of All Saints’, Cambridge; seven of the windows of painted 
glass by Heaton, Butler, and Bayne; 200 sittings; cost 1,300/. ; 
architect, Mr. R. R. Rowe, F.S.A. St. Mary’s, Shecling, near 
Southampton ; nave, north transept, chancel with apse, bell turret 
at south-west ; 400 sittings ; cost 2,000/,; architect, Mr. J. Colson 
of Winchester. St. Martin's, Preston-Gubbals, Shropshire; 180 
sittings; cost 1,500/.; architect, Mr. P. Smith of Shrewsbury. 
St. oe Acock’s Green, Birmingham ; of Hampstead stone, with 
Bath stone dressings; Continental in character; cruciform, with 
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semi-octagonal apse, and tower and spire 160 ft. high ; 500 sittings; 
200 free; cost 4,000/.; architects, Messrs. Jeffries and Pritchard. 
St. Peter’s, Hindley, near Wigan, Lancashire ; 690 sittings, all free ; 
cost 8,000/., of which the Pennington family subseribed about half ; 
architect, Mr. E. G. Paley. Bradley, Staffordshire ; nave, aisles, 
and chancel, with tower and spire at the south-east, the lower part 
of the tower being an open archway leading to the chancel; 800 
sittings ; architect, Mr, Bidlake. Wellingborough, Northamptonshire ; 
of local stone; nave, aisles, and chancel, with conical apse ; 500 
sittings, all free; cost 3,000/.; architect, Mr. A. Buckeridge. 
Dulas, Herefordshire ; on site of old church; 100 sittings; cost 
1,700/.; architect, Mr. G. C. Haddon, of Hereford. St. Paul’s, 
Choppington, near Morpeth; of brick and stone; 300 sittings, all 
free; cost 1,950/.; architect, Mr. J. Clarke. St. Mary, Abbey- 
Cwm-Hitr, Radnorshire; in place of an old church pulled down; 
Continental in character; nave, chancel, vestry on north, porch on 
south, with spirelet 75 ft. high; interior much ornamented ; reredos, 
with mosaics by Salviati; chancel windows filled with painted glass 
by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne ; west window by Clayton and 
Bell; built at the expense of Miss Phillips; architects, Messrs, 
Poundley and Walker. Eglarys-Oen-Daw,  Liwyn-Madoc; nave 
45 ft. by 18 ft.; chancel 25 ft. by 14 ft.; and wooden bell-cote 
70 ft. high; local stone, with Lyde stone dressings, the interior 
lined with red brick, and glazed and encaustic tiles; 120 sittings ; 
cost 2,500; defrayed by Miss Thomas; architect, Mr. J. Norton. 
St. David’s, Neath, also by Mr. Norton, is French in character, has a 
circular apse and western narthex, and will accommodate 1,000 
persons, all free; it cost 6,500/. St. Peter’s, Cane Hill, Devizes ; 
nave, apsidal chancel, and north porch ; architects, Messrs. Carpenter 
and Slater. St. James the Great, Haydock, Lancashire ; 160 sittings ; 
cost 1,4007.; architects, Messrs. Hay of Liverpool. St. Mark’s, 
Marske, Yorkshire ; of freestone, lined with red brick ; tower 90 ft. 
high; 720 sittings; cost 6,000/., of which the Earl of Zetland con- 
tributed 5,000/. ; architect, Mr. F. P. Cockerell. Wythop, Cumber- 
land ; 128 sittings; cost 1,150/.; architect, Mr. Bunce, of White- 
haven. St. John the Evangelist, Bowdon, Cheshire; cruciform ; 
940 sittings, half free; cost 5,350/.; architect, Mr. J. M. Taylor. 
Custleside, Lanchester, Durham ; 169 sittings, all free; cost 1,0807. ; 
architect, Mr. E Christian. St. John the Evangelist, Carlisle ; First 
Pointed ; of Fairloam white stone ; nave, with aisles and clerestory, 
and bell-turret over the chancel arch; west window filled with 
eps glass; cost 5,000/.; architects, Messrs. Clarke and Son of 

ottingham. All Saints, Viney iil, Forest of Dean; of local red 
stone, with grey forest stone bands; 500 sittings; cost 3,000/. ; 
defrayed by the estate of the late Mr. Bathurst ; architect, Mr. E. 
Christian. St. Peter’s, Callow, Derbyshire; spire to be added ; 
architect, Mr. S. Rollinson. St. Mark’s, Binjield, Berkshire; of 
brick; cruciform; cost 1,900/.; architect, Mr. A. W. Blomfield. 
St. Mary Magdalene, ast Hampstead, Berks; parish church 
rebuilt ; Byzantine features introduced; nave, with north aisle, 
south porch, and baptistry, chancel, with south aisle and south 
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transept; Mr. J. W. Hugall, architect. Chapmanslade, Wiltshire ; 
133 sittings; east window of painted glass by Clayton and Bell. 
St. Mary, Bredin, near Canterbury ; of flint, with dressings of Bath 
stone ; 520 sittings ; cost 4,000/. ; architect, Mr. F. Wallen. Under- 
river, Seal, Kent; of Kentish rag, with Bath stone dressings ; open 
timber roof; 130 sittings, cost 2,500/., defrayed by Mr. J. R. Davi- 
son, of Underriver House. Mayland, Essex; chancel roof boarded, 
that of nave open; bell-gable over chancel arch ; 200 sittings, cost 
1,500/. ; architect, Mr. Hardwick. Drimpton, Broadwinsor, Dorset- 
shire; about 100 sittings; architect, Mr. Allen, of Crewkerne, St. 
Philip, Burwash Common, Sussex ; apsidal chancel, windows filled 
with painted glass; nave pillars of granite ; 250 sittings ; architects, 
Messrs. Slater and Carpenter, Blackmore End, Wethersfield, Essex ; 
of red brick with black bands ; 220 sittings, all free and unappro- 
priated ; cost 1,200/. ; architect, Mr. C. Buckeridge. Nichol Lorest, 
near Longtown, Cumberland; of local stone; 220 sittings; cost 
2,000/. ; architect, Mr. J.Graham, Holy Trinity, Wallington, near 
Carshalton, Surrey. St. Michael's, Forden, Montgomery ; detached 
tower at south-west; 400 sittings; cost 3,000/.; architect, Mr. T. 
Nicholson. St. Luke’s, Swansea ; nave, aisles, and chancel ; tower and 
spire to be added; cost 5,000/.; architect, Mr. T. Nicholson. St. 
Paul’s, Shotton-with-Hasw«ll, Durham ; nave, north aisle, and chancel ; 
294 sittings, all free ; cost 1,900/.; architect, Mr. C. H. Fowler. St. 
Silas, St. Philip’s Marsh, Bristol ; of Pennant stone, with freestone 
dressings ; 780 sittings, of which 550 are free ; cost 5,000/. ; archi- 
tects, Messrs. Pope and Bindon, 

Churches, Second Pointed in style, have been erected among other 
places at—Horninglow (St. John’s), Burton-on-Trent ; of brick, faced 
with local stone, dressings of Bath stone, and on the north-west a 
tower and spire, 130ft. high, of Ancaster stone; 458 sittings, of 
which 296 are free; architect, Mr. E. Holmes; cost 4,500/., of 
which Mr. J. Hopkins subscribed 2,500/.; Mr. W. Hopkins gave 
the endowment; friends added two painted glass windows. J veyill, 
Cumberland ; 120 sittings; architect, Mr. J. Withers. Tockwith, 
Yorkshire ;_ cruciform, with a porch and circular bell-tower, 70 ft. 
high ; of Weatherby limestone; pulpit of alabaster, borne on six 
shafts of dark green marble; east window of painted glass by Hard- 
man of Birmingham ; two memorial windows at the west by Wailes 
of Newcastle ; 300 sittings; cost 4,000/. ; architects, Messrs. Mallin- 
son and Healey. St. Catherine’s, Pontypridd; nave and south aisle, 
chancel, tower, and spire ; 160 ft. high ; of Newbridge stone, with Bath 
stone dressings; interior lined with red-brick, banded with blue; 
cost, 4,000/.; architect, Mr. J. Norton. At the Female Penitentiary, 
Bristol, a small church of Pennant stone, with freestone dressings, 
cost 2,200/. ; architects, Messrs. Pope and Bindow. Faccombe, Ham 
shire; tower at the west end, spire to be added; architect, Mr. G. 
A. Musselwhite. Minera, Denbighshire; on site of old church ; 
of local stone; in form of a Greek cross, with a detached entrance 
tower at the south-west ; several of the windows have painted glass ; 
350 sittings ; cost 2,000 ; architects, Messrs. Kennedy and Rogers. St. 
James, Bangor ; nave and aisles, chancel, porch, tower, and spire ; 
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six painted glass windows; 573 sittings, of which 318 are free ; cost 
4,500/.; architects, Messrs. Kennedy and Rogers. St. Cuthbert’s, 
Kast Rainton, near Durham; bell-cote at west; two painted glass 
windows ; 150 sittings ; architect, Mr. C. H. Fowler. St. John’s, 
Altrincham, Cheshire ; cruciform; large apsidal chancel, baptistry, 
west porch, and tower and spire, 140 ft. high, at south-west; 950 
sittings; cost 5,500/.; architect, Mr. J. M. Taylor. St. Simon’s, 
Southsea, Hampshire; of white brick, relieved with red, and moulded 
bricks in the interior ; windows, bases, capitals, and carvings, of Bath 
stone; continental in character ; aisles to both chancel and nave ; 
chancel apsidal ; tower and spire Jeft to a future day for completion ; 
cost 4,000/.; architect, Mr. T. Hellyer of Ryde. St. Oswald’s, 
Fulford, Yorkshire; tower and spire at south-west angle, 140 ft. 
high ; cost 5,000/.; architect, Mr. J. P. Pritchett. orden, near 
Montgomery ; exterior of Whittree stone, interior Bath stone, with 
bands of red Ruabon stone; detached tower at south-west; cost 
3,000/.; architect, Mr. T. Nicholson of Hereford. St. Peter’s, 
Stockbridge, Hants; cruciform; 420 sittings, all free; cost 2,800). ; 
architect, Mr. J. Colson. All Saints’, Hamer, near Rochdale; nave 
and aisles, south transept, chancel, tower, and spire; 660 sittings, of 
which 360 are free; cost 5,000/.; architect, Mr. J. M. Taylor. 
South Ashford, Kent; of Kentish rag, with dressings of Bath 
stone ; 600 sittings; architect, Mr. H. J. Austin. -Aughton, Lanca- 
shire; massive tower at west; of local stone; 600 sittings; cost 
6,000/. ; architects, Messrs. Hay of Liverpool. St. James, FPynone, 
near Swansea; cruciform, with aisles and chancel chapels; of local 
stone, with dressings of freestone; architect, Mr. T. Nicholson of 
Hereford. St. James, Upton, Devonshire ; nave, chancel, and vestry ; 
bell-turret over chancel arch, and deep wooden porch, 180 sittings ; 
cost 1,500/.; defrayed by Colonel F. Davie of Bitteseombe House, 
the site having been given by Sir H. F. Davie of Crediton Park. . St. 
John the Baptist, Hton Wick; nave, choir, and chancel, with small 
south transept; roofs, open timber; 200 sittings; cost 1,500/.; 
architect, Mr. A. Blomfield. St. Andrew, Leighton Buzzard ; carly 
French Second Pointed ; tower at north-west, with spire 110 ft. high ; 
of local sandstone, with dressings of Bath stone; cost 3,000/. ; archi- 
tect, Mr. Neate of Bristol. Wéllenhall, Staflordshire; on site of the 
old church; a plain brick building; cruciform, with aisles through- 
out, and tower 100 ft. high, at the west end; east window of five 
lights filled with painted glass, by Clayton and Bell, the remaining 
windows of the chancel, and some others, also filled with memorial 
glass; 850 sittings; cost 6,700/. St. James, Denton Hulme, Cum- 
berland, 112 ft. by 58, with a tower at the west 54ft. high; cost 
4,3501.; architects, Messrs. Andrew and Pepper of Bradford. Christ 
Church, Kintbury, Berks, early in character, and finished with great 
care; nave and chancel, 250 sittings, all free; architect, Mr. ‘Talbot 
Bury. St. John the Evangelist, Carlisle; transition from First 
Pointed in character; 850 sittings, all free, cost 5,100/.; architect, 
Mr. W, Clarke. St. James the Less, Plymouth ; 600 sittings, but 


170 more when completed ; cost at present 5,000/. ; architect, Mr. 
J. St. Aubyn. 
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The restorations at Chichester Cathedral are so nearly complete 
that probably by the time this volume is in the reader’s hand, the 
church will have been formally reopened. The works, as carried 
out by Mr, Scott, are generally allowed to be admirable in spirit and 
execution. At Gloucester Cathedral Mr. Scott. has completed the 
clerestorey south of the nave, and is now at work on the south transept 
and St. Andrew’s chapel; the cost of the work still to be done Mr, 
Scott estimates at 44,000/. The works at Worcester Cathedral have 
advanced far towards completion. Upwards of 45,000/. have been 
expended, and Mr. Scott reckons that 15,000/. will suffice to com- 
plete the restoration. Mr. Scott is also restoring Ripon Cathedral 
and Bath Abbey Church. His works at Westminster Abbey, and 
especially the restoration of the matchless Chapter House, will have 
to be noticed when in a more advanced stage. ‘The much needed 
reparation of the west towers of Llandaff Cathedral has been entrusted 
to Mr. J. Prichard, and Bristol Cathedral is in the hands of Mr. Street. 

The destructive restoration of our old parish churches is too wide 
spread for particular comment. Whilst putting on record the de- 
struction by fire of all but the tower and lower walls of the noblest of 
the Surrey churches, Croydon, we may mention that its reconstruc- 
tion has been entrusted to Mr. Scott, who will preserve as much of 
the old building as practicable. 

No very important Roman Catholic Church has been completed 
during the year. A church has been opened at the new Dominican 
priory, Haverstock-hill, but it was built fora library, and will be so 


used when the permanent church is completed. This is to be a large 
and very a structure, but its progress is hindered by insufficient 


funds. New churches are also in progress at Kilburn (by Pugin, 

and to be richly decorated by Mr. J. R. Herbert, R.A., and other 

a ie painters), and at Newland-terrace, Kensington, by Mr. 
ie. 

At Carisbrook, Isle of Wight, a Dominican priory for eighteen nuns 
has been built at a cost of 12,000/.,.defrayed by the Countess of Clare ; 
but its architectural merits do not appear to be very striking. At 
Mount -Pleasance, Liverpool, the Convent of the Sisters oi Notre 
Dame has been completed by the consecration of the chapel. This, 
which is the chief architectural feature, is a French late First Pointed 
apsidal chapel with a vaulted stone roof. The architects were Messrs. 
Hadfield of Sheffield. A small convent, French-Gothic in style, for 
Sisters of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin, with school-house 
ees has been erected at Stourbridge, from the designs of Mr. 

ugin. 

Roman Catholic churches and chapels have also been erected at 
Stratford-upon-Avon ; First Pointed in style ; of ‘coursed limestone, 
with dressings of Bath stone; 300 sittings; architect, Mr. E. W. 


‘Pugin. St. Joseph, Birkdale, Liverpool; First Pointed; of brick 


with stone dressings; bell-turret on west gable; 350 sittings; cost 
1,500/.; architect, Mr. E. W. Pugin. Stafford-street, Wolverhamp- 
ton ; First Pointed ; 600 sittings ; cost 4,000/.; architect, Mr. E. W. 
Pugin. All Saints’, Z’hirsk ; First Pointed ; nave and apsidal chancel ; 
of brick with coloured bands, and stone dressings; bell-turret rising 
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from the west gable; 250 sittings; cost 1,600/7.; architect, Mr. W. 
A. Bourne. St. Peter’s, Doncaster; First Pointed ; of. brick with 
Bath stone dressings ; 400 sittings ; architects, Messrs. Hadfield of 
Sheffield. St. Hilda’s, Xyton-Bridge, Yorkshire; 650 sittings; archi- 
tects, Messrs. Hadfield. 

The Dissenting bodies are active in church and chapel building, 
and generally their new churches are of a more or less ornamental 
character. ‘This year, however, we have noticed fewer than usual 
of much architectural pretension, Of the Congregational churches 
in and around London, one in the Grove, Crescent-road, Stratford, 
by Mr. R. Plumbe, is perhaps the most artistic, and, what is un- 
usual now-a-days, it is not Gothic, but Italian. It is built of white 
and yellow brick, with Bath stone for quoins and carvings. The 
principal feature is a large and bold octastyle portico, with heavy 
entablature and pediment. The columns are banded, and have florid 
~ composite capitals. To the right of the portico is a campanile, with 
stone spire 130 feet high. ‘The interior is well adapted for seeing 
and hearing, but, like the exterior, is overmuch decorated. The 
church has 1,500 sittings, and cost about 12,000/.. Mr. Plumbe has 
also erected a smaller and plainer Congregational Chapel of coloured 
bricks, Italian Gothic in character, at North Bow. It has 550 seats, 
and cost 3,000/. In the Whitechapel-road, Mr. T. C. Clarke has 
built a new chapel at a cost of 5,200/. In the Junction-road, Hollo- 
way has been built a rather pretentious Gothic church with some 
foreign details. It is of Kentish rag, with Bath stone dressings ; has 
700 sittings, and has cost about 6,000/. The tower and spire are 
to be added at a future day. At Battersea Mr. Fuller has built a 
chapel of pleasing general form, and reported to possess good acoustic 
qualities. Another by Mr. Fuller, Gothic of a Byzantine type, has 
been opened in the Stanstead-road, Forest-hill. It is built of Nutfield 
stone, with Bath stone dressings, and internally a good deal of coloured 
decoration is employed. It has 500 sittings, and cost under 3,500/, 
A large and expensive structure, of a novel character, is being built 
in the Kingsland-road. It is to be called the International Church, 
is intended as a memorial to President Lincoln, to commemorate the 
abolition of slavery in America, and to provide American ministers 
visiting London with a church to preach in, and, adjoining it, a resi- 
dence, library, and lecture-rooms. The building, of a somewhat tall 
International Byzantine style, will have a tower and spire 180 ft. high 
at one angle. ‘The architect is Mr. H. Fuller. 

Of the better class of country Congregational churches two may be 
cited as examples. That at Driffield, Yorkshire, is Italian Gothic in 
style, of red brick with string courses of white brick, and freestone 
dressings ; the shafts are of red Mansfield stone, with capitals of Bath 
stone. A gallery is carried all round the interior. The cost is said 
to have been nearly 15,0007. The architect was Mr. H. J. Paull. 
At Halifax, a spacious church has been built from the designs of 
Messrs. Ive. It is First Pointed in style, of local stone, with free- 
stone dressings, polished granite being used for the interior columns, 
It has nearly 1,000 sittings, and cost about 9,000/, towards which the 
Crossley family contributed 2,570/. 
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Other Congregational chapels have been built at—EZamouth, on the 
site of one erected by Lady Glenorchy in 1775; First Pointed ; nave 
and aisle ; tower and spire at the south-west ; of local stone, with Bath 
stone dressings ; 450 sittings; cost 1,200/. ; architects, Messrs. Haber- 
shon and Pite. . Garden-street, Sheffield ; 1,020 sittings, cost 2,000. ; 
architects, Messrs. Innocent and Brown of Sheffield. Doncaster-road, 
Rotherham ; of stone, early Second Pointed, cruciform; tower and 
spire at west end, 130 feet high; 900sittings ; cost 4,500/. ; architect, 
Mr. Shaw of Rotherham. Wyclyffe Chapel, Hull; Second Pointed. 
Edgeworth, Lancashire ; Second Pointed ; 440 sittings ; cost 1,5001. ; 
architect, Mr. Maxwell, of Bury. Christchurch, Hampshire ; Italian, 
with a tower and. spire 100 feet high at south-west; of brick, with 
Bath stone dressings; 700 sittings; architect, Mr. J. Stent of 
Warminster. Ashton-in-Makerfield, Lancashire ; cost 4,000. Over, 
Cheshire ; Lombardic ; 350 sittings, cost 2,0007.; architect, Mr. J. 
Douglas of Chester. Leominster; Gothic; red-brick, with Bath 
stone dressings, and bell turret; 250 sittings; architect, Mr. J. Foster 
of Bristol. Ross, Herefordshire; Second Pointed; of local red 
sandstone with dressings of Bath stone; 400 sittings ; cost, 1,600/. ; 
architect, Mr. B. Lawrence of Newport. Pembroke Dock; Gothic; 
1,225 sittings, with a schoolroom fur 600 children beneath ; architect, 
Mr. R. C. Sutton of Nottingham. Wombwell, Yorkshire ; Grecian 
in style; 500 sittings, with schoolrooms and vestries under the 
chapel ; cost 2,000. 

ery characteristic of Wesleyan ways is the new chapel built for 
the body at the expense of Messrs. D. and J. Leather, at Fairfield, 
Liverpool. It is cruciform, Second Pointed in style, and is built of 
Yorkshire purpoints with dressings of Stourton stone. On the sides 
of the chancel are carved stalls for the choir ; at the east end is an 
elaborately carved reredos of Caen stone, and the large five-light 
window is filled with painted glass, by Wailes of Newcastle, as a 
memorial of Mr. Leather, sen: The west window is similarly filled. 
The architect was Mr. C. O. Ellison. 

Wesleyan chapels have also been built at Rock Ferry, Liverpool ; 
Italian in style; of red brick, with dressings of Stourton stone ; has 
two square towers with Mansard roofs 65 feet high; 850 sittings (300 
in galleries), schoolrooms under the chapel; cost 5,500/.; architect, 
Mr. J. Brattan. Whitefield-road, Liverpool ; Gothic ; 800 sittings ; 
architect, Mr. C. O. Ellison. Hadley, Shropshire ; architect, Mr. 
Bidlake of Wolverhampton. Joss, Herefordshire ; Gothic ; 300 
sittings ; architects, Messrs. Pearson. Park-road, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; Italian, red-brick, with stone dressings; schoolroom under 
the chapel; 600 sittings; cost 3,000/.; architect, Mr. M. Thompson. 
Rickmansworth, Herts; on site of one destroyed by fire, but larger ; 
First Pointed ; of brick, with Bath stone dressings ; octagonal tower and 
spire, 75 feet high, containing a clock and three bells ; window above 
communion table filled with painted glass by Heaton, Butler, and 
Bayne, representing the Crucifixion ; 350 sittings; cost, 2,500/. ; the 
clock, bells, and window, being gifts from Mr. McMurray, of Loud- 
water, who was also the largest contributor to the general fund. 
Bishop's Stortford ; Gothic; 220 sittings; architect, Mr. J. Cowell. 
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Little Horton-lane, Bradford ; First Pointed ; of local stone, with 
polished granite shafts in the doorways ; nave, aisles, organ chancel, 
and tower and spire 130 feet high ; 900 sittings ; cost 3,500/.; archi- 
tects, Messrs. Andrew and Pepper. Lindley, near Huddersfield ; 
Gothic; of stone; 650 sittings; cost 2,500/.; architect, Mr. G. 
Woodhouse, Silver-street, MKettering ; Italian; of red bricks, faced 
with Bath stone; 630 sittings; cost 3,000/.; architect, Mr. G. 
Woodhouse of Bolton-le-Moors. Hightown, Crewe; First Pointed ; 
of white brick, with stone dressings ; deeply recessed arches in front, 
supporsed on piers of Mansfield stone; architects, Messrs. Scrivener 
of Hanley. Bank Top, Darlington; red-brick; semi-Gothic; 430 
sittings; cost 1,000/.; architect, Mr. R. B. Dixon. Spring-Head, 
Wednesbury ; of brick, with stone dressings; Italian in style; 85 ft. 
by 56, with galleries; cost 3,000/.; architects, Messrs. Loxton of 
Wednesbury. Longsight, Manchester; early Second Pointed; cost 
5,500/.; architect, Mr. G. Woodhouse of Bolton. rieston, near 
Boston; Third Pointed; of red brick, with stone dressings; 200 
sittings, of which 70 are free ; cost 800/.; architect, Mr. Lee. Tups- 
ham, Devonshire; French Gothic; cost 3,000/.; architect, Mr. F. 
R. N. Boswell of North Shields. Montgomery Chapel, Cherry- 
hill, Sheffield ; Second Pointed ; 450 sittings, school for 450 children 
under the chapel ; cost 3,200/. ; architects, Messrs. Wilson and Cross- 
land of Sheffield. Great Totham, Essex ; Gothic; of red brick, with 
stone dressings ; 350 sittings ; cost 1,000/.; architects, Messrs. Pocock. 
Hereford ; Gothic, of rubble stone work, with dressings of Bath stone ; 
270 sittings; cost, 1,200/.; architects, Messrs. Pearson of Ross. 
Burley, Yorkshire ; Second Pointed ; of local stone; an enclosed 
vestibule in front, giving access to the galleries ; 650 sittings, cost 
3,500/. ; architects, Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson. Cannock, Staf- 
fordshire; Gothic; 600 sittings; cost 1,200/.; architect, Mr. J. 
Johnson of Wolverhampton. Acle, Norfolk ; Gothic; 200 sittings ; 
_architect, Mr. J.T. Bootle of Yarmouth. Pike’s-hill, almouth ; 800 
sittings; cost 2,500/.; architect, Mr. Lander of Bristol. Stockton- 
upon-Tees; First Pointed ; 500 sittings; cost 2,700/, 

The New Connexion Methodists have built themselves chapels 
with some architectural pretensions at Huddersfield and elsewhere ; 
so have the United Methodists at Keighley among other places, and 
the New United at Bradford, Birmingham, and at Newcastle, but it 


is impossible to follow all the ramifications of the sect, though it is 


not without interest to note the influence of this religious activity and 
its connection with art. To the Baptists, as one of the three great 
denominations, we must, however, afford a distinct notice. The most 


important of their chapels completed during the year in or near 


London is one at Bow. It is a showy rather than a pleasing building, 
of so-called Byzantine character, -but the interior is very conveniently 
arranged for seeing as well as hearing, the lines of seats being curved 


so that every face is towards the baptistry, over which is ordinarily’ 


placed the movable pulpit. As further showing the requirements of 
awell-appointed Baptist chapel, there are no fewer than ten vestries. 


The chapel has 950 sittings, and has cost somewhat under 7,000/.: 


A large new chapel has been built in the Holloway Road, Upper 
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Holloway. It has rounded ends ;.the front, of Portland stone, has 
a large and deeply recessed semicircular arch borne on two tall 
columns with Corinthian capitals. 

Among the country chapels a foremost place must be assigned to one 
in Albemarle Crescent, Scarborough, designed by Messrs. Lockwood 
and Mawson. It is cruciform ; Second Pointed in style ; is constructed 
of Bradford wall-stone with dressings of Whitby ashlar ; has baptistry, 
organ chamber, minister’s and ladies’ vestries, and tower and spire 
rising to the height of 100 ft. It has 800 sittings, and cost 5,500/. 

Baptist chapels have also been erected, among other places, at 
Micklegate, York; Early First Pointed; of brick and stone; cruci- 
form; with baptistry, vestries, and pinnacled tower; 700 sittings; 
cost 3,600/. ; architect, Mr. W. Peachey, of Darlington. Bromsgrove ; 
Gothic ; 550 sittings ; cost 2,000 ; architect, Mr. Bidlake of Wolver- 
hampton. Oakes, near Huddersfield; 600 sittings; cost 4,000/. ; 
architect, Mr. G. Woodhouse, of Bolton. 

We might go on to mention Presbyterian chapels at Liverpool and 
elsewhere ; Welsh Presbyterian in the same town as well as in the 
Principality; Welsh Independents, a costly semi-Byzantine edifice, by 
Mr. Ellison, in Toxteth Park ; and Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, for 
whom Mr. Andsley has built a smart French First Pointed chapel in 
John Street, Liverpool : but we must stop somewhere, and may as well 
stop here. 


4, Buripincs ror Pusric Purposes. 


In this class several important buildings have been completed 
during the year. Preston ‘Town Hall is one of the finest buildings of 
its kind recently erected. It is a detached edifice, standing in the 
Fishergate, at the head of the market-place. Its erection was begun 
in October, 1862, it was opened in October, 1867. The architect is 
Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A. Onr engraving (Cut No. 3), though on too 
small a scale to show the details, will sufficiently indicate its appear- 
ance and architectural character. As will be seen, it is Gothic, of the 
13th and early part of the 14th century, and of a French type. The 
building is constructed of local stone, with dressings of freestone, and 
polished granite and marble columns are freely interspersed. On 
the ground floor, beyond the arcade, is the Merchants’ Exchange, a 
handsome room, 82 ft. by 39, with a vaulted ceiling borne on eight thick 
columns of polished granite. The Guildhall over it is 82 feet by £4, 
and is very richly decorated, with the arms of the chief towns of 
Lancashire ; allegories of Commerce, Manufactures, Industry ; por- 
traits of Columbus, Caxton, Raleigh, West, Arkwright, Peel, R. 
Stephenson, &e. On one side is a gallery for musical performers, on 
the other side are the windows of the principal facade, all filled, as 
are those at the ends of the room, with painted glass. The ceiling is 
of wood, divided into panels by carved ribs, and carried by five pairs 
of principals. As a whole, it is a very noble room, and it is hoped it 
will be found as well adapted for musical performances as for public 
meetings and municipal ceremonies. The entrance hall, vestibule, and 
staircase by which it is approached are also very splendid. ‘The 
building likewise contains, besides handsome withdrawing-rooms, a 
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No. 3,—Town Hall, Preston. 
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mayor’s parlour, town-clerk’s hall, council chamber, and numerous 
apartments for officials. ‘The exterior has been generally admired, 
and the admiration would seem to be justified by the photographs. 
It has an air of simple dignity ; is substantial without being heavy ; 
rich without the ornament becoming obtrusive ; and all the parts are 
admirably finished. The arcade, which imparts so much strength to 
the front, is supported on coupled granite columns. The spire is 
195 feet high, ‘The cost of the building has been nearly 80,0002. 

With it may be compared another Gothic Town Hall, that of 
Rochdale, opened this autumn. Though less costly than Preston 
Town Hall, it is yet a substantial and stately structure. The prin- 
cipal front shown in the engraving (Cut, No. 4) faces the river ; it is 
220 ft. long, and the spire 150 ft. high. The cut will show its 
form and general character. The style it will be seen is Domestic 
Gothic. On the ground floor are the mayor’s. reception-room ; 
council-chamber, exchange 56 ft. by 40, committee and refreshment- 
rooms, rooms for officials, &c. On the first floor are the great hall, 
90 ft. by 56, fitted with an organ chamber and orchestra, so as to 
serve for concerts as well as public meetings ; the news room, 48 ft. 
by 20; borough court, 40 fe. by 34; committee and refreshment 
rooms each 40 ft. by = 0, and numerous offices; whilst on the second 
floor are the public library, chess rooms, committee rooms, &c. The 
building is said to be very convenient in its arrangements, and the 
great hall well adapted for public meetings. The architect was Mr. 
W. H. Crossland, of Leeds; the cost about 30,0007. 

Bradford Exchange is Venetian Gothic in style, with, as the chief 
feature, a clock-tower and spire at the west end, 150 ft. high, 
the base serving as the principal entrance. The front has long 
ranges of windows, in groups of three on the ground floor, coupled on 
the first, and in threes on the second floer, lighting shops on the 
ground floor, and offices in the upper storeys. ‘The great hall is a 
handsome room 89 ft. by 56, with a large semicircular recess on the 
north side. It has a nave and aisle arrangement, the roof being 
borne on 18 columns of polished red granite. —The news room is 68 ft. 
by 28. The building cost about 30,000/.; the architects were 
Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson. : 

The west wing of the New Exchange, Liverpool, described last 

ear, has been opened, and fully sustains the expectations formed of it. 
Tt is chiefly occupied by the News Room, of its class the most 


splendid room in the kingdom. It is 175 ft. long, about 90 wide, 
and 50 high, with a central dome about 50 ft. in diameter. The 
walls and cornices are of Caen stone, the columns and pilasters of red 
Irish marble, and various coloured marbles and alabaster are used in 
the panels of the cornice, the balustrade of the east and west galleries, 
&c. Surface colour and gilding are also employed. The aa 


style is Italian Renaissance; the architect is Mr. T. H. Wyatt. 
The contracts are taken for the other two wings. The total cost will be 
considerably over 200,000/. Manchester is about to have a new Town 
Hall, worthy, as she hopes, to compare with her Assize Courts ; but at 
present the scheme has not passed beyond the architectural competition. 

Colston’s Hall, the great room of the Bristol Town Hall, St. 
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No, 4.—Town Hall, Rochdale. 
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Augustine's, has been publicly inaugurated. It will, it is. said, 
accommodate 3,000 persons, without inconvenience, and has an 
orchestra capable of holding 400 performers. The proportions of the 
room are, length 150 ft., width 80 ft., height 70 ft. It is lighted by 
14 large windows filled with coloured glass. The ceiling is panelled, 
Besides that of the capitals, there is some careful carving about the 
windows and doors, and in the spandrels of the arches are to be me- 
dallions of Bristol worthies. The hall has cost about 25,0007. ; about 
15,0007. more will be required to complete the building, The archi- 
tect is Mr. J, Foster. The new Town Hall, Walsall, was designed by 
Mr. G. B. Nicholls, of West Bromwich. The ground floor has attached 
Doric, the first floor Tonic columns ; the ends of the principal front, in 
one of which is the chief entrance, are brought slightly forward, and 
vases break the sky line. ‘The lower walls and columns are of 
Attlebury stone, the upper walls red brick. The cost was under 
5,500/. The new Town Hall, East Retford, designed by Messrs, 
Pearson and Bellamy, of Lincoln, is also Italian Renaissance with 
Mansard roofs, from the largest of which rises a clock-tower of extra- 
ordinary design. Indeed East Retford can hardly be congratulated 
on the beauty of its new Town Hall, whatever may be said of its con- 
venience. It has cost about 7,000). At Headcorn, a neat Town 
Hall, designed by Mr, A. Chambers, with a public room on the first 
floor 46 ft. by 20, has been erected near the centre of the town. At 
Wellington, one over the old market-house, by Mr. Bidlake, of Wolver- 
hampton. At Burnley a large Town Hall is in course of erection, 
and at Middlesborough an Exchange for merchants and members of 
the iron trade, which is to cost over 30,0001. 

The Penzance Public Buildings is a great architectural addition to 
that famous old Cornish town. It is a substantial edifice, of fine 
white granite, chiefly from the Lamorna quarries. The principal 
front, consisting of a centre and wings, is 135 ft. long; the style is 
Italian Renaissance, the order Doric.on a rusticated basement. The 
principal entrance is flanked by coupled three-quarter, columns, 
144 ft. high, each cut from a single block of granite. The eastern 
front is 122 ft. long. The principal feature of the interior is the 
great hall, 80 ft. long by 40, and 40 ft. high, with an organ-loft and 
gallery for 120 performers. The area and galleries will accommodate 
upwards of 1,000 persons. There are besides a Guildhall, 47 ft. by 31, 
a council-chamber, and all necessary municipal offices ; a public news 
room, rooms for the library, &c., of the Penzance Institute, the mu- 
seum of the Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian Society, a 
Masonic Hall, &e, The west wing belongs to the Royal Geological 
Society of Cornwall. The rooms devoted to their collections are 
50 ft. by 28, and 28 ft. by 27. The architect is Mr. J. Matthews, of 
Penzance; the cost was about 15,0001. 

We have noticed elsewhere the progress of the New Metropolitan 
Meat Market, and of Miss Coutts’s Market at Bethnal Green. We 
may here mention the opening of the new Hop and Malt Exchange, 
at the London Bridge end of Southwark Street. The appearance of 
the building from the street is remarkable. It has a frontage of 
340 ft., and is 10 storeys high, this enormous surface seeming to be 
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nearly all windows and iron columns. The best part of it is the entrance, 
which opens into a rather handsome vestibule with columns of Irish red 
and pilasters of Galway green marble. But the chief feature of the 
building is the Exchange, a light and handsome hall, 80 ft. long, 50 
wide, and 75 ft. high to the crown of the cornice, but from this 
springs an iron and glass roof, or lantern, the ridge of which is 115 ft. 
from the floor. Round the hall are three storeys of offices, an iron 
gallery of bold design being carried out from each storey. Stone stair- 
cases at the angles give‘access to each floor. Besides the great hall 
there are subscription and refreshment rooms, and over 100 offices 
and 50 show-rooms, whilst a large part of the building is appropriated 
for fire-proof hop and malt warehouses, and the basement is fitted for 
ale and wine stores. The building has cost about 50,000/,; the 
architect is Mr. W. H. Moore. 

At Petersfield a Corn Exchange, 90 ft. long, 33 ft. -wide, and 35 ft. 
high, has been erected from the designs of Mr. Chaneellor. The 
exterior is of white and yellow brick, with stone dressings and 
carvings. At Bridgenorth, an Agricultural Hall, of red brick, with 
stone dressings ; Gothic in style; designed by Mr: R. Griffiths." At 
Dawley, Shropshire, a Market Hall, with a frontage of 80'ft., and 
about equal depth ; of red brick, with stone dressings; cost 2;500/. + 
architect, Mr. Bidlake. At Llangollen, a Court-house, Assembly~ 
rooms, and a Market have been erected from ‘the designs of Messrs: 
Lloyd, at a cost of about'3,500/. At Bacup, Lancashire, a Market. 
Hall has been’ built of ‘stone, 137 ft. by 71 ft, with an ornamental 
iron and glass roof, 32 ft. high, borne on‘cast-iron columns. ‘It has cost 
6,000/., and was designed by Mr. Brierly, C.E.; of Blackburn’ A 
new Corn Exchange has been opened-in Church-street, Ware, Herts, 
and behind it a new Cattle Market is in course of construction. At 
Yarmouth a spacious Fish Market, with wharves and very complete 
appliances, is approaching completion. Matlock Market Hall and 
Hotel has been commenced. The new Market ‘Hall ‘at Shrewsbury is 
also making progress. It is to be Italian in style, and the townsmen 
are said to be satisfied with the design. But those who recollect that 
quaintest and most picturesque of British market-places, will feel that 
as far as artistic character is concerned it will be a deplorable substi-- 
tute for the 17th century market-house which it has displaced. 

New Vestry and Town Halls have’ been ‘built in’ some of the 
London «parishes. That of St. Luke’s’ has’ a neat Italian’ front of 
Suffolk brick and Portland stone; designed by Mr. F. ‘W: Stent. 
The vestry hall is ‘60 ft: by 25 ft., and 25 ft. high, and has an elliptical 
coved ceiling, springing from a bracketed’ cornice supported by Co- 
rinthian pilasters.. ‘The Shoreditch Town Hall, nearly fmished, has a~ 
stone fagade with Corinthian columns and pediment, designed by Mr.- 
C. A. Long. At Stratford a large town hall is about to be erected, and | 
at Walthamstow a smaller one has been completed, by Mr. F. Wallace, — 

It was an eminently happy idea to make the memorial to the late’ 
Lord’ Herbert take the form of a convalescent hospital. The Herbert’ 
Convalescent Sea Side Hospital at Bournemouth, is said be in all” 
respects admirably arranged. The buildings have been constructed 
after the plans suggested by Miss Nightingale, and the a aaa 
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complete. ‘The architect was Mr. T. H. Wyatt. The cost has been 
about 6,000/., and to ensure its permanent good management, the 
hospital has been made over to the governors of the Salisbury Infirmary. 
At the same time, out of a part of the memorial fund, a statue of Lord 
Herbert, by Marochetti, has been erected in the Market-place, Salis- 
bury. At Clewer, near Windsor, a Convalescent Hospital has been 
erected, from the designs of Mr. H. Woodyer, and will be under the 
superintendence of the Sisters of Mercy. Another has been founded 
at Eastbourne, by the sisters of All Saints’ Home, Cavendish-square. 
The building is intended to accommodate 100 patients, and is ex- 
pected to cost about 20,000/. 


5. connecrep Epucatrox, Art, &c. 


The London College of the International Society at Spring Grove, 
near Hounslow, was opened by the Prince of Wales in July last. The 

rt erected is sufficient to accommodate eighty-four pupils, but the 

ilding, when completed, is intended to receive 150. It presents a 
frontage about 250ft. in length, three storeys high, with a fourth 
storey in the roof; has in the centre an ornate entrance tower, crowned 
by angle turrets, and a pyramidal roof-spire, and slightly advanced 
wings. It is of stock brick, with bands and diapering of red bricks, 
and Bath stone dressings, and is decorated with terra-cotta medallions 
and illustrative carvings. The style is Gothic, and the better perhaps 
to symbolize the school-system, of an international character. The 
architects were Messrs. Norton and Masey; the cost has been about 
15,000/., and as much more will be required for its completion. 

A new school, chapel, and library have been built for the Highgate 
Grammar School, from the designs of Mr. F.C. Cockerell. ‘They are 
Gothic (the chapel French in character) ; are of Suffolk red bricks, 
with pierced parapet, mouldings and dressings of Ancaster stone. 
The chapel hasan apsidal chancel, with five painted glass windows, a 
turret at the north-west, and a thin fléche, or lantern spirelet, and 
contains 250 seats. The entrance to the school is marked by a gable, 
with a stone sun-dial, and under it three small bas-reliefs. 

_ The governors of Bethlehem and Bridewell Hospitals having re- 
solved to remove King Edward’s School from Bethlehem Hospital, 
and to found a convalescent hospital in some healthy suburb, selected 
the charming village of Witley, near Godalming, for the site of both 
institutions. The first stone of the Convalescent Hospital. was laid 
last March, and on the same day King Edward’s School was opened. 
This is a spacious structure of red brick, with black bricks in inter- 
lacing patterns, and Bath stone quoins, parapets, and dressings ; the 
style 17th century collegiate. The chief feature of the front is the 
central entrance tower, which has in a niche a statue of the founder, 
Edward VI., and over the arches panels with allegorical rilievi. 
The building is quadrangular, and includes workshops as well as 
school-rooms, dormitories, dining-hall, kitchens, &c., the school being 
intended for the training of 150 destitute children. The school has 


cost 26,000/.; the hospital, which will be in the same style, will cost 
about 16,000/. Mr. S. Smirke, R.A., is architect of both buildings. 
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At Horton Kirby, Kent, has been founded a Home for Little Boys, 
in connection with the Metropolitan Refuges for Boys. ‘The build- 
ings consist of about half-a-dozen separate houses and a chapel, a little 
too austerely Gothic in style, designed by Mr. T. C. Clarke. They 
have cost about 12,000/. Three terraces of houses are being built at 
Stockwell as a Home for Fatherless Boys, Mrs. Hillyard having con+ 
tributed 20,000/. for their erection. F 

A College for the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists has been erected 
on the Festiniog-road, Bala, from the designs of Mr. W. H. Spaull of 
Oswestry. It-will accommodate sixty pupils, and has cost 7,000/. 
The walls are of green porphyry, with dressings of reddish limestone. 
It is Gothic in style, and consists of a main building, with central 
tower and advanced wings. A Wesleyan Theological College is being 
built at Headingley, near Leeds; a Welsh Independent College at 
Brecon, and an Independent College at Taunton. 

The Cambridge Union Buildings were opened at the end of last 
year. They are 13th century Gothic, of red brick and stone, were 
designed by Mr. Waterhouse, and have cost about 10,0007. They are 
three storeys high, but the chief feature is the Debating Room, which 
is 60 ft. by 45, and will accommodate 500. At Leeds a Mechanics’ 
Institute and School of Art has been completed, at a cost of about 
22,000/., from the designs of Mr. C. Brodrick, It is Italian, with 
stone fronts, 150 ft. in length on the east and west, 120 ft. on the north 
and south. A two-storey Gothic building has been commenced in the 
same town for a Church Institute. At Salisbury, a neat building, 
brick, with stone dressings, designed by Mr. J. Harding, for the col- 
lection of early stone antiquities, formed by Mr. W. Blackmore of 
Liverpool (which includes those collected by Squier and Davis), has, 
with its contents, been presented to the city by Mr. Blackmore. A 
Public Museum, with library and news rooms, is being erected in 
Frome, Somersetshire, at the cost of Mr. Sinkins of Wallbridge House. 
It is Italian in style; the architect is Mr. J. Hine of Plymouth. At 
Lenham, Kent, a neat building has been erected for a Literary Insti- 
tute. Another is being built at Windsor as an Albert Memorial. 

St. Martin’s Hall, after long lying idle, has become the New 
Queen’s Theatre. Except the entrance, the exterior remains un- 
altered, but the change wrought in the interior is remarkable. All 
but the walls and approaches is new. ‘The theatre is one of the most 
elegant in London. The general plan is the usual horse-shoe, but 
each tier of boxes and gallery recedes, The ceiling is a circle over 
the body of the theatre, but prolonged in a flat slope over the gallery. 
There are no stage boxes, and nothing to interfere with the view 
of the stage. Both for sight and hearing, the arrangements appear 
to be successful. The decorations are also in much better taste than 
in most of the London theatres. ‘The fronts-of the boxes bulge but 
slightly, and there are none of the usual trumpery stucco figures to 
vex the eye and collect dust. Instead, very fairly designed arabesques 


are painted on a light neutral ground, the proscenium and ceiling _ 


being painted in a corresponding manner. Gilding is used sparingly, 
and with good effect. But the chief decoration is a painting over the 
proscenium, executed in a flat medium (apparently water-glass), 
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by: Mr. Albert Moore. It is the width of, the proscenium—s0ft., 
and 7 ft. high; is admirably drawn, and very refined and deli- 
cate in expression, but the colour is too feeble and monotonous for 
the height at which it is placed, and the conditions under which it is 
seen; and it fails, therefore, of its due effect. The subject is a Greek 
family witnessing a play. The theatre is efficiently lit by a powerful 
sun-burner, placed in the centre of the ceiling. The footlights are 
concealed from the audience, and made to burn downwards, whilst, b 

an ingenious contrivance, if the glass over one is accidentally broken, 
the light is extinguished. This important improvement, which is: at 
the same time a security against danger to the performers, and a 
great relief to the eyes of the audience, is here for the first time 
introduced in a London theatre, though previously employed in more 
than. one country theatre, built by the same architect. There are 
seats for 1,984 persons, of which 110 are in the stalls, 640 in the pit, 
610 in the gallery, the rest being distributed in the boxes and amphi- 
theatre. The entrance to the boxes is the old entrance to St. 
Martin’s Hall in Jong Acre, the long passage being formed into a 
handsome vestibule, and the great staircase brightened up. The 
entrances to the pit and gallery are in Wilson-street, at the back of the 
building. Altogether, the Queen’s Theatre is a great addition to the 
London theatres, and may fairly be considered as one of the plea- 
santest as well as most elegant among them, and does much credit to 


the taste and ingenuity of the architect, Mr. C. J. Phipps, who had 


to work within very straitened limits. We have, indeed, but one ob- 
jection to raise against it, but it is a serious one. Our objection is to 
the means of egress. The grand staircase, which forms the approach 
to the boxes, has been much praised, and for all ordinary occasions it 
is sufficient. We fear, however, it would be found a dangerous 


outlet in case of panic, the stairs from the two sides of the house 


meeting midway in the descent. But the case is much worse with 
the pit, where the numbers are greater, and the rush likely to be more 


formidable. Here the audience from both sides of ‘the house meet at 


one narrow outlet at the head of an'awkward, flight of steps. It is 
always necessary to reckon on the possibility of a panic occurring at 
a theatre, whether from an alarm of fire, or any other cause, and, at 
any cost, every possible precaution should be taken to render. the 
danger as small as possible In the Queen’s Theatre the danger does 
not certainly seem to have been minimized, rH ; 

_ The new Amphitheatre, Holborn, without. making any pretension 
to the elegance of the Queen's Theatre, and showing marks of haste 


-and slightness, is yet a handsome and convenient interior. ‘|The 


extreme width, is 76 ft., the length, 130 ft.; between the boxes 
the width is 60 ft.; from the proscenium to the front boxes, 68 ft. 
A large portion of the pit is, of course, oecupied by the circle: for 
horse-riding. There being no stage-boxes, the view of the stage. is 
uninipedéd. ‘The house looks low for its size.. It has but one tier of 


_boxes.and the gallery.. The decorations are commonplace, but. the 


general aspect is bright and cheerful, and the lighting and. ventilation 
are efficient... The house contains about 1,600.seats,, The architects 
were Messrs. Smith and Sons. MS 
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‘The New East London Theatre is a large building adapted to the 
ial tastes of a class. ‘The front, in the Whitechapel-road, is a 
tavern. ‘The theatre proper lies away behind it, but there isa drinking 
bar at the back of the pit, and strong liquors may be had in any part 
of the house. The theatre is among the largest in London, the: pit 
having seats for 1,800 persons, the gallery for 1,000, stalls and boxes 
providing for another 1,000, and standing places, raising the total ac- 
commodation to 4,000. On the whole, it is, perhaps, the handsomest 
of the east end theatres. It is of the usual horse-shoe form, but has 
only one tier of boxes and the gallery. The ceiling, very slightly 
coved, and having radiating panels, is borne on thin iron columns, 
and has a sun-burner in the centre. The proscenium is very wide; 
there are no stage-boxes, and the provision for seeing as well as 
hearing is quite up to the average. The fronts of the boxes are of the 
usual bulging form, and have the ordinary conventional stucco deco- 
rations. The colour is generally light salmon and blue, and there is 
no lack of gilding. Altogether, though there is not much refinement 
of style, itis a bright and cheerful-looking theatre, and appears to be 
well appreciated by its -public. The architect: was Mr. Hudson. 
There is said to be ample provision for clearing the theatre in a few 
minutes, but we failed to see how it could be effected. The Standard 
Theatre, Shoreditch, which was burnt in October, 1866, is nearly 
rebuilt on a still larger seale than before. 

Mr. Phipps, the architect of the New Queen’s Theatre, has built a 
new theatre at Bristol, which is very highly spoken of. It has seats for 
2,150 persons; is conveniently arranged and elegantly decorated, and 
has, like the Queen’s Theatre, a painting (‘‘ Apollo and the Muses,” 
by Mr. H. Holiday), 30 ft. wide, and 7 ft. high, over the proscenium. 
Every precaution is said to have been taken against fire, and great. 
facilities provided for egress. ‘Theatres have also been erected at 
Leeds (with 2,500 seats), and at Doncaster, from the designs of 
Messrs. T. Moore and Son, of Sunderland. 

St.'George’s Hall, Langham-place, built for the concerts of the 
New Philharmonie Society (Mr. J. Taylor, architect), is said to be 
satisfactory as to its acoustic properties, but can hardly be called a 
handsome room. It is 120 ft. long, 50 wide, and 50 high to the 
centre of the coved ceiling. It has a gallery along three sides, and is 
lighted by three powerful sun-burners. A new Concert Hall has been 
provided at Brighton by the transformation of the old Pavilion Riding- 
School, the stables being converted into withdrawing-rooms, &c., and 
is said to answer its new purpose very well, 

-'The works at Alexandra Park*have made a marked advance during 
the last few months. The exterior of ‘‘ the palace” seems nearly 
finished. The injury to the Sydenham Crystal Palace by fire, 
December 30, 1866, has not yet been repaired ; that done to the 
courts is, we fear, irreparable. We may mention here that by erect- 
ing a new storey on the house in Southampton Buildings, Mr. Penne- 
thorne has contrived to supply a new Patent Library in place of the 
old and most inconvenient passage in which the books were formerly 
kept. The room is neat, convenient, and, for the present, sufficient. 
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6. Srreer ARCHITECTURE... 


There has this year been a slight abatement in the civic ardour for 
destroying and rebuilding. The city streets are still in a chaotic 
condition, but the buildings in hand have been prosecuted with less 
vigour, and ugly gaps are the evidences of deferred intentions. 
Therefore, as the progress of street architecture has been fully fol- 
lowed in previous years, this year a passing notice may suffice. The 
City Terminus Hotel, Cannon-street, bears a close resemblance to the 
Charing Cross Hotel (also by Mr. E. M. Barry, A.R.A.), engraved in 
the Companion for 1865. The alterations in the design are hardly 
improvements. The City Hotel is a few feet shorter in front, but 
covers an equal area. It cost over 100,000/. Of the offices com- 
pleted, the Palmerston Buildings, spoken of as in progress last year, 
may stand as the representative. ‘This immense block covers the site 
of the Bull Inn, and extends from Bishopsgate-street to Old Broad- 
street (350ft.). It-has rich Italian fagades in each street. ‘That in 
Bishopsgate is 74 ft. wide, and three storeys high. The ground floor 
has attached columns, with Doric capitals ; in the first floor the order 
is Corinthian ; in both the shafts are of polished red granite. The 
pilasters in the upper storeys are lined or panelled. About the door- 
way and windows is a good deal of carving. The Broad-street front 
is similar, but narrower and less ornate. The aspect of each is sub- 
stantial and grandiose, but not specially mercantile. The building 
has cost over 80,000/. The architects were Messrs. Francis. A 
scarcely less costly pile is being built, we believe for the same com- 

ny, at the corner of Gracechurch-street and Lombard-street. A 
ofty and very ornamental structure of Portland stone is being built for 
the Union Bank, opposite the Mansion House, from the designs of Mr. 
P.C. Hardwick. Offices of more or less merit have been completed in 
- Broad-street, and the other streets and lanes in the vicinity of the 
Bank and Exchange, and a few elsewhere. . 

Perhaps the, most striking example of a city warehouse is that of 
Messrs. Tapling in Gresham-street, designed by Mr. Clifton. The 
front is 150 ft. long and four storeys high, massive but not heavy in 
character, and with scarcely any decoration, except near the south 
end, where is the entrance to Haberdashers’ Hall, and over this are 
the arms of the company and other carving. More peculiar, and in 
many respects an example of what to avoid, is a warehouse erected in 
Great Tower-street, from the designs of Messrs. Finch, Hill, and 
Paraire. The materials are red-brick, Portland stone, terra-cotta, and 
cast-iron, rather oddly mingled. The large warehouses about London- 
wall and Wood-street present no novelty — for notice. More 
enterprise is shown in the warehouses erected along the new South- 
wark-street. Here there is no lack of variety or novelty. The 
warehouses are mostly of brick of the ordinary yellow-stock, but 
sometimes red, and occasionally moulded. For style Gothic is most 
in favour, but much of it is of a peculiar type, and sonie of the build- 
ings can only be described as Renaissance or Elizabethan. Carving 
has: been freely employed, but it is generally coarse and not always 
correct. Some of the architects vary the surface by small shafts of 
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granite or red Mansfield stone; some employ encaustic tiles, and 
some misuse black bricks. On the whole, the most successful 
deviation from routine is.in the use-of moulded bricks, which in one 
or two of the buildings are applied very happily. ‘Though sadly dis- 
figured by the hideous railway bridges, its ample width and the lofty 
warehouses that, line it, impart to Southwark-street a decided and dis- 
tinctive character. It isa pity that instead of such studied noncon- 
formity there had not been a little more harmony of character in the 
architecture, 

In former years we have referred to the extensive improvements 
which are being effected in the Marquis of Westminster’s Grosvenor- 
place estate, and now that the alterations are assuming form we select 
one of the new blocks or mansions for engraving, as representing a 
style of house that is growing increasingly in favour. The scheme of 
the Grosvenor Estate improvements is a large one, and is being worked 
out seemingly without limit as to cost, but without undue haste. The 
plan is to make Grosvenor-place of a uniform width from Hyde Park 
Corner to the Victoria Station and Grosvenor Hotel, and to line its 
western side (the eastern side is bounded by the gardens of Bucking- 
ham Palace) with mansions in blocks, each block having something of 
a palatial size and aspect. Beyond the palace gardens the roadway is 
carried directly forward to the Grosvenor Hotel, other roads openin 
right to Belgravia, and left to Victoria-street and the Vauxhall Bridge- 
road. For these improvements about 200 houses have been swe 
away, including Tattersall’s famous establishment at ‘“ the Corner,” 
and several good-sized mansions at the northern end ; at the southern 
extremity the houses were of a meaner. class. A new crescent, or 
portion of one, crossing Tattersall’s well-known round grass plot, will 
join Grosyenor-crescent, and give a new opening into Belgrave- 
square. Between this and Halkin-street is the first of the new 
blocks. The house at the corner is understood to be intended for 
the town mansion of the Earl of Grosvenor. Another block, a little 
farther on, is more advanced. Like most of these new mansions, it is 
French Renaissance in character. It comprises eleven houses, the 
centre and ends being distinguished by projecting bays and tall man- 
sard roofs, The front is of Portland stone, the basement. rusticated, 
polished granite and red Mansfield stone are employed to relieve the 
surface, and there are ornamented balconies, and an enriched cornice ; 
the whole being substantial in structure, and very carefully finished. 
The chief works, however, are at the lower end, beyond the palace 
gardens, Here on both sides of the way are lung blocks of houses | 
of Portland stone, four storeys high, like those noticed, French in 
style, and the groups characterized“by terminal pavilions, with tall 
mansard roofs. In the Grosvenor-gardens, as these houses are called, 
there is even more profuse decoration than in the former blocks. The 
porches have shafts of polished serpentine; ornamental friezes. of 
terra-cotta, and inlays of red Mansfield stone, vary the colour of the 
surface, and carving is freely employed. As in the former blocks, the 
interior is very splendidly fitted ; the reception rooms are large, and 
every care has been taken to provide for convenience. as well as 
splendour, Opposite the eastern block is the Belgrave poaneh of the | 
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National Bank, a semi-classic edifice, of yellow brick and stone; and 
a block of shops, the upper part intended to be let as private resi- 
dences. The last block, opposite the Victoria Station, is the immense 
pile named the Belgrave Mansions. Our engraving (Cut No. 5) shews 
rather more than-half the front, the centre and one of the wings, to 
which; of course, the.opposite wing corresponds. This front is 282 ft. 
long, and. is built of red-brick -with piers, dressings, and massive cor- 
nice” of Portland stone. Like the private. mansions, the style is 
French, and we have the same-enormous pavilion roofs... In this block 
there is less carving, and indeed ‘less ornament generally, but every 
part is carefully finished, and there is no lack:of constructional deco- 
ration. The Belgrave Mansions have other peculiarities than those 
of external appearance. The ground floor is Sperapristed for shops, 
which are let with the entresol above them. “Fhe storeys over the 
entresol are arranged for Jetting’ in suites of, furnished apartments to 
wealthy families; and are fitted up with every appliance for persons 
of luxurious habits ; whilst the. entrance com: ent, instead of 
being a shopilike the rest of the ground floor, is to be-a hotel and 
first-class restaurant, in which will be provided handsome dining and 
coffee-rooms for the: special use-of the residents. At the corner of 
Ebury-street is another block, of which the leading feature is a large 
coach manufactory. This.is much less grandiose in appearance than 
the mansions, but -has..the same general character. Others are in 
prearces and’more are to follow. ‘The~buildings are all designed by 
Mr. T. Cundy, but the several blocks are erected*by different builders. 
These may serve as Samples of. the houses building in London, in 
the City and“at the West End. We might add from other places 
such examples as the.somewhat.tawdry shop recently built in New 
Oxford-street for “ Professor Holloway,”? the. not: much more classic 
pile called the Corinthian Bazaar, recently opened in Argyle-street, 
ames’s-square ; but it is - necessary,-and the last will be more 
appropriately.noticed when finished; | 
In Liverpool and* Manchester, and in the great clothing towns of 
Yorkshire; ‘many costly new-offices.and warehouses have been erected, 
as well as some large retail shops,.in which amuch.attention has been 
given to architectural: effect. As inLandon, the use of polished 
granite and red Mansfield stone for shafts.-and panelshas become 
general, and also the free employment of carving, too. commonly pur- 
poseless in character and-coarse ‘in execution,, At Bristot we have 
also noticed much activity in building...’ There is no want of spirit 
in the country towns: what is to:be desired is ‘more of local-character. 
Large hotels, though less in favour with London speculators, con- 
tinue to be»built in the culty ~ ‘The Imperial, lately opened on 
Clarence Lawn, facing the’sea, Dover, contains 234 rooms, including 
magnificentdining, coffee, and other public rooms. _ Architecturally 
the building-has considerable merit. ; Its most conspicuous feature is 
a lofty tower, at the base of which is the: principal-entrance. It was 
designed by Mr) Whithcord ; the: cost has exceeded 70,0007. ‘The 
Imperial;-at-the South Western Railway*Terminus, Southampton, is 
equally costly and magnificent. It is of red brick and stone, Italian 
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in style, the leading features being the grand entrance, which has an 
elaborately carved tympanum, a massive arcaded stone basement, 
and a bold projecting cornice. The architect was Mr. J. ‘Norton. 
- Still more splendid is the Grand Hotel, Scarborough, which is 220 ft. 
long and 174 wide at the north, and.70 ft. wide at the east end, with 
a secondary block 220 ft. by. 36. The sea front is 160 ft. high, the 
inland 112 ft. The material is white brick, with moulded red brick 
round the windows, and enrichments of terra-cotta: The style is 
Italian, freely rendered. It has an exceedingly splendid drawing- 
room; a dining-room 69 ft. by 53, and restaurant and: coffee-rooms, 
each 79 ft. by 63: in all there are over 300 rooms, It has cost above 
100,0007. The architect was Mr. C. Brodrick. 

As types of the country banks completed during the year, we may 
mention the Halifax and Huddersfield Union, Watergate, Hudders- 
field, a large and highly-enriched stone structure with polished granite 
columns; four storeys high, and having a lofty tower at the east, 
Venetian-Gothic in style, designed’ by Messrs. Paull and Robinson of 
Manchester. ‘The building is completely insulated, and each of the 
four sides presents some peculiarities of design. The two principal 
rooms in the Westgate front are built for the Chamber of Commerce, 
that on the nd floor being used as an exchange: The Gloucester- 
shire Bank, Hereford, is an Italian building of Bath stone, varied with 
courses of red forest stone, and enriched with bold carvings. The 
architects were Messrs. Medland and Maberly. The Manchester and 
Liverpool Bank, Stafford, is a Gothic building of red brick, with 
dressings of Hoilington stone, and shafts of red Mansfield stone, 
designed by Mr. R. Griffiths. is 00,08: 

..%. Docks, &. _ 

From the river the progress made with the.new Blackfriars Bridge 
is now very apparent. Unexpected difficulties have been experienced 
in forming the foundations, particularly on the Middlesex side, but 

the abutmeyts and three of the five piers are completed, the Surrey 
arch is in position, and it is believed that the bridge may be opened for 
traffic in 1868, Tho bridge, we may remind the reader, will differ con- 
siderably in appearance from any of the other London bridges, it being 
in what. the engineer, Mr. J. Cubitt, designates a modification of 
Venetian-Gothic. The abutments and piers are of granite, and pre- 
sent admirable examples of masonry. On these will stand columns of 
polished red granite, 12 ft. high and 7 ft. in diameter, with carved bases 
and capitals of Portland stone.. The arches will be of wrought iron, 
and of a very ornamental character. The shore arches will each be 
156 ft. in span, the next 175 ft. each, and the centre arch 185 ft. The 
entire length.of the bridge will be 922 ft., its width for traffic about 
the same as that of Westminster Bridge, and the incline a gradient of 
about 1 foot.in 40. The original estimate of its cost was 300,000/., 
but that sum, being found to be insufficient, the City authorities have 
deemed it necessary to obtain power to borrow a further sum of 
350,000/., on the security of the estates. 

_ | Last year we mentioned’ that extensive new docks were being 
excavated at Mill Wall, Blackwall. The first section has now been 
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completed. It comprises a water area of more than 33 aeres, with 
about:2,000 yards of wharf frontage, and a graving dock 413 ft. long 
and/86 ft. wide, with an entrance 65 ft. wide. The lock gates of the 
new dock are 43 ft. wide and 31 ft. high; differ in many respects 
from any hitherto erected, and are to be worked. by powerful hy- 
draulic capstans. The depth of water in the docks is about 28 ft. 
When completed, the Mill Wall Docks will be of a T form in plan, 
the supporting line of the letter stretching towards the West India 
Docks. ‘The area of Jand purchased by the dock company is 204 
acres, 52 acres of which will be the water area, leaving 152 acres 
applicable for wharves and warehouses. Sir Wm. Armstrong’s im- 

roved hydraulic machinery will be largely employed throughout. 
‘The engineers are Messrs. Fowler and Wilson. Not far from the 
Mill Wall Docks, another new dock of about 24 acres, sufficient to 
accommodate more than 200 large ships, is being excavated under the 
direction of Mr. Hawkshaw. It will form the New South Dock of 


the East and West India Docks Company, and is intended especially for 


vessels from the East Indies. ‘The Limehouse Dock of the Regent’s 
Canal Company is also to be enlarged and improved, and a new ship 
entrance lock constructed, 250 ft. long and 60 wide. Ue 


- New docks were opened with some pomp in September last at the 


new. town of Barrow-in-Furness on ‘the Lancashire coast. Ten or 
twelve: years ago Barrow-in-Furness was a little village of 500 in- 
habitants.. ‘The Duke of Devonshire"at the opening dinner said that 
** he recollected well when the population was not more than. 50, 
certainly fewer than 100.” It is now an incorporated town with nearly 
20,000 inhabitants: has 11 blast furnaces in:full'work, manufacturing 
5,000 tons of pig-iron weekly ; and exports nearly 600,000 tons of 
hematite iron ore annually. “Divided from the village of Barrow-in- 
Furness: by a narrow stream was. a little island called Old Barrow. 
This narrow channel the Furness Railway Company, at the suggestion 
of their engineer, Mr. McLean, and assisted by the principal land- 
owners, the Dukes of Devonshire and Buccleugh, gradually reclaimed, 
till a water-way of only a few hundred yards remained. This the 
then. proceeded to enclose and convert inte docks or basins, in whic 
vessels might: float securely in the roughest weather and at al! times 
of the tide.' The first, or Devonshire Dock, recently opened, has a 
water area of 30 acres, and a depth of 22 ft., with an entrance 60 ft. 
wide.” The areavof the Buecleugh Dock will be 33 acres, and that of 
-the Timber-pond immediately adjacent 353 acres. | The stone quays 
are a. mile and a‘half in length. The wharves adjoining the docks 
are 100 acres) in extent, and extensive ranges of warehouses, four 
storeys in height, have been erected, abutting on the Devonshire 
Dock. ‘The improved hydraulic machinery is employed throughout 
for the capstans, cranes, &c. About 230 acres are set apart by the 
company for ship-building and timber yards, and iron works. The 
engineers were Messrs. McLean and Stileman, and the contractors, to 
whose untiring efforts the success of this remarkable work is largely 
due, were Messrs. Brassey and Field, the contractors for a still more 
remarkable undertaking, the Mont Cenis summit railway: The 
total cost of the docks is estimated at about 300,000/.'' Measures 
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have been taken to provide additionak. dock accommodation at Preston, 
and to improve the navigation of the Ribble. The main feature of 
the scheme proposed by the engineers, Messrs. Bell and Miller, is to 
divert the bed of the river for about three-quarters of a mile, and to 
convert the old channel into a dock. The cost is estimated at 150,000/. 
At Harwich Harbour an interesting series of works has been for 
some time in progress. For several years Landguard Point, which 
forms the eastern side of the entrance to the harbour, had advanced 
at the rate of 11 yards a year (685 yards between 1804-63), despite 
various efforts made to arrest its progress, whilst the ‘* three fathom 
‘toe at low water spring-tide” had advanced still more rapidly. In 
1863 the newly-created Conservancy Board, under the advice of their 
engineer, Mr. Bruff, determined on the construction of a “‘ timber 
jetty or groin, with a hearting of concrete and a stone rubble cover- 
ng,” to extend seawards from a point, 370 yards from the beach-end, 
for a distance of 1,350 feet in a south-easterly direction ; and a similar 
groin at Felixstow, three miles eastward, to extend 1,000 feet sea- 
ward, in a south-east direction, from where a former ledge of cement 
stone had been removed. The works were not commenced till the 
beginning of 1866, and though not yet completed, they have been so 
far. successful that the high part of the beach has already receded 
above 70 yards, and the toe of the three-fathom line is only: eight 
yards.in advance of the position it had attained in August, 1864. | 
_ The promenade pier at Weston-super-Mare has been completed. 
It is constructed of timber on iron piles, and consists of ‘two portions. 
The first portion, which stretches from Anchor Head to a rock called 
Birnbeck Island; is 1,100 feet long and 20 wide, and forms a sort of 
bridge resting at both extremities on buttresses of solid masonry, the 
intermediate portion being supported on fifteen iron piers, bound 
together by iron girders, The Isle of. Birnbeck is laid out in ter- 
races, and has in the centre a pavilion. Beyond the island the pier 
extends for about 250 feet, and forms a convenient landing-stage. for 
steamboats. The pier has cost 20,000/.. A promenade pier has also 
been opened at Rhyl. It is 2,115 feet long, and cost 17,0001... 
The National dockyards and’ fortifications we leave untouched. 
The great works at Portsmouth noticed last year are still in a chaotic 
state. At Chatham, a repairing basin, and two new’ docks have’ been 
commenced, which, besides convict labour, are to cost 750,000/.' On 
the fortifications around the coast, upwards of 4,600,0007. had ‘been 
expended between 1860 and the close of 1866 (much of it uselessly), 
and it was then estimated that 2,500,000/. more would be required 
for their completion, besides an additional 423,000/. for turrets, 
turn-tables, and iron shields. Works like these would require a 
separate article to treat adequately. 


James Tuorne. 
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TX._ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS 


PASSED IN THE SECOND SESSION OF THE NINETEENTH PARLIAMENT 
bi OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION (IRELAND). 
[80 Victoria, cap. 1.—February. 26, 1867.] 
An Act to further continue the Act of the 29th Vict. cap. 1, intituled an 
. Act to empower the. Lord Lieutenant or other Chief Governor of Ireland 
\to apprehend, and detain for a limited Time such Persons as he.or 
they shall suspect of conspiring against her Majesty’s Person and 
Government. berry teal 
The first Act of this Session, like that of the last, was for the con- 
tinuance of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, but 
this Act only prolonged the operation of the previous Act until June Ist, 
1867, instead of September 1st, 1866. aa ae 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
[80 Victorias, cap. 3.—March 29, 1867.] 


An Act for the Union of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, and 
' the Government thereof, and for purposes connected therewith. 

The Act unites Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick into one 
State, under a governor, now styled viceroy, and a general parliament 
at Ottawa. . There are to be four provinces: Ontario, with the limits of 
the present Upper Canada; Quebec, with those of Lower Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, both with their existing boundaries. . Each 
of these provinces are to have a Heatenaningra norms with a provincial 
legislature ; the capitals, to be respectively Toronto, Quebec, Halifi 
and Fredericton, The parliament at Ottawa is to consist of a senate o 
72 members, summoned by the Queen or the governor, so that there 
shall be 24 from each of three divisions, Ontario, Quebec, and the 
Maritime Provinces (Nova Scotia and New Scotia to furnish twelve 
each). The House of Commons is to consist of 181 members, elected 
for five years, of whom 82 are to be elected for Ontario, 65 for Quebec, 
19 for Nova Scotia, and 15 for New Brunswick. The Act then defines 
and divides the electoral districts, the qualifications of senators; and 
proyides that, until the Canadian. parliament, otherwise | enacts, .the 
present, election laws are to be acted upon, . The parliament is to, meet 
at least once in every year, so that twelve months shall never intervene 
between the closing of one session and the commencement of another. 
The Act also details what subjects are entrusted to the general legisla- 
ture, and what are confided to the local assemblies. Powers are a 
given to the legislature to make alterations in the constitution subject 
to the Queen's consent. 


DUTY ON DOGS. 
[80 Victorie, cap. 5.—March 26, 1867.] 
An Act to repeal the Duties of Assessed Taxes on Dogs, and to impose in 
lieu thereof a Duty of Excise. 


From and after April 5th, 1867, and May 24th, 1867, in Scotland, the 
Taxes on Dogs are to cease, and for the year ending at those 
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dates are to be reduced to seven shillings, and no greater sum than 231. 2s. 
to be charged for any number of hounds, or 5l. 5s. for any number — 
of greyhounds kept by any one person. After those dates an excise 
licence is to be taken out for every dog of whatever description, in such 
form and from such persons as the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
shall appoint, of which public notice is to be affixed on church doors, for 
each of which a sum of five shillings is to be paid annually. A register 
of licences is to be kept. Any person keeping.a dog without a licence 
or refusing to produce such licence when required by the proper officer, 
is subjected to a fine of 5l.; and every person in whose custody or house 
or premises a dog is found or seen is to be deemed the owner, unless tlie 
contrary be proved. Dogs under six months are exempt from duty. 


METROPOLITAN POOR. 
[80 Victorie, cap. 6—March 6, 1867.] 


An Act for the Establishment in the Metropolis of Asylums for the Sick, 
Insane, and other Classes of the Poor, and of Dispensaries ; and for 
the Distribution over the Metropolis of portions of the Charge for Poor 
Relief; and for other Purposes relating to the Poor Relief in the 
Metropolis. 


The Act is divided into headed portions, The Preliminary §§ 1 to 4 
are explanatory of terms. 

Asylums. (§§ 5-37.)—The Poor Law Board are empowered to combine 
into districts, such unions or parishes as they may think fit, and in such 
districts cause to be established an asylum or asylums for the sick, 
insane, or infirm poor. Managers are to be appointed, partly by election 
in the parishes or unions included, and partly nominated by the Poor 
Law Board, who are to fix the number of managers, and not more than 
one-third are to be nominated. ‘The managers are to form a body cor- 
porate, with power to buy, sell, or hold lands and buildings for the 
sae of such asylums, and their accounts are.to be audited by the 

oor Law Auditors. Buildings may be hired for such purposes, or 
existing workhouses may be used, subject to the approval of the Poor 
Law Board; and the managers have power to borrow money on the 
security of the rates, the loan to be repaid by instalments within twenty 
years. The mode of admission to the asylums, the powers and duties of 
the managers, are to be such as the Poor Law Board may from time to 
time direct. If the asylum be for the reception of the sick or insane it 
may be used for the purposes of medical instruction, and for the training 
of nurses; and the Commissioners of Lunacy may depute an inspector 
to attend the meetings of the managers, but not to vote. The charges 
for food, clothing, care, treatment, and burial of the inmates of the 
asylum are to be charged to the respective unions or parishes from which 
the inmates are sent. f 

Medical Out-Door Relief. (§§ 88-46.)\—The Poor Law Board are 
empowered to direct the guardians of a union or parish to provide a 
dispensary or dispensaries, and to purchase or erect a building for such 
amy gi The dispensaries are to be managed by a committee elected 

y the guardians, the numbers and times of meeting to be fixed by the 
Poor Law Board. Dispensers are to be appointed, and places appointed 
for seeing the sick poor, and proper medicines and requisites are to be 
provided. The existing district medical officers are to remain subject to 
such modifications respecting their duties and remuneration as the Poor 
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District and Schools. (§§ 47-49.)—The charges for buildings 
and salaries-of officers of district schools are, from September 29th, 1867, 
to be defrayed by contributions from the unions and parishes forming 
the district. Tie Poor Law Buard have power to appoint additional. 
members of the district board. 
Workhouses for Classes of Poor. (§ 50.)—Where, in the opinion of the 
Poor Law Board, a workhouse is adapted only for a peculiar class of 
poor persons, it rg Bee directed to be so used, not only for the parish or 
union to which it belongs, but for the same class of persons from any 


other union or parish within the metropolis which the Poor Law Board. — 


may direct, upon such terms as the board of guardians may agree u 
or the Poor Law Board shall order. ' oa 

Land. (§§ 51-54.)—The provisions of earlier Acts are to apply to the 
acquisition and holding of lands and buildings for the purposes of this 
Act. 

Contributions of Unions and Parishes. (§§ 55-58.)\—The sums to be 
contributed under this Act by unions and parishes are to be in proportion 
to the annual rateable value of the property; the managers of asylums 
and the district boards of schools are to call on the guardians for such 
contributions as are requisite, notice of the amount to be given in a 
prescribed form, and if not duly paid to be recovered as in other cases 
for the recovery of rates from parishes. 

Medical In-Door Relief. (§ 59.)—In order to facilitate the appoint- 
ment of resident workhouse medical officers, and for the better classifi- 
cation and management of the sick poor in a separate hospital or 
building, the Poor Law Board may vary any existing contract with 
medical or other workhouse officers, and direct the guardians to pay 
increased salaries or compensation for increased duties. 

Houseless Poor. (§ 60.)—Sections 1 and 2 of the Houseless Poor Act, 
1864, are repealed from and after September 29th, 1867. 

Metropolitan Common Poor Fund. (§§ 61-72.)—A common fund is to 
be established from the contributions of the several unions and parishes 
in the metropolis, with a receiver, who is to open an account with the 
Bank of England ; provision is made for the collection and due payment 
of the assessments, and the application of the fund from and after Septem- 
ber 29th, 1867, is to be: 1.—F or the maintenance of lunatics in asylums, 
registered hospitals, and licensed houses, and of insane poor in asylums 
under this Act, except such expenses as are chargeable on the county 
rate. 2.—For the maintenance of patients in any asylum specially pro- 
vided under this Act for patients suffering from fever or small pox. 
3.—For all medicine and medical and surgical appliances supplied to 
the poor in receipt of relief. 4.—For the salaries of all officers em- 
ployed by the guardians in and about the relief of the poor, by the 
managers of district schools, by the managers of asylums, and the 
salaries of dispensers and persons employed in dispensaries under the 


Act. 5.—For compensation to medical officers for variation of the. 


contracts or for deprivation of office in consequence of this Act. 6.—For 
fees of registration of births and deaths. 7.—For fees for and other 
expenses of vaccination. 8.—For maintenance of pauper children in 
district, separate, certificated, and licensed schools. 9.—For relief of 
destitute persons and provision of temporary wards or other places of 
reception approved by the Poor Law Board under the Houseless Poor 
Act. After each halt-yearly audit the auditors are to certify to the Poor 
Law Board the amount actually expended by each union or parish in 


respect of expenses which are to be repaid out of the Common Poor Fund, 


which the receiver is to repay. 
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Poor Relief under Local Acts. (§§ 73-78.)—The relief of the poor of 
every union or parish in the metropolis governed by a local Act, shall, 
from and after a day to be stated in an order from the Poor Law Board, 
be administered by a Board of Guardians elected according to the Poor 
Law Acts, notwithstanding such local Act, the powers of sueh newly- 
elected guardians to be those given by the Poor Law Acts, The;work- 
house with the real and personal property of the union or parish to be 
transferred to them, but the existing officers employed in the relief of 
the poor, or otherwise in the service of the guardians, are to retain their 
offices, or, if deprived of an office by the operations of this Act, to be 
entitled to compensation. The rating powers given by the local Act 
are preserved; and so much of the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1844, 
which prevents the union of parishes governed by local Acts without the 
consent of the guardians, is repealed. . i 

Board of Guardians. (§ 79.)—The Poor Law Board are empowered 
to nominate additional guardians as they may think fit, from specified 
qualified persons, but so as not to ends one-third of the full number 
of elected guardians. 

Officers. (§ 80.)—If the managers of an asylum or dispensary com- 
mittee fail for a period of fourteen days, after due notice, to appoint 
any officer whom they are by law required' or authorized to appoint, 
the Poor Law Board may make the appointment. 

Borrowing. (§§ 81-82.)\—Where money is required for the purposes 
of this or the Poor Law Acts, the guardians may borrow any sum not 
exceeding one half of the aggregate amount of the poor-rates raised in 
the three years preceding March 25 of the. year. in which the. loan is 
required, and nothing in this Act is to prevent the guardians. from 
obtaining orders for the removal, or the expense of maintenance, of a 
pauper by reason of such expenses being repuid out of the common fund. 


TRADES UNIONS. 440% 

(30 Victorie, cap. 8.—April 5, 1867.) 

An Act for Facilitating in certain Cases the Proceedings of the Commis- 

sioners appointed to make Inquiry respecting Trades Unions, and other 
Associatious of Employers or Workmen. 

This Act is to limit the inquiry of a newly-appointed Commission ; to 

give certain legal powers in compelling the attendance of witnesses; the 

production of documents; the power of punishing for contempt; to 

grant indemnities to witnesses; to enact the penalties of perjury or false 

swearing; and to provide payment for the expenses of witnesses. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PROFESSORSHIPS, 
[30 Victorie, cap. 9.—April 5, 1867.] 
An Act to Open the Professorships of Anatomy and Chirurgery, Chemistry, 
and Botany in the University of Dublin, to all Persons, irrespective of 
their Religious Creed, and to amend the Act 40 George IIT. cap. 84. 


Beyond the object stated in the title this Act provides for the election 
of King’s professors by the president and fellows of the King’s and 
Queen’s College of ‘Physicians; for the delivery of clinical lectures by 
the professors of surgery; gives the power to make regulations respect- 
ing other lectures; provides a ery | with fees for a professor of mid- 
wifery : regulates the management of the library ; and declares that the 


acceptance of any of these professorships by a fellow of the College shall 
not in future vacate the fellowship. 0 eetub 7 
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SUGAR DUTIES. 
Victor, eap. 10.—April 5, 1867.] 
An ‘ive to amend the Luw relating to Duties and Drawbacks on Sugar. 


From May 1, 1856, the Customs Duties on sugar are declared to be :— 


For candy, brown or white, refined sugar, or sugar 8. d. 


tendered by any process be to in quality thereto, 
and manufactures of refin 


sugar. . . percwt. 12 0 
Sugar, not equal to refined, firstclass . . ,, 11 8 
second class 10 6 
fourth class, includ- 
ing 8 0 
Molasses . . . . 


The drawbacks are for the same sums, as is alg the Excise Duty on 
sugar made in the United Kingdom, For sugar used in brewing an 
Excise Duty of 3s. 6d. per ewt. is to be paid. All former provisions as 
to penalties, forfeitures, &c., are continued. 


CRIMINAL LUNATICS. 
[30 Victorise, cap. 12.—April 12, 1867.] 
An Act to amend the Law relating to Criminal Lunatics. 


Criminal lunatics are defined to mean—1. Any person for whose safe 
custody during her pleasure her Majesty is authorized to give order. 
2. Any person whom one of her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State 
is authorized by law to direct to be removed to a lunatic asylum under 
any Act of Parliament. 3. Any person sentenced, or ordered to be 
kept in penal servitude, who tnay be shown, to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of State, to be unfit, from imbecility of mind, for penal disci- 
pline. The Secretary of State is empowered to give conditional orders of 
discharge. , If the conditions are broken the lunatic may be retaken and 
replace in his former position. If, at the expiration of the period of 
imprisonment awarded, a criminal lunatic be not sane, he may be trans- 
ferred to a lunatic asylum as a pauper lunatic. 


INCLOSURE. 
[30 Victories, cap. 20.—May 31, 1867.] 
An Act to authorize the Inclosure of certain Lands in pursuance of a 
Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for England and Wales. 


This, the first Inclosure Act of the Session, includes the following 
twelve places, viz.: in Cheshire—Greasley ; Manley. Cornwall—St. 
Pinnock. Devonshire — Dawlish. Norfolk — Colkirk; Fakenham; 
Tatterford. Nottinghamshire—Boughton. Somersetshire—Chard.  War- 
wickshire—Crimpscott and Whimpstone. Wilt- 
shir SH and Longley Burrell. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND ‘REVENUE. 
[80 Victorie, cap. 23.—May 31, 1867.] 


An Act to ‘ek and alter certain Duties of Customs and Inland Raven 
and for other purposes relating thereto. 


By ‘this Act the duty on tea, 6d. per pound, is continued ' for one 
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year. The income tax is settled for one as it was before; a number 
of Acts and clauses of Acts are repealed relative to marine insurances, 
and the future duty fixed at 3d. on every 1001. insured, and for time policies 
at 3d. for any period not exceeding six months, and at 6d. for any 
period more than six months, and not more than twelve months. No 
time policy to be valid for more than twelve months, nor available 
as evidence if not stamped ; with a penalty of 100/. on any person nego- 
tiating a policy of insurance without being stamped. . 


HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION (IRELAND). 
[30 Victoriz, cap. 25.—May 31, 1867.] 

An Act to further continue an Act 29 Vict. cup. 1, intituled An Act to em- 
power the Lord Lieutenant, or other Chief Governor or Governors of 
Ireland, to apprehend and detain for a limited time, such person or 
persons as he or they shall suspect of conspiring against her Majesty's 
Person or Government. 


This Act merely continues the former Acts, so far as relates to 
Ireland, until March 1, 1868. 


SALE AND PURCHASE OF SHARES. 
[30 Victories, cap. 29.—June 17, 1867.] 


An Act to amend the Law, in respect of the Sale and Purchase of Shares 
in Joint Stock Banking Companies. 


It is provided by this Act that all contracts or agreements for the 
sale or purchase of shares in the stock or other interest in any Joint 
Stock Banking Company, after July 1, 1867, shall be null and void, 
unless such contract shall designate in writing the numbers ay whic 
such shares are distinguished in the register or books of such banking 
company, or, where there is no such register, by the name or names of 
the person or persons who stand in the bank books as registered pro- 
prietors of the same; the insertion in such eontracts of any false entry. 
of numbers or names to be punished as for a misdemeanour. 


CRIMINAL LAW. 
[30 and 31 Victorie, cap. 35.—June 20, 1867.], 
An Act to remove some defects in the Administration of the Criminal Laav. 


If a bill of indictment be preferred to a grand jury against any person 
who has not been in custody, or bound by recognizance to answer such 
indictment, and the person accused thereby be acquitted, the Court be- 
fore which such indictment has been tried, may, at its discretion, order 
the prosecutor to pay the accused the ‘cost and expenses of such person, 
and of his witnesses, if any, occasioned by such prosecution; such 
expenses to be taxed by the officer of the Court, to be paid within 
one calendar month, or to be recovered as in other cases of disobeying 
the order of the Court. In all cases where persons are charged with 
any indictable offence, before being committed they are to be asked 
whether they desire to call any witness, and if they do, the justice is to 
take the statement, both examination and cross-examination, of such 
witnesses as know anything relating to the facts or circumstances of the 
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case, and put the same into writing, to be read over to and be signed by 
the witnesses, and be transmitted with the depositions to the Court of 
trial; and such witnesses, not being witnesses merely to character, are 
to be bound in recognizances to appear and give evidence on the trial ; 
and the Court is empowered to order compensation to such witnesses for 
the expenses, trouble, and loss of time that they may have incurred or 
sustained, such compensation not to exceed the amount now allowed to 
prosécutors, and to be paid in like manner. Some additional power is 
also given to take the deposition of any person dangerously ill, and not 
likely to recover, and to make the same evidence in certain events after 
the death of such person; and provision is made for allowing the 
accused, if in prison, to be conveyed by the jailor to the place, so as to 
be present when the statement is made. Jurors are to be allowed, as in 
the case of witnesses, to make affirmation instead of oath, if the taking of 
an oath is contrary to their religious belief. Money found on a prisoner 
who shall be convicted of larceny, and who has sold the property to 
any one having no knowledge of the theft, may, by direction of the 
Court, be paid to such purchaser on restitution of the property, but not 
exceeding the amount advanced by him. Governors of prisons are to 
bring up the body of any person indicted, under an order of the Court, 
without a writ of habeas corpus. The Act does not extend to Ireland, 
and came into operation on October 1, 1867, 


SALE OF LAND BY AUCTION. 
[30 and 31 Victorie, cap. 48.—July 15, 1867.] 


An Act for amending the Law of Auctions of Estates. 

Where sales of Jand by auction are held to be invalid in law, in con- 
uence of a puffer being employed, although no right of bidding on 
behalf of the owner was reserved, the same are to be held as invalid in 
equity likewise. And it is enacted “ that the particulars or conditions 
of sale by auction of any land shall state whether such land will be 
sold without reserve, or subject to a reserved price, or whether a right 
to bid is reserved; if it is stated that such land will be sold without 
reserve, or to that effect, then it shall not be lawful for the seller to — 
employ any person to bid at such sale, or for the auctioneer to take, 
knowingly, any bidding from any such person.” Where a right to bid 
is reserved, the seller, or any one person employed by him, may bid as 
he may think proper. The practice of opening biddings after a sale, 
under an order of the Court of Chancery, as has been sometimes 
ordered by the Court, is hereafter to be discontinued, except in cases of 
fraud or improper conduct in the management of the sale, and the 
highest bond fide bidder, equal to the reserved price, if any, is to be de- 
clared and allowed the purchaser. The Act does not apply to Scotland. 


HERRING FISHERY (SCOTLAND). 

[30 and 31 Victoriz, cap. 52.—July 15, 1867.] 

An Act to alter and amend the Age Velitnd to the British White Herring | 
Fishery. 

Certain restrictions on the modes of fishing are removed by this Act, 

certain penalties for offences against the regulations are reduced, and 


the Commissioners are empowered to make and enforce regulations for 
the preservation of order, subject to the approval of the Treasury, 
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STATUTE LAW REVISION:. 
[30 and 31 Victoriz, cap. '59.—July 15, 1867.] 
An Act for further promoting the Revision of the Statute Law, by repeal- 
ing certain Enactments which have ceased to be in force, or have become 
‘Either wholly or in part this Act repeals 1410 Acts, commencing 


with the 1 Wm. and Mary, cap. 1, and ending with eap. 52 of the 
10 Geo. III. . 


DECLARATION AGAINST TRANSUBSTANTIATION 
ABOLITION. 
[30 and 31 Victoria, cap. 62.—July 25, 1867.]. 

An Act to abolish.a certuin Declaration, commonly called the Declaration 
against Transubstantiation, the Invocation of the Saints, and the Sacri- 
Jice of the Mass, as practised in the Church of Rome ; and to render it 
unnecessary to take, make, or subscribe the same as a quulificution for 

the Exercise or Enjoyment of any Civil Office, Franchise, or Right. — 

- Detailing in a schedule the Declarations prescribed by the 30 Car. IL. 
stat: ii. cap. 1, and the 3 Wm. and Mary, cap. 2, the present Act repeals 
them, and enacts that it shall be no longer obligatory for any person to 
make or subscribe to them as a qualification for any office or franchise ; 
but nothing herein is to be construed as enabling any person professing 


the Roman Catholic religion to hold offices other than those they are 
now entitled to hold. heyy 


REAL ESTATE CHARGES AMENDMENT. 
[30 and 31 Victorie, cap. 69.—July 25, 1867.] 


An Act to explain the Operations of an Act passed tn the 17 & 18 Viet. 
cap. 113, intituled an Act to amend the Law relating to the Administra- 
tion of Deceased Persons. . 


After December 31, 1867, it is enacted, that in the construction of the 
will of any deceased person, “ a general direction that the debts, or that 
all the debts, of the testator shall be paid out of his personal estate, shall 
not be deemed to be a declaration of an intention contrary to or other 
than the rule established by the said Act, unless such contrary or other 
intention shall be further declared by words expressly, or by necessary 
implication, referring to all or some of the testator’s debts or debt 
charged by way of mortgage on any part of his real estate.” The term 
mortgage is to extend to any lien for unpaid purchase-money upon lands 
purchased by the testator. The Act does not apply to Scotland. 


INCLOSURE ACT (No. 2). 
[30 and 31 Victorie, cap. 71.—August 12, 1867.] 
An Act to authorize the Inclosure of certain Lands in pursuance of a 
Special Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for England and Wales. 


This second [nclosure Act of the Session authorizes the inclosure 
of the commons in the following five places :—viz. in Cheshire—Foulk 
Stapleford. Kent—Eltiiam. _Monmouthshire—Whitson Common. Nor- 
folk—Shimpling and Burston. Northumberland—Elsdon (Troughead). 
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‘VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD TRADE. 
[30 and 31 Victorie, cap. 72.—August 12, 1867. ] 
An Act for abolishing the office of Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
. ... and substituting a Secretary, with a seat in Parliament, 


After the next vacancy the office is to be abolished, and instead; a 
secretary to,the Board of Trade is to be appointed, with a salary not ex- 
ceeding 1500l..a year, who is to be eligible to sit in Parliament. 


OFFICES AND OATHS. 
[80 and 31 Victorie, cap. 75.—August 12, 1867.] 
An Act to remove certain Religious Disabilities affecting some of her 
Majesty's Subjects, and to amend the Law relating to Uuths of Office. 


_ All the Queen’s subjects, without reference to their religious belief, 

are rendered eligible to hold the office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; 
but, when the holder is not a member of the established church, the 
right of presentation to ecclesiastical benefices is to be exercised by some 
one appointed by her Majesty, and, in default of such appointment, by 
tle Archbishop of Armagh; and the jurisdiction of nominating delegates 
to hear appeals from the Ecclesiastical Courts of Ireland, is to be exer- 
cised by such other judges as the Crown may appoint. Every judicial 
or corporate officer may attend his place of worship in his robes of office, 
or with the insignia belonging to the same, without incurring any 
penalty. A form of oath is provided, to be substituted for those pre- 
viously required, known as the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and 
abjuration, in which the name of the sovereign for the time being, is to 
be used. There is.a provision for Quakers, and others, who object to 
taking an oath, that they may alter the word “swear” to “ solemnly, 
sincerely, and truly declare and affirm,” such affirmation to have the 
same effect.as an oath. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 
[80 and 31 Victoriz, cap. §1.—August 12, 1867.] 

| An Act to simplify the forms of Prorogation during the Recess of 
Parliament. eon} 


Simply provides that, without the issue of writs patent, or a commis- 
sion, Fe Majesty may Pah the sitting for any day not less than 
fourteen days from the day for which it is then summoned ; but not to 
apply to the prorogation at the end of a session. pri 


OUSTOMS DUTIES. 
[80 and 31 Victorix, cap. 82.—August 12, 1867.] 


An Act to alter certain Duties and to amend the Laws relating to the 
Customs. 


Many of the provisions relate to the brokerage of vessels, the re-im- 
portation of goods, their removal from warehouses, and other regulations 
which concern importers only; of a: more general ‘interest is the provi- 
sion that spirits may be imported in bottles of a larger size than three 
pints, if packed in cases containing not less than two gallons, and bond 
Jide forming a part of the cargo of the importing ship. The duty on_ 
iaportation of sulphuric ether is fixed at 25s. per gallon; on collodion, . 
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at 24s. per gallon, and on naphtha, or methylic alcohol, purified by filtra- 
tion or other process, at 10s. 5d. per gallon, of proof strength, and in 
proportion for any greater or less degree of strength, or for quantities 
greater or less than a gallon. British or Irish spirits may be exported 
in casks of not less than nine gallows ; spirits sweetened or coloured 
in a customs warehouse may be removed in bottles to .another, if 
packed in cases containing not less than twelve quarts; and wine for 
exportation may be fortified in bond, by permission of the Commis- 
sioners of Customs, to a greater degree than 40 per cent. of proof spirit, 
if deemed necessary for preserving the same during the voyage. Persons 
accused of any offence against the customs laws, if in prison, are to be 
brought up by writ of habeas corpus, to hear the charges against them; 
and customs officers may, upon oath of having reasonable cause of suspi- 
cion, obtain a warrant to search premises and to seize and carry away 
any uncustomed or prohibited goods, and, in case of resistance, to break 
open doors, and constables and police officers are required to aid them. 
Gold and silver plate imported from foreign parts, if sent to any assay 
office in the United Kingdom, is to have the letter F on an oval escut- 
cheon stamped, in addition to the marks used for British plate. The 
Commissioners of Customs are empowered to regulate the quantities and 
custody of tobacco, spirits, and tea, to be used as stores in vessels depart- 
ing from the Channel Islands to any port in the United Kingdom, or to 
any fishing-ground at sea, according to the number of the crew and the 
estimated duration of the voyage. 


VACCINATION. 
[30 and 31 Victorie, cap. 84.— August 12, 1867.] 
_ An Act to consolidate and amend the Laws relating to Vaccination. 


From Jan. 1, 1868, a number of Acts and sections of Acts relating to 
Vaccination are repealed, and several important changes are introduced 
into the new Act. Where not already done, the guardians are required 
to divide the union or parish into vaccination districts, or consolidate 
them, or alter them, subject to the approval of the Poor Law Board. 
When the districts are approved of the guardians are to contract for the 
performance of vaccination; the qualification of the vaccinator to be 
prescribed by the Privy Council. In addition to the fees allowed by the 
parishes, a further payment not exceeding 1s. for each child whom the 
vaccinator has successfully vaccinated may be awarded by the Lords of 
the Council. The vaccinators are to be paid by the guardians 1s. 6d. 
for each child vaccinated in the workhouse or at an appointed 
station within a mile of their residence, 2s. if over one mile and 
under two miles, and 8s. if over two miles; but successful vaccina- 
tions performed elsewhere than at the workhouse or a station are 
to be paid according to the contract. Re-vaccination to be paid 
two-thirds of the fee for primary vaccination; contracts are not 
valid without the approval of the Poor Law Board, and may be deter- 
mined by them at any time ; no payment out of the poor-rate fund to be 
made unless the Board have approved the contract; and no vaccinator 
to be paid for vaccination out of his district. Books, forms, and regula- 
tions are to be provided by the registrar-general, and when a child 
is registered, or within seven days, the registrar is to deliver a notice of 
vaccination, and the child is to be brought within three months, and on 
summary conviction for not bringing the child to be vaccinated, or in a 
week afterwards to be inspected, the. offender is subject to a penalty not 
exceeding 20s., except where the child is not in a fit state to be 
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- vaccinated, .as to which the vaccinator must give a certificate. A certi- 
ficate of successful vaccination is to be transmitted to the registrar, and 
a duplicate given to the parent, for which no fee is to be charged. The 
registrar is to keep a book and register the successful vaccination ; and 
he is to allow searches to be made on payment of 6d. for each search, 
and 3d. for.a copy of the entry ; and he is to receive a penny for every 
birth registered and the notice given; and 3d. for every child whose 
certificate he has registered. The registrar is to transmit his accounts 
to the guardians half-yearly, and they are empowered to pay him 
and all reasonable expenses out of their funds. The vaccinator and 
the parent are each subject to a penalty of 20s. for neglecting to trans- 
mit the certificates to the registrar, and all persons wilfully signing false 
certificates are punishable as for a misdemeanour. “ If any registrar or 
any officer appointed by the guardians to enforce the provisions of this 
Act shall give such information in writing to a justice of the peace that 
he has reason to believe that any child under the age of 14, being within 
the union or parish for which the informant acts, has not been success- 
fully vaccinated, and that he has given notice to the parent or person 
having the custody of such child to procure its being vaccinated, and 
that this notice has been disregarded, the justice may summon any 
parent or person to appear with the child before him at a certain time 
and place, and upon the appearance and if the justice shall find, after 
such examination as he shall deem necessary, that the child has not 
been vaccinated nor has already had the smallpox, he may, if he see fit, 
make an order under his hand and seal directing such child to be vacci- 
nated within a certain time, and if, at the expiration of such time, the 
child shall not have been so vaccinated, or shall not be shown to be then 
unfit to be vaccinated or to be insusceptible of vaccination, the person 
upon whom such order shall have been made shall be proceeded 
against summarily, and unless he can show some reasonable ground for 
his omission to carry the order into effect shall be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding 20s.; provided that if the justice shall be of opinion that 
the person is improperly brought before him and shall refuse to make 
any order for the vaccination of the child, he may order the informant 
to pay to such person such sum of money as he shall consider to be a 
fair compensation for his expenses and loss of time in attending before 
the justice.” A penalty of a month’s imprisonment may be imposed 
on any person producing or attempting to produce by inoculation the 
smallpox in another. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES (ISLE OF MAN). 
[80 and 31 Victorie, cap. 86—August 12, 1867.] 
An Act to alter certain Duties of Custom in the Isle of Man, 


The duties to be charged from Sept. 1, 1867, are fixed as follows :— 
Tea, per Ib., 4d.; tobacco and cigars, per lb., 38. 6d. ; wine, of less than 
26° proof, per gallon, 8d. ; other wines, 1s. 8d. 


INLAND REVENUE, 
[30 and 31 Victorie, cap. 90.—August 12, 1867.] 

An Act to alter certain Duties and to amend the Laws relating to the 

Inland Revenue. 


The licence of dealers in gold plate under two ounces, and of silver 
under thirty ounces, is reduced by this Act from 2/. 10s, to 2l. 6s., the 
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licence to expire annually on the 5th of July. The clausés requiring 
dealers in coffee, tea, cocoa-nuts or chocolate and tobacco or snuff, to 
make an entry of any premises for storing or keeping the same, are 
repealed; but powers are given to excise officers to enter premises and 
examine all such articles in possession of a dealer. The clause requiring 
retailers of beer to enter into bonds is repealed. Toasted corf or grain, 
which shall not have been perfectly dried upon the kiln, in possession 
of any roaster of malt, is to be deemed unmalted grain. Any unlicensed 
person, not being a traveller for licensed persons, who shall solicit 
orders for wine, spirits, or any article requiring a licence for the sale of 
it, incurs the like penalty as for dealing in or retailing such articles; 
but not to apply to wine or spirits lodged in warehouses before payment 
of duty when sold in quantities of not less than 100 gallons. From 

‘ October 1, 1867, the licence for dealers in methylated spirits is reduced 
to 10s. a year. The proportion of lime and magnesia in the preparation 
of Welch and Irish snuff is not to exceed by 1 per cent. the proportion 
of 13 lbs. of the oxides of calcium and magnesium in every 100 lbs. of 
snuff, and the manufacturer or dealer having snuff in his possession thus 
exceeding the proportions, incurs a penalty of 200/., and the forfeiture 
of the article. Letters of allotment of shares in companies, or scrip 
certificates, or scrip in respect of a loan, are to bear a penny stamp, with 
a penalty of 201. for issuing any such without a stamp. On the transfer 
or assignment of bonds a stamp duty of 6d. for every 100l., or part 
thereof is imposed, but not to exceed 1. 15s, in the whole. -Licences to 
preach granted by ecclesiastical authorities, where there is no salary or 
emolument attached, are exempt from stamp duty. In claiming exemp- 
tion from the inhabited house duty for premises occupied for trade only, 
the claimant is no longer to be required to prove that he lives in a sepa- 
rate dwelling charged with the said duty. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
[30 and 31 Victories, cap. 102.—August 15, 1867.] 


An Act further to amend the Laws relating to the Representation of the 
People in England and Wales. m 
[We give this very important Act entire.] 

Whereas it is expedient to amend the laws relating to the representa- 
tion of the people in England and Wales: Be it enacted by the Queen’s 
most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and ‘Temporal, and Commons, in this present Par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: 


1. This Act shall be cited for all purposes as the Representation of 
the People Act, 1867. 
~ 2, This Act shall not apply to Scotland or Ireland, nor in anywise 
affect the election of members to serve in parliament for the universities 
of Oxford or Cambridge. 


Part I.—FRANCHISES. 

3. Every man shall, in and after the year 1868, be entitled to be 
registered .as a voter, and, when registered, to vote fora member. or 
members to serve in parliament for a borough, who is qualified as 
follows (that is to say):—1. Is of full age, and not subject to any legal 
incapacity ; and—2. Is on the last day of July in any year, and has 
during the whole of the preceding twelve calendar months been, an 
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inhabitant occupier, as owner or tenant, of any dwelling-house within 
the borough; and—3. Has during the time of such occupation been 
rated as an ordinary occupier in respect of the premises so occupied 
him within the borough to all rates (if any) made for the relief of the 
poor in respect of such premises; and—4. Has on or before July 20, 
in the same year bond fide paid an equal amount in the pound to that 
payable by other ordinary occupiers in respect of all poor rates that have 
become payable by him in respect of the said premises up to the pre- 
ceding January 5: provided that no man shall under this section be 
entitled to be registered as a voter by reason of his being a joint occu- 
pier of any dwelling-house. 

4. Every man shall, in and after the year 1868, be entitled to be 
registered as a voter, and, when registered, to vote for a member or 
members to serve in parliament for a borough, who is qualified as 
follows (that is to say): 1. Is of full age, and not subject to any legal 
incapacity ; and—2. As a lodger has occupied in the same borough 
separately and as sole tenant for the twelve months preceding the last, 
day of July in any year the same lodgings, such lodgings being part of 
one and the same dwelling-house, and of a clear yearly value, if let 
unfurnished, of 101. or upwards; and—3. Has resided in such lodgings 
during the twelve months immediately preceding the last day of July, 
and has claimed to be registered as a voter at the next ensuing registra- 
tion of voters. 

5. Every man shall, in and after the year 1868, be entitled to be 
registered as a voter, and, when registered, to vote for a member or 
members to serve in parliament for a county, who is qualified as follows 
(that is to say): 1. Is of full age, and not subject to any legal inca- 
pacity, and is seised at law or in equity of any lands or tenements of 
freehold, copyhold, or any other tenure whatever, for his own life, or 
for the life of another, or for any lives whatsoever, or for any larger 
estate of the clear yearly value of not less than 51. over and m Da all 
rents and charges payable out of or in respect of the same, or who is 
entitled, either as lessee or assignee, to any lands or tenements of free- 
hold, or of any other tenure whatever, for the unexpired residue, what- 
ever it may be, of any term originally created for a period of not less 
than sixty years (whether determinable on a life or lives or not), of the 
clear yearly value of not less than 5/. over and above all rents and 
charges payable out of or in respect of the same: provided that no 
person. shall be registered as a voter under this section unless he ha; 
complied with the provisions of the twenty-sixth section of the Act of 
the 2 Wm. IV. cap. 45. ii 

6. Every man.shall, in and after the year 1868, be entitled to be 
registered as a voter, and, when registered, to vote for a member or 
members to serve in parliament for a county, who is | aul as follows 
(that is to say): 1. Is of full age, and not subject any jee inca- 
pacity; and—2. Is on the last day of July in any year, and has during 
the twelve months immediately preceding been, the occupier, as owner 
or tenant, of lands or tenements within the county of the rateable value 
of 121. or upwards; and—3. Has during the time of such occupation 
been rated in respect to the premises so occupied by him to all rates (if 
any) made for the relief of the poor in respect of the said premises ; and 
—4, Has on or before July 20, in the same year, paid all poor rates that 
have become payable by him in respect of the said premises up fo the 
preceding January 5. 

7. Where the owner is rated at the time of the passing of this Act t 
the poor rate in respeet of a dwelling-house or other tenement ies in 
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a parish wholly or partly in a borough, instead of the occupier, his 
liability ‘to ‘be rated in any future poor rate shall cease, and the follow- 
‘ing enactments shall take effect with respect to rating in all boroughs : 
1. After the passing of this Act no owner of any dwelling-house or other 
tenement situate in a parish either wholly or partivy within a borough 
shall be rated to the poor rate instead of the occupier, except as herein- 
after mentioned: 2. The full rateable value of every dwelling-house 
or other separate tenement, and the full rate in the pound payable by 
the occupier, and the name of the occupier, shall be entered in the rate 
‘book.’ Where the dwelling-house or tenement shall be wholly let out in 
apartments or lodgings not separately rated, the owner of such dwelling- 
house or tenement shall be rated in respect thereof to the poor rate; 
Provided as follows: (1.) That nothing in this Act contained shall affect 
any wes rere existing at the time of the passing of this Act, so never- 
at no such composition ‘shall remain in force beyond Septem- 
ber 29 next: (2.) That nothing herein contained shall affect any rate 
made previously to the passing of this Act, and the powers conferred by 
any subsisting Act for the purpose of collecting and recovering a poor 
rate shall remain and continue in force for the collection and recovery 
of any such rate or composition: (3.) That where the occupier under a 
tenancy subsisting at the time of the passing of this Act of any 
dwelling-house or other tenement which has been let to him free 
from rates is rated and has paid rates in pursuance of this Act, he may 
deduct from any rent due or accruing due from him in respect of the 
said dwelling-house or other tenement any amount paid by him on 
account of the rates to which he may be rendered liable by this Act. 
~ 8) Where any occupier of a dwelling-house or other tenement (for which 
the owner at the time of the passing of this Act is rated or is liable to 
be rated) would be entitled to be registered as'an occupier in pursuance of 
this Act at the first registration of parliamentary voters tobe made after 
the year 1867 if he had been rated to the poor rate for the whole of the 
required period, such occupier shall, notwithstanding he may not have 
been rated prior to September 29, 1867, as an ordinary occupier, be 
entitled to be registered, subject to the following conditions: 1. That he 
has been duly rated as an ordinary occupier to all poor rates in respect 
of the premises after the liability of the owner to be rated to the poor 
rate has ceased, under the provisions of this Act :'2. That he has on or 
before July 20, 1868, paid all poor rates which have become payable by 
him as an ordinary occupier in respect of the premises up to the pre- 
ceding January 5. 
' 9. At'a contested election for any county or borough represented by 
three members, no person shall vote for more than ‘two candidates. 
10. At a contested election for the city of London, no person shall 
‘vote for more than three candidates. atte ' 
» V1. No elector who within six months before or during any election 
for any county or borough shall have been retained, hired, or employed 
for all or any of the purposes of the election, for reward by or on behalf 
of any candidate at such election as agent, canvasser, clerk, messenger, 
or in other like employment, shall be entitled to vote at such election, 
and if he shall so vote he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 
12. Whereas upon representations made to her Majesty in joint. 
addresses of both Houses of Parliament, to the effect that the Select 
Committees of the House of Commons appointed to try the petitions 
complaining of undue elections and returns for the boroughs of Totnes, 
Reigate, Great Yarmouth, and Lancaster, had reason to believe that 
corrupt practices had extensively prevailed at the last elections for the 
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said boroughs, Commissioners were appointed for the purpose of making 
inquiry into the existence of such corrupt practices, in pursuance of the 
Act of Parliament passed in the 16 Vict. cap. 57, intituled, An, Act to 
provide for the more effectual inquiry into the emistence of carrupt 
practices at elections for members to serve in Parliament. [The Commis- 
sioners so appointed, reported that bribery and treating had extensively 
prevailed in all those boroughs; and it is enacted] That from and after 
the end of this present Parliament, the boroughs of Totnes, Reigate, 
Great Yarmouth, and Lancaster, shall respectively cease to return any 
member or members to serve in Parliament. ser} 
§§ 13 to 16 enact the disfranchisement, in precisely the same words, of 
all persons convicted of having bribed or been bribed in the:above-named 
boroughs, who would otherwise have votes for their respective counties. 


Part II.—Distripution or Sxats. 


17. From and after the end of this present Parliament, no borough 
which has a less population than ten thousand at the Census of 1861, 
shall return more than one member to serve in Parliament, such 
boroughs being enumerated in schedule (A.) to this Act annexed. t 

18, From and after the end of this present Parliament, the city of 
Manchester, and the boroughs of Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
shall each respectively return three members to serve in Parliament. 

19. Each of the places named in schedule (B.) to this Act annexed 
shall be a borough, and, until otherwise directed by Parliament, each 
such borough shall comprise such places as are specified and described 
in connection with the name of each such borough in the said schedule 
(B.); and in all future Parliaments the borough of Chelsea, named in 
the said schedule, shall return two members, and each of the’ other 
boroughs named in the said schedule, shall return one member to serve 
in Parliament. fy 

20. Registers of voters shall be formed in and after 1868, notwith- 
standing the continuance of this present Parliament, for or in respect 
of the boroughs constituted by this Act, in like manner as if before the 
passing of this Act they respectively had been boroughs returning 
members to serve in Parliament. eG awe 
_ 21. From and after the end of the present’ Parliament, the boroughs 
of Merthyr Tydfil and Salford shall each return two members instead 
of one to serve in future Parliaments; and the borough of the Tower 
Hamlets shall be divided into two divisions, and each division shall in 
all future Parliaments be a separate borough returning two members to 
serve in Parliament, _ he. 

The said divisions shall be known by the name of the borough of 
Hackney, and the borough of the Tower Hamlets, and, until otherwise 
directed by Parliament, shall comprise the places mentioned in connec- 
tion with each such borough in schedule (C.) hereto annexed. ay 

22. Registers of voters shall be formed in and after 1868, notwith- 
tending the continuance of this present Parliament, in respect of the 
said boroughs of Hackney and of the Tower Hamlets, constituted under 
this Act, in like manner as if such divisions had previously to the 
passing of this Act been separate boroughs returning members to serve 

23, From and after tlie end of the present Parliament, each wee! 
named in the first column of schedule (D.) to this Act annexed, sh 
be divided into the divisions named in the second column. of, the said 
schedule, and, until otherwise directed by Parliament, each of such 
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divisions shall consist of the Hundreds, Lathes, Wapentakes, and places 
mentioned in the third column of the said schedule, . 

In all future Parliaments there shall be two members to serve for 
each of the divisions. specified in the said second column, and such 
members shall be chosen in the same manner, and by the same descrip- 
tion of voters, and in respect of the same rights of voting, as if each 
such division were a separate county, ; 

All enactments relating to divisions of counties returning members to 
serve in Parliament, shail be deemed to apply to the divisions con- 
stituted as aforesaid. i 

Registers of voters shall be formed in and after 1868, notwithstanding 
the continuance of this present Parliament, for or in respect of the 
divisions of counties constituted by this Act, in like manner as if before 
the passing of this Act they had respectively been counties returning 
members to serve in Parliament. 


24. In all future Parliaments the University of London shall return 
one member to serve in Parliament. 
25. Every man whose name is for the time being on the register of 
uates constituting the convocation of the University of London, | 
shall, if of full age, and not subject to any legal incapacity, be entitled 


to vote in the election of a member to serve in any future Parliament 
for the said University. 


Part Provision. 


26. Incidents of Franchise.—Different premises occupied in immediate 
succession by any person as owner or tenant during the twelve calendar 
months next, previous to the last day of July in any year shall, unless 
and except as herein is otherwise provided, have the ‘same effect in 
qualifying such person to vote for a county or borough as a continued 
occupation of the same premises in the manner herein provided. 

27. In a county where premises are in the joint occupation of several 
persons a8 owners or tenants, and the aggregate rateable value of such 
premio is such as would, if divided amongst the several occupiers, 50 

as the value is concerned, confer on each of them a vote, then each 
of such joint occupiers shall, if otherwise qualified, and subject to the 
conditions of this Act, be entitled to be registered as a voter, and when 
registered, to vote at an election for the county : Provided always, that 
not more than two persons, being such joint occupiers, shall be entitled 
to be eye in respect of such premises, unless they shall have 
derived same by descent, succession, marriage, marriage settlement, 
or devise, or unless they shall be bond fide engaged as partners carrying 
on trade or business thereon. 

28. Where any poor rate due on January 5 in any year from an 
occupier in respect of premises capable of conferring the franchise for a 
borough remains unpaid on the first day of June following, the over- 
seers whose duty it may be to collect such rate shall, on or before June 
20, unless such rate has previously been paid, or has been duly demanded 
by a demand note, to be served in like manner as a notice in this sec- 
tion referred to, give or cause to be given a notice in the form set forth 
in schedule i) p this Act to every such occupier. The notice shall 
be deemed to be duly given if delivered to the occupier, or left at his 


last or usual place of abode, or with some person on the premises in 
respect of which the rate is payable. Any overseer who sball wilfully 
i 


r 

withhold such notice, with intent to keep such occupier off the list or 
register of yoters for the said borough, shall be deemed guilty of a 
breach of duty in the execution of the registration Acts." seh4. 
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29. The overseers of every parish wholly or partly within a borough 
shall, on or before July 22, in every year, make out a list containing the 
name and place of abode of every person who shall not have paid, on or 
before the twentieth day of the same month, all poor rates which ‘shall. 
have become payable from him in respect ot any premises within the 
said parish before January 5 then last past, and the: overseers shall 
keep the said list, to be perused by any person, without payment of any 
fee, at any time between the hours of ten of the clock in the forenoon, 
and four of the clock in the afternoon of any day except Sunday, during 
the first fourteen days after the said July 22; any overseer wilfully 
neglecting or refusing to make out such list, or to allow the same to be 
perused as aforesaid, shall be deemed guilty of a breach of duty in 
the execution of the registration Acts. 

30. Registration of Voters.—The following regulations shall in and 
after 1868 be observed with respect to the registration of voters :— 
1. The overseers of every parish or township shall make out or cause 
to be made out a list of all persons on whom a right to vote for a 
county in respect of the occupation of premises is conferred by this 
_ Act, in the same manner, and subject to the same regulations, as 

nearly as circumstances admit, in and subject to which the overseers 
of parishes and townships in boroughs are required by the Regis- 
tration Acts to make out or cause to be made out a list of all persons 
entitled to vote for a member or members for a borough in respect 
of the occupation of premises of a clear yearly value of not less 
than 101. 2. The claim of every person desirous of being registered 
as a voter for a member or members to serve for any borough in 
respect of the occupation of lodgings shall be in the form numbered 
1 in schedule (G.), or to the like effect, and shall have annexed thereto 
a declaration in the form and be certified in the manner in the said 
schedule mentioned, or as near thereto as circumstances admit; and 
every such claim shall, after the last day of July, and on or before 
August 25 in any year, be delivered to the overseers of the parish in 
which such lodgings shall be situate, and the particulars of such claim 
shall be duly published by such overseers on or before September 1 next 
ensuing in a separate list, according to the form numbered 2 in the said 
schedule (G.). So much of section 18 of the Act of the 6 Vict. cap. 18, 
as relates to the manner of publishing lists of claimants, and to the 
delivery of copies thereof to persons requiring the same, shall apply 
to every such claim and list; and all the provisions of the 38th and 
39th sections of the same Act with respect to the proof of the 
claims of persons omitted from the lists of voters, and to objections 
thereto, and to the hearing thereof, shall, so far as the same are appli- 
ee apply to claims and objections, and to the hearing thereof, under 

is section.. 

31. The word “ expenses” contained in the §§ 54 and 55 of the said 
Registration Act of the 6 Vict. cap. 18, shall be deemed to and shall 
include and apply to all proper and reasonable fees and charges of any 
clerk of the peace of any county, or of any town clerk of any city or 
borough, to be hereafter made or charged by him in any year for his 
trouble, care, and attention in the performance of the services and. 
duties imposed upon him by the same Act or by this Act, in addition to 
any money saale paid or disbursed by him for or in respect of any 
such services or. duties as aforesaid. 

82. Whereas several of the hundreds mentioned in the third column 
of the said schedule (D.), and therein assigned to Mid Lincolnshire, 
are situate in the parts of Lindsey, and others are situate in the 
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parts of Kesteven, and the liberty of Lincoln consisting of the city 
and the county of the city of Lincoln is situate partly in the parts 
of Lindsey and partly in the parts of Kesteven, and there are separate 
clerks of the peace for the said parts of Lindsey and Kesteven: 
in forming the register for the said division of Mid Lincolnshire 
the clerk of the peace of the parts of Lindsey shall do and _per- 
form all such duties as are by law required to be done by clerks of 
the peace in regard to such of the hundreds asSigned to Mid Lincoln- 
shire as aforesaid as are situate within the said parts of Lindsey, and 
in regard to so much of the liberty of Lincoln aforesaid as is situate 
‘within the said parts of Lindsey; and the clerk of the peace of the 
‘parts of Kesteven shall do and perform all such duties as are by law 
required to be done by clerks of the peace in regard to such of the said 
hundreds assigned to Mid Lincolnshire'as aforesaid as are situate within 
the said parts of Kesteven, and in regard to so much of the liberty of 
Lincoln aforesaid as is situate within the said parts of Kesteven, © 
Places for Election and Polling Places.—33. The court for the election 
‘of members for each of the divisions mentioned in the second column of 
the said schedule (D.) shall be holden at the places named for that 
‘purpose in the fourth column of the same schedule. = 

34. In every county the justices of the peace having jurisdiction 
‘theréin or in the larger part thereof, assembled at some court of general 
or quarter sessions, or at some adjournment thereof, held after the pass- 
ing of this Act, may, if they think convenience requires it, divide such 
county into polling districts, and assign to each district a polling place, 
in such manner as to enable each voter, so far as practicable, to have a 

ing os within a convenient distance of his residence; and the 
justices shall advertise, in such manner as they think fit, a description 
‘of ‘the polling districts so constituted by them, and the name of the 
polling place assigned to each district, and shall name the polling 


‘places at which the revising barristers are to hold their courts, and no 
‘revising barrister shall be obliged to hold his courts at any polling 
e for the 


‘places not so named: Provided that the justices of the peac 
‘Isle of Ely, assembled as aforesaid, shall carry into effect the provisions 
‘of this section so far as regards the said Isle of Ely; but nothing herein 


. contained shall affect the powers conferred by any other Act of Parlia- 


‘ment of altering polling places or polling districts, or of creating 
-additional polling places or districts: The local authority of every 
borough shall, if they think convenience requires it, as soon as may be 
after the passing of this Act, divide such borough into polling districts, 
‘and the returning officer shall in the case of a conte election provide 


at least one booth or room for taking the poll in each polling district; 


‘and ini casés where a parliamentary borough is constituted of two or 
‘more towns the distance between two of which shall exceed two miles, 
there shall be provided a booth or room for taking the poll in each of 
such towns: Where any parish in a borough is divided into or, forms 
‘part of more tlian one polling district, the overseers shall, so far as 
“practicable, make out the lists of yoters in such manner as to divide the 
names in conformity with each polling district ; the town clerk, as 
‘defined by the Act of the 6 Vict. cap, 18, shall cause the lists of voters 
‘for each borough to be copied, printed, arranged, and signed, and 
‘delivered in the manner directed by the said Act, so as to correspond 
with the division of the borough into polling districts: a deseription. of 
‘the ‘polling districts made or altered in pursuance of this Act shall be 
‘advertised by the local authority in such manner as they. think fit, and 
‘noti¢s of the ‘situation, ‘division, and allotment of the polling booth 
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or place for each district shall be given in manner now required by law: 
the local authority shall mean in every municipal borough, and in 
every borough any part of which forms a municipal borough, the town 
council of such borough, and in other boroughs the justices of the peace 
acting for such borough, or if there be no such justices then the justices 
acting for the division of the county in which such borough or the 
greater part thereof is situate; and in cases where a parliamentary 
borough is constituted by the combination of two or more munici 
boroughs, then the local authority shall mean the town’ council of th: 
municipal borough in which the nomination takes place: The local 
autherity may from time to time alter any districts made by them under 
this Act. 

35. When by virtue of the powers conferred by any other Act of 
Parliament polling places or polling districts are altered, or additional 

lling places or districts are created, it shall not be necessary that any 
Feclatation, direction, or order made as therein provided be published in 
the London Gazette, but the same shall be advertised by the justices in 
such manner as be shall think fit, and when so advertised shall have 
the same force and effect as if the same had been published in the 

36. It shall not be lawful for any candidate, or any one on his behalf, 
at any election for any borough, except the several boroughs of East 
Retford, Shoreham, Cricklade, Much Wenlock, and Aylesbury, to pay 
any money on account of the conveyance of any voter to the poll, either 
to the voter himself or to any other person; and if any such candidate, 
or any person on his behalf, shall pay any money on account of the 
conveyance of any voter to the poll, such payment shall be deemed to 
be an illegal payment within the meaning of the Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Act, 1854. 

37. At every contested election for any county or borough, unless 
some building or place belonging to the county or borough is provided 
for that purpose, the returning officer shall, whenever it is practicable so 
to do, instead of erecting a booth, hire a building or room for the 
purpose of taking the poll: where in any place there is any room the 
‘expense of maintaining which is payable out of any rates levied in such 
place, such room may, with the consent of the person or corporation 
having thé control over the same, be used for the purpose of taking the 
pollatsuch place. 

88. The 47th and 48th sections of the 6 Vict. cap. 18, relating to the 
transmission and delivery of the book or books containing the lists of 
voters to the sheriff and returning officer, shall be construed as if the 
word “ December” were substituted in those sections for the word 


ety 
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“November,” and the said book or books shall be the register of persons | 
entitled to vote for the county or borough to which such register relates a 
at any election which takes place during the year commencing on the To 
first day of January next after such register is made, and the register of . 
electors in force at the time of the passing of this Act shall be the : 
register in force until January 11,1868. 
- 39. The oath to be taken by a poll clerk shall hereafter be in the | 
following form: “I, A, B., do hereby swear, that I will truly and ae 
| indifferently take the’ poll at the election of members to serve in : 
Parliament for 'the [borough or Sohelp me 
person for the ‘time being by law permitted to make 
solemn affirmation or declaration instead of aking an oath may, 
instead of — the oath hereby appointed, make a solemn affirmation of 
in’ the form of the oath the words 
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“solemnly, sincerely, and truly declare and affirm” for the word 
“ swear,” and omitting the words “So help me God.” 

40. The 36th section of the 2 Wm. IV. cap. 45, disqualifying persons 
in receipt of parochial relief from being registered as voters for a borough, 
shall apply to a county also, and the said section shall be construed as 
if the word “ county ” were inserted therein before the word “ city ;” 
and the overseers of every parish shall omit from the lists made out b 
them of persons entitled to vote for the borough and county in which 
such parish is situate the names of all persons who have received paro- 
chial relief within twelve calendar months next previous to the last day 
of July in the year in which the list is made out. - 

Election in University of London.—41. The vice-chancellor of. the 
University of London shall be the returning officer for such university, 
and the writ for an election of a member to serve in Parliament for 
such university shall be directed to such vice-chancellor. 

42. The vice-chancellor of the University of London shall proceed to 
election, in pursuance of any writ to be directed to him as hereinbefore 
mentioned, within six days after the receipt of such writ, giving three 
clear days’ notice of the day and place of election, exclusive of the day 
of proclamation and the day of election; and the vice-chancellor shall 
after such election certify the same, together with such writ, according 
to the directions thereof. 

43. At every contested election of a member or members to serve in 
Parliament for the University of London the polling shall commence at 
eight o’clock in the morning of the day next following the day fixed for 
the election, and may continue for not more than five days (Sunday, 
Christmas Day, Ascension Day, and Good Friday, being excluded), but 
no poll shall be kept open later than four o’clock in the afternoon. 

_ 44, At every election of a member to serve in Parliament for the 
University of London, the vice-chancellor shall appoint the polling 
place, and also shall have power to appoint two or more pro-vice- 
chancellors, any one of whom may receive the votes and decide upon all 
questions during the absence of such vice-chancellor; and such vice- 

ncellor shall have power to appoint poll clerks and other officers, by 
one or more of whom the votes may be entered in the poll book, or such- 
number of poll books as may be judged necessary by such vice-chan- 
cellor; and such vice-chancellor shall, not later than two o'clock in the 
afternoon of the day next following the close of the poll, openly declare 
the state of the poll, and make proclamation of the member chosen. 

45. All the provisions of 24 and 25 Vict. cap. 53, entitled An Act to 
provide that Votes at Elections for the Universities may be recorded by 
means of Voting Papers, shall apply to every election of a member for 
the University of London. 

46. So much of the 27th and 32nd sections of the 2 Wm. IV. cap. 45, 
and of the 79th section of the 6 Vict. cap. 18, as relates to the residence 
of electors within seven miles of any city cr borough, shall be repealed 
in respect to electors otherwise qualified to be registered and to yote for 
members to serve in Parliament for the city of London: provided 
always, that no person shall be registered as an elector for the said city 
unless he shall have resided for six calendar months next previous to the 
last day of July in any year, nor be entitled to vote at any election for 
the said city unless he shall have, ever since the last day of July in 
the year in which his name was inserted in the register then in force 
have resided, and at the time of voting shall have continued to reside, 
within the said city, or within twenty-five miles thereof or any part 
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Miscellaneous.—47. In any borough named in Schedules (B.) and (C.) 
to this Act annexed, which is or includes a municipal borough, the 
mayor of such municipal borough shall be the returning officer, and in 
the other cases the returning officer shall be appointed in the same 
manner as if such places were included amongst the boroughs men- 
tioned in Schedules (C.) and (D.) of the Act of the 2 Wm. IV. cap. 45, 
= which no persons are mentioned in such schedules as returning 

cers. 

48. The following persons, that is to say, the Right Hon. Viscount 
Eversley, the Right Hon. Russell Gurney, Sir John Thomas Buller 
Duckworth, Bart., Sir Francis Crossley, Bart., and John Walter, Esq., 
of whom not less than three shall be a quorum, shall be appointed 
Boundary Commissioners for England and Wales, and they shall, imme- 
diately after the passing of this Act, proceed, by themselves or by 
assistant commissioners appointed by them, to inquire into the temporary 
boundaries of every borough constituted by this Act, with power to 
suggest such alterations therein as they may deem expedient. 

They shall also inquire into the boundaries of every other borough in 
England and Wales, except such boroughs as are wholly disfranchised 
by this Act, with a view to ascertain whether the boundaries should be 
enlarged, so as to include within the limits of the borough all premises 
which ought, due regard being had to situation or other local circum- 
stances, to be included therein for the purpose of conferring upon the 
occupiers thereof the parliamentary franchise for such borough, 

They shall also inquire into the divisions of counties, as constituted by 
this Act, and as to the places appointed for holding courts for the elec- 
tion of members for such divisions, with a view to ascertain whether, 
having regard to the natural and legal divisions of each county, and the 
distribution of the population therein, any and what alterations should 
be made in such divisions or places. 

The said Commissioners shall, with all practicable despatch, report to 
one of her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State upon the several 
matters in this section referred to them, and their report shall be laid 
before Parliament. 

The Commissioners and Assistant Commissioners‘so appointed shall 
give notice, by public advertisement, of their intention to visit such 
counties and boroughs, and shall appoint a time for receiving the state- 
ments of any persons who may be desirous of giving information as to 
the boundaries or other local circumstances of such counties and boroughs, 
and the said Commissioners or Assistant Commissioners shall by per- 
sonal inspection, and such other means as the Commissioners shall think 
necessary, possess themselves of such information as will enable the 
_ Commissioners to make such report as herein mentioned. 

49. Any person, either directly or indirectly, corruptly paying any 
rete on behalf of any ratepayer for the purpose of enabling him to be 
registered as a voter, thereby to influence his vote at any future election, 
and any candidate or other person, either directly or indirectly, paying 
any rate on behalf of any voter for the purpose of inducing him to vote 
or refrain from voting, shall be guilty of bribery, and be punishable 
accordingly ; and any person on whose behalf and with whose privity 
any such payment as in this section is mentioned is made shall also be 
guilty of bribery, and punishable accordingly. a 

50. No returning officer for any county or borough, nor his deputy 


nor any partner or clerk of either of them, shall act as agent for any | 


candidate in the management or conduct of his election as a member to 
serve in Parliament for such county or borough; and if any returning 
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officer, his deputy, the partner or clerk of either of them, shall so act, he 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

51. Whereas great inconvenience may arise from the enactments now 
in force limiting the duration of the Parliament in being at the demise 
of the Crown : be it therefore enacted, that the Parliament in being at 
any future demise of the Crown shall not be determined or dissolved by 
such demise, but shall continue so long as it would have continued but 
for such demise, unless it should be sooner prorogued or dissolved by 
the Crown, anything in the Act passed in the 6 Anne, cap. 7, in any 
way notwithstanding. 

52. Whereas it is expedient to amend. the law relating to offices of 

rofit, the acceptance of which from the Crown vacates the seats of mem- 
bee accepting the same, but does not render them incapable of. being 
re-elected : be it enacted, that where a person has been returned as a 
member to serve in Parliament since the acceptance by him from the 
Crowu of any office described in Schedule (H.) to this Act annexed, the 
subsequent acceptance by him from the Crown of any other office or 
oftices described in such schedule, in lieu of and in immediate succession 
the one to the other, shall not vacate his seat. 

53. Any copy of any of the said reports by the said Commissioners 
appointed for the purpose of making inquiry into the existence of corrupt 
practices in any of the said boroughs of Totnes, Great Yarmouth, Lan- 
caster, or Reigate, with the schedules thereof annexed, and purporting to 
be printed by the Queen’s printer, shall, for the purposes of this Act, be 
deemed to be sutlicient evidence of any such report of the said Commis- 
sioners, and of the schedule annexed thereto. = 

54. Where separate registers of voters have been directed to be made 
in respect of the divisions of the borough and counties divided by this 
Act into two divisions only, if a vacancy take place in the representa- 
tion of the said county or borough before the summoning of a future 
Parliament, and after the completion of such separate registers, such 
last-mentioned registers shall, for the purpose of any election to fill up 
such vacancy, be deemed together to form the register for the borough 
or county; and in the case of a county divided into: more than two 
divisions, the clerk of the peace shall, from the separate registers, make 
out a register of voters for the county or original division of the county 
in which the election may be about to take place, in the same manner 
as if no new division or divisions of such county had been made by this 

55. Nothing in this Act contained shall affect the rights of persons 
whose names are for the time being on the register of voters for any 
county in which the boroughs constituted by this Act are situate to 
vote in any election for such county in respect of any vacancy that may 
take place before the summoning of a future Parliament, but after such 
summoning, no person shall be entitled to be registered as a voter, or to 
vote in any election for any such county who would not: be entitled to 
be so registered, or to vote in case the qualifications held by him were 
situate in a borough other than one constituted by this Act.» =) 

_ In the case of a parish wholly or partly situate within the limits of a 
borough constituted by this Act, the revising barrister in revising at any 
time before the summoning of a future Parliament, the list of voters for 
the county in which such parish is: situate,: shall write ‘the | word 
“borough” opposite to the name of each voter whose qualification in 
_ respect of the premises described in the list would not, after: the: sum- 
moning of a future Parliament, entitle such voter: to.vote for the county ; 
and at any election taking place after the summoning of a future Parlia- 
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ment, the vote of every person against whose name the word “ borough’””’ 
is written, if tendered in respect of such qualification, shall be rejected. 
by the returning officer. 
~ 56. The franchises conferred by this Act, shall ‘be in addition to and 
not in substitution for any existing franchises, but so that no person 
shall be entitled to vote for the same place in respect of more than one 
qualification; and, subject to the provisions of this Act, all laws, 
customs, and enactments now in force conferring any right to vote, or 
otherwise relating to the representation of the people in England and 
Wales, and the registration of persons entitled to vote, shall remain in 
full force, and shall apply, as nearly as circumstances admit, to any 
person hereby authorized to vote, and shall also apply to any consti- 
tuency hereby authorized to return a member or members to Parlia- 
ment as if it had heretofore returned such members to Parliament and 
to the franchises hereby conferred, and to the registers of voters hereby 
required to be formed. 
57. From and after the passing of this Act, the county palatine of 
Lancaster shall cease to be a county palatine, in so far as respects the 
issue, direction, and transmission of writs for the election of members 
to serve in Parliament for any division of the said county, or for any 
borough situate in the said county; and such writs may be issued under 
the same seal, be directed to the like officer, and transmitted in the 
like manner, under, to, and in which writs may be issued, directed, and 
transmitted in the case of divisions of counties and boroughs not form- 
ing part of, or situate in a county palatine; and any writ issued, 
directed, and transmitted in manner directed by this section shall be 
valid accordingly. 
58. All writs to be issued for the election of members to serve in 
Parliament, and all mandates, precepts, instruments, proceedings, 
and notices consequent upon such writs, or relating to the registra- 
tion of voters, shall be framed and expressed in ‘such manner and 
form as may be necessary for the carrying the provisions of this Act 
into effect. 
59. This Act, so far as is consistent with the tenor thereof, shall be 
construed as one with the enactments for the time being in force relat- 
ing to the representation of the people, and with the Registration Acts ; 
and in construing the provisions of the 24th and 25th sections of the 
2 Wm. IV. cap. 45, the expression “the provisions hereinafter con- 
tained,” and “ as aforesaid,” shall be deemed to refer to the provisions 
of ba Act conferring rights to vote as well as to the provisions of the 
said Act. 
- 60. Notwithstanding anything in this Act contained, in the event of 
a vacancy in the representation of any constituency, or of a dissolution 
of Parliament taking place, and a writ or writs being issued, before 
January 1, 1869, for the election of members to serve in the present or 
any new Parliament, each-election shall take place in the same manner 
inall respects: as if no alteration had been made by this Act in the 
franchises of electors, or in the places authorized to return a member or 
members to serve in Parliament, with this exception, that the boroughs 
by ‘this: Act «lisfranchised. shall not be entitled to return members to 
serve'in any such new Parliament. ie 
_»61.The following terms shall in this Act have the meanings here- 
\inafter assigned: to'them, unless there is something in the context 
repugnant to such‘ construction; (that is to say,) “month” shall mean 
calendar: month “‘member”: shall. include. a; knight of the shire : 
“election” shall mean an election of a member or members to serve-in 
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Parliament : “county” shall not include a county of a city or county of 
a town, but shall mean any county, riding, parts or divisions of a county 
returning a member or members to serve in Parliament: “ borough ” 
shall mean any borough, city, place, or combination of places, not being 
a county as hereinbefore defined, returning a member or members to 
serve in Parliament : ‘‘ dwelling-house”’ shall include any of a 
house occupied as a separate dwelling, and separately rated to the 
relief of the poor: “the Registration Acts’ shall mean the Act of the 
6 Vict. cap. 18, and the Act of the 28 Vict. cap. 36, and any other Acts 
or parts of Acts relating to the registration of persons entitled to vote 
at and proceedings in the election of members to serve in Parliament 
for England and Wales. 


_ [Schedules A. to D. inclusive, relating to the boroughs to be partially 
disfranchised, and to the boroughs to be enfranchised, or the boroughs 
and counties to be divided, have been fully explained in a separate 
article (pp. 128-132). ‘The forms of claims and lists (E. and G.) will be 
distributed by the proper officers. The only one requiring to be given 
here is that relating to the exemption of vacating seats on a change of 
office in Schedule H.]} 


Offices of Profit referred to in this Act. (Schedule H.) 


Lord High Treasurer, Commissioner for executing the Offices of 
Treasurer of the Exchequer of Great Britain and Lord High Treasurer 
of Ireland, President of the Privy Council, Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council for Education, Comptroller of Her Majesty’s House- 


hold, Treasurer of her Majesty's Household, Vice-Chamberlain of her 
Majesty's Household, Equerry or Groom in Waiting on her Majesty, 
any principal Secretary of State, Chancellor and Under Treasurer of 
her Majesty's Exchequer, Paymaster General, Postmaster General, 
Lord High Admiral, Commissioner for executing the office of Lord 
High Admiral, Commissioner of her Majesty's Works and Public 
Buildings, President of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade and 
Plantations, Chief Secretary for Ireland, Commissioner for administering 
the laws for the relief of the poor in England, Chancellor of the Duch 

of Lancaster, Judge Advocate General, Attorney General for En land, 
Solicitor General for England, Lord Advocate for Scotland, Solicitor 
Scotland, Attorney General for Ireland, Solicitor General 
or Ire 


FACTORY AOTS EXTENSION. 
-(80 and 31 Victories, cap. 103.—August 15, 1867.] 
An Act for the Extension of the Factory Acts. 

The Factory Act is extended to females and young persons employed 
in blast-farnaces, copper-mills, forges, foundries, or in the manufacture 
of machinery, or of any article of metal, or of india-rubber, or gutta 
percha; and to any premises in which is carried on the manufacture 
of paper, glass, , letter-press printing, bookbinding, and any 
other premises in which fifty or more persons are employed, with excep- 
tions as to nightwork in blast-furnaces, iron-mills, and printing-offices ; 
but so as no one is to be employed more than sixty hours in any one 
week. Varying periods are fixed for the commencement of the opera- 
tions of the Act, and penalties are incurred, to be recovered as in the 
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MASTERS AND WORKMEN. 
[30 and 31 Victorie, cap. 105.—August 15, 1867.] 


An Act to establish equitable Councils of Conciliation to adjust Differences 
between Masters and Workmen. 


In the preamble, the Act 9 Geo. IV. cap. 96, for the Arbitration of 
Disputes between Masters and Workmen, with the Acts for amending 
the same, is quoted, and it is deemed expedient to extend the powers; 
it is therefore enacted, that masters and workmen should be enabled, when 
licensed by her Majesty, to form equitable councils of conciliation or ar- 
bitration, and that the powers of the Acts for enforcing awards made 
under or by virtue of the provisions should be extended to the en- 
forcing the awards made by and under the authority of such equitable 
councils of conciliation. The masters and workmen in a locality may 
call a meeting, and agree to form a council of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, and to petition her Majesty or the Secretary of State to grant a 
licence, which may be done after notice inthe newspapers. A council is 
not to consist of less than two nor more than ten masters and workmen, 
and a chairman, and the petitioners for a licence are to proceed to the 
appointment of a council from among themselves within 30 days after 
such grant of licence, and the council is to remain in office until the 
appointment of a new council in its stead. The council is to have power 
to determine quephoue submitted to it and to enforce its awards, as men- 
tioned in the first recited Act, by an application to a magistrate, by dis- 
tress, sale, or imprisonment. No council under the Act is to establish a 
rate of wages, or price of Jabour or workmanship at which the workmen 
shall in future be paid. A committee of conciliation is to be appointed 
by a council. “No counsel, solicitors, or attorneys to be allowed to 
attend on any hearing before the council or committee of conciliation, 
unless consented to by both parties.” Householders and part occupiers 
may demand to be registered and to have a vote for the council, and may 
be elected thereto. A registry is to be kept, and the masters and werk- 
men are to elect the council. The forms to be used in carrying out the 
Act, and to enforce the awards of the councils on the questions submitted 
to them are given in schedules to the Act. 


GUARANTEE OF GOVERNMENT OFFICERS. 
[30 and 81 Victorie, cap. 108.—August 20, 1867.] 


An Act to provide for the Guarantee of Persons holding Situations of 
Trust under Government, by Companies, Societies, or Associations, 


When any person employed by Government is required to give secu- 
rity, the guarantee of a company is to be accepted, provided that its 
capital is not less than 50,0001, with not less than 20,000/, paid up; 
that it has a specig] fund invested in a prescribed manner; that the 
guaranteed amount for one person shall not exceed 1,500/. where the 
special fund is less than 20,000/.; or 3,000. where it is between 20,000. 
and 30,0007.; or.5,0002. where it is between 30,0001. and 50,000/. and 
in no cage is the guarantee to exceed 10,0001, The Treasury may issue 
regulations, certify. the compliance of the company with them, and hgve 
power to inspect the accounts. 7 
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SEWAGE. 
[30 and 31 Victorie, cap. 113.—August 20, 1867.] 


An Act for facilitating the Distribution of Matter over Land, and 
otherwise amending the Law relating to Authorities. 


For the distribution of sewage the Sewer Authorities (which are de- 
fined to be any Local Board, collegiate or corporate body so authorized, 
to divert sewers or drains from any river) may exercise their powers 
beyond their district for the purpose of receiving, storing, or disinfecting 
such sewage, subject to the conditions in the Local Government Acts of 
1858 and 1861; may purchase, or rent on lease, land either within or 

without their district, and deal with such land either by sub-letting, 
or farming, or in such other way as may be deemed most profitable. 
Where part of a parish is under the management of a local board the 
remaining part may be constituted a special draining district ; and so 
ae any inhabited place having no defined boundary, with the sanction 
and published order of the Secretary of State; no <2 to lie unless 
made within three months. Sewage districts may be joined on the 
application of the authorities to the Secretary of State, whose consent is 
to be stated in an order. Previous notice must be given by advertise- 
ment of the intention to form the union; the united district is to be 
subject to a joint sewerage board, having the same powers as any other 
sewerage board, except as to making a rate, the expenses of which are to 
be defrayed out of a common fund, contributed according to the rate- 
able value of each district, and the Sewer Authority of such part to levy 
the rate accordingly. The authorities may agree to contribute to works 
facilitating the distribution of sewage, and enter into contracts for the 
supply of sewage, or may become shareholders in any company carrying 
into execution the purposes of this Act. In parishes acting by the 
vestry the expenses of the sewage board are to be raised by a separate 
rate, lands, &c., being liable to only one-fourth of the rate imposed on 


houses; the non-payment of rate by the overseers to be recovered by 
distress and sale of goods. _ 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES. 
[30 and 31 Victorie, cap. 117.—August 20, 1867.] 
An Act to amend the Industrial and Provident Societies Act. 


Parts of previous Acts are repealed which limited the objects to 
which these societies might be directed ; and it enables any society under 
its registered name to hold any amount of interest in any other regis- 
tered society ; but no person can hold a greater amount than 2001, under 

nalty of forfeiting all in excess of that sum. The provisions of the 
Frien ly Societies Acts, so far as they relate to the punishment of fraud 
in withholding the society’s money; the determination of disputes by 

‘ the County Courts, &c. ; the reception of rules and other instruments in 
evidence ; the exemption of rules, &c., from stamp duty ; and the power of 

changing its name, are to be deemed applicable to societies registered 

‘under this Act. Two copies of the rules are to be forwarded to the 

Registrar of Friendly Societies, and two copies of any alteration ; and * 
the Registrar is to give his certificate according to a specified form. 
Returns are to be made by every society on or before March 1, in every 
year; neglect incurs a penalty of from 40s. to 5J., and a false statement 
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one not exceeding 507. <A list is to be furnished to the Commissioners 
for Special Purposes, between the 6th and 26th of April, of the name and 
residence of every member ; the secretary neglecting to make such return 
incurs a penalty of 50/. Members of registered societies may nominate 
any relative to whom his interest in the society may be transferred after 
his death, provided it do not exceed 501., and where the interest held 
does not exceed 200/, it is exempted from income-tax, provided the total 
income of the holder does not exceed 1001. 


TURNPIKE TRUSTS CONTINUANCE. 
(80 and 31 Victorie, cap. 121.—August 20, 1867.] 


An Act to continue certain Turnpike Acts in Great Britain, to repeal cer- 
tain other Turnpike Acts, and to make further Provision concerning 
Turnpike Roads, 


With.a long list of Acts expiring or repealed, wholly or in parts, 
there are a few clauses of this short Act which are of public interest. No 
trustee or commissioner of a turnpike road is now liable to any penalty or 
forfeiture by reason of his being a proprietor or holder of a share in any 
gas company or water company which contracts with the trustees of the 
road for the supply of water or gas, or of the toll-houses thereon. On 
the expiration of a turnpike trust and the road becoming an ordinary 
highway tlie balance of moneys in the hands of the trustees is to be dis- 
tributed among the parishes upon which will fall the liability to repair 
the roads, or payment is to be made to the highway district.. From and 
after the passing of the Act no driver of any waggon or cart is to be 
liable to any penalty for riding upon such carriage in a turnpike road, 
provided he is not riding on the shafts, but carefully driving by means 
of reins held in his hands. Ratepayers may have access to the accounts 

of turnpike trusts where repairs are borne by a parish. The Act further 
provides for the audit of accounts by an order of the Secretary of State. 


| COURTS OF LAW FEES. 
[80 and 31 Victorie, cap. 122.—August 20, 1867.] 


An Act for the Application of Surplus Fees paid by Suitors in the Superior 
Courts of Law, and other Courts, asibciril the Hxpenses of providing the 
intended Courts of Justice ; and other purposes. my 


The Courts of Probate and the Admiralty, together with the Land 
Registry Fees office, are, by this Act, to pay over their surplus fees as the 
other Courts now do. Theaccounts are to show the surplus and deficits 
of the receipts and expenditure, and on a surplus the Treasury is to 
issue the amount to the Courts of Justice Redemption Account, to be 
applied towards the discharge of the Redemption Annuity of the New 
Courts. Amended tables of fees may be prepared, and provision may. be 
‘made for paxinent into the Exchequer of money received in respect of fees 
by, the Court of Bankruptcy or any other Courts, towards the New 


Courts of Justice, and the surplus income is to be applied towards the 
i yen of the new Courts of Justice. It is to be cited as the Courts 


of 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING. 
(30 and 31 Victorie, cap. 124.—August 20, 1867.] 
An Act to amend the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854. 


This Act is to take effect from Jan. 1, 1868, but is not to apply 
to any ship belonging to the United Kingdom, and absent therefrom at 
the time of its operation, until the return of such vessel to the United 
Kingdom. Several provisions in the recited Act are repealed, and it is 

rovided that lime or lemon-juice, and other anti-scorbutics, are to be 
ept on board certain ships, under a penalty of 201. The lime-juice is 
to be obtained from a bonded store, with a certificate from an inspector. 
The master is to serve it out to the men as soon as they have been ten 
days at sea, and any seaman or apprentice refusing or neglecting to take 
. it, is to have his name entered in the log-book. The owner or master 
neglecting the directions given by the Act, incurs a lty not exceed- 
ing 201. “Any person who manufactures, sells, or keeps or offers for 

e, any such medicines or medical stores as aforesaid, which are of bad 
quality, shall for every offence incur a penalty not exceeding 20I.” 

ong the amendments now made, it is enacted that the expenses of a 
seaman or apprentice are to be allowed in cases of illness through the 
neglect of the owner or master; but when illness of a seaman is caused 
js hg own default, then the wages are to be forfeited. On board British 

ips, the place appropriated for each seaman or apprentice is to be not 
- less than 72 cubic feet and not less than 12 pa Re 2 3 feet ; to be kept 
clean, properly lighted and ventilated, and kept free from stores or goods. 
It is to be kept properly constructed and clean. Provision is made for 
the medical inspection of seamen. If a British subject commits a 
crime or offence on board a British ship, or on board a foreign ship to 
which he does not belong, any Court of Justice in her Majesty’s domi- 
nions which would have cognizance of the offence, if committed within 
the limits of the ordinary jurisdiction of the Court, is to have jurisdic- 
tion to hear and determine as if it had been committed within the 
ordinary jurisdiction, 


RAILWAYS. 
[30 and 31 Victories, cap. 127.—August 20, 1867.] 
An Act to amend the Law relating to Railway Companies. 


By the fourth section of this Act, the rolling stock of a railway is now 
protected from creditors, it being declared that the engines, tenders, 
carriages, trucks, machinery, &c., constituting the rolling stock and plant 
provided by a company for the purposes of the traffic on their railway, 
or of their stations or workshops, shall not, after their railway is open 
for public traffic, be liable to be taken in execution at law or in equity 
at any time after the passing of the Act, and before Sept. 1, 1868, when 
judgment has been recovered on a contract ; but the person who has 
recovered any na eneent may obtain the appointment of a receiver, 
and, if necessary, of a manager of the undertaking of the company on 
application by petition in a summary 9 to the Court of Chancery. 
On a question arising as to the property of a company taken in execu- 
tion, it may be determined by summons in a summary way by the Court 
out of which it issues. Where a company is unable to meet its engage- 
ments with its creditors, the directors may prepare a scheme of arrange- 
ment, and file the same in the Court of Chancery ; after the filing of the 
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scheme actions may be stayed. There are provisions as to the assent to 
the scheme by mortgagees, preference shareholders, and others. The 
scheme, when confirmed, is to be enrolled in the Court, and thenceforth 
the same shall be binding and effectual to all intents and purposes, and 
the provisions thereof shall, against and in favour of the company and 
all parties assenting thereto or bound thereby, have the like effect as if 
they had been enacted by Parliament. There are provisions in the Act 
relating to loan capital, share capital, the abandonment of railways, the 
purchase of lands, and other purposes. 


AGRICULTURAL GANGS. 
[30 and 31 Victorie#, cap. 1830.—August 20, 1867.] 
An Act for the Regulation of Agricultural Gangs. 


The preamble recites that in certain counties in England gang- 
masters hire children, young persons, females, and contract to execute 
with them various agricultural works. The Act provides that no child 
under eight years old shall be employed ; that no female be employed in 
the same agricultural gang with males; that no female be employed 
unless a female licensed as a gang-master be present. Licences are to 
be granted by the justices for six months, and the penalty for acting 
without a licence is 20s. per day; and no licence is to be granted to any 
person licensed to sell beer or spirits or any other exciseable liquor. 
Proof is to be given to the justices that the applicants are proper 
persons to be licensed, and they-may annex conditions as to the dis- 
tances within which children are to be allowed to travel to their work. 
For offences under the Act a licence may be suspended, and a fourth 
conviction is to disqualify a person. The fee on a licence is1s, The 
Act is to take effect from Jan. 1, 1868. - 


INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS. 
[30 and 31 Victorie, cap. 132.—August 20, 1867.] 


An Act to remove Doubts as to the Power of Trustees, Executors, and 
Administrators to invest Trust Funds in certain Securities, and to 
declare and amend the Law relating to such Investments. 


This short Act is to empower trustees to invest any trust fund in their 
possession in any securities of which the interest is guaranteed by 
Parliament. 


CONSECRATION OF CHURCHYARDS. 
[80 and 81 Victorie, cap. 133.—August 20, 1867.] 
An Act relating to the Consecration of Churchyards. 


One of the chief objects of this Act is to diminish the expenses 0 
consecration ; it therefore empowers the bishop of the diocese to sign 
the instrument of consecration, in a prescribed form, without the presence 
of the chancellor or the registrar being necessary ; no officer attending 
the consecration to receive any fee whatever; the forms of conveyance 
are simplified, and deeds of gift are exempted from stamp duties; an 
exclusive right to a portion of a churchyard may be secured to the 
giver ; and, after repairs of a church, marriages and all other ceremonies 
are valid without re-consecration of the church. 3 
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TRAFFIC REGULATION (METROPOLIS). 
[30 and 31 Victoria, cap. 184.—August 20, 1867.] 


‘An Act for regulating the Trafic in the Metropolis, and for making 
shir ysis! a the greater Security of Persons passing through the Streets, 
and for Purposes. 
The general limits of this Act are declared to be a radius of four 

miles from Charing Cross, including the city of London, and the special 
limits such streets and portions of streets as may be defined by the Com- 
missioners of Police with the approval of the Secretary of State. After 
Jan. 1, 1868, in such streets as may be specially named, the removal of 
ashes, dust, &., is not to take place between 10 a.m, and 7 P.M., and in 
the city of London boxes or barrels with such refuse may be placed on 
the curbstone or foot-pavement before & p.m. for the purpose of being 
removed. No goods or other articles are to be allowed to rest on any 
footway or other part of a street within the general limits of the Act, or 
be otherwise allowed to cause obstruction or inconvenience to the 
of the public for a longer time than may be absolutely necessary for the 
loading or unloading. For doing anything in contravention the penalty 
is not to exceed 40s. Cattle are not to be driven through streets between 
10 a.m. and 7 p.m. without the permission of the Commissioner of Police, 
under a penalty of 10s. per head. Metropolitan carriages are to set 
down and take up passengers as near as possible to the near side, under 
a penalty of 40s. No placards, boards, or notices are to be carried in the 
streets, except in such manner as may be approved by the Commissioner 
of Police, under a penalty of 10s, Regulations relating to special limits 
are to be advertised in the London Gazette, and by placards on lamp-posts, 
&c. within the said district. Within the special limits coals may not be 
unloaded, nor casks lowered by ropes across a footway, between 10 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., nor may any article be conveyed on any carriage of a length 
exceeding 35 feet, or a breadth of more than 8 ft. 6 in., under a penalty 
of 40s. Hackney-carriages are to have at least one light between sunset 
and sunrise, with a like penalty for neglect. A notice by the Commis- 
sioner of Police may be issued that dogs be muzzled while in the streets 
and not led by some person, and any dog found loose during the order 
may be detained until the owner has provided a muzzle and paid the 
expenses. Where a dog is taken possession of by the police wearing a 
collar with the address thereupon, a letter is to be sent to the owner. 
A dog in the possession of the police for three days without being 
claimed may be sold or destroyed, and the money applied as penalties 
under the Act. Upon complaint that any dog has bitten or attempted 
to bite any person within the metropolis, if it appears to the magistrate 
having cognizance of such complaint that such dog ought to be destroyed, 
the magistrate may direct the dog to be destroyed, and any police- 
constable may destroy the same accordingly, and all, dogs detained by 
the police ‘under this section shall be properly fed and maintained, Any 
three or more persons assembled together in any part of a street within 
the metropolis for the p of betting shall be deemed to be obstruct- 
ing the street, and each of such persons shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding 5/., and within the city of London and the liberties thereof 
any constable of the City Police Force, and without: such limits any 
constable of the Metropolitan Police Force, may take into custody, 
without warrant, any person who may commit such offence in view of 
such constable. The Act came into operation on Nov. 1, 1867, except 
the portion mentioned at the beginning. 
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COURTS OF REFEREES. _ 
[30 and 31 Victorie, cap. 136.—August 20, 1867-] | 


An Act to enable the Courts of Referees to administer Oaths and award 
Costs in certain Cases, in the same manner as Committees on Private 


Bills. 


Any Court of Referees may examine witnesses upon oath upon such 
matters relating to any Bill as they may, under any standing order, or 
other order of the House of Commons, be empowered to inquire into, 
and for that purpose may administer an oath to any such witness. Any 
persons wilfully giving false evidence are rendered liable to the penalties 
of perjury. With regard to costs, it is provided that any Court of 
Referees on private Bills, in cases authorized to inquire into the whole 
matter, may award costs in the same manner as Select Committees on 
private Bills, and the provisions of the Act, 28 Vict., as to costs on 
private Bills, are to apply in the case of Bills so referred to the referees. 


MASTER AND SERVANT. | 
30 and 31 Victoriz, cap. 141.—August 20, 1867.] 
An Act to amend the Statute Law as between Master and Servant. — 

After a definition of the expressions used, in which the term “ em- 
ployed” is to include persons under age, it is enacted that either side, 
employer or employed, may make complaint before a magistrate, a sum- 
mons may ‘be obtained, and in the event of non-attendance a warrant is 
to follow, and where there is an intention to abscond security may be 
required for the appearance. Compensation may be awarded for breach 
or non-performance, or a fine not exceeding 201 may be im , and 
security may be required for the fulfilment of the contract. The mone 
ordered may be recovered by distress, and in default of payment, wi 
imprisonment ‘not exceeding three months, wifhout hard labour; the 
imprisonment to be in discharge of the compensation; wages, however, 
are exempted from any distress order, poinding, or arrestment, . Where 
a fine is imposed the magistrate may award a part, not exceeding a half, 
as compensation to employer or employed for any wrong or damage 
sustained. “Where, on the hearing of an information or complaint 
under this Act, it appears to the justices, magistrate, or sheriff that any 
injury inflicted on the person or property of the party complaining, or 
the misconduct, misdemeanor, or ill-treatment complained of, has been 
of an aggravated character, and that such injury, misconduct, misde- 
meanor, or ill-treatment has not arisen or been committed in the bond 
fide exercise of a legal right existing, or bond fide and reasonably sup- 
posed to exist, and, further, that any pecuniary compensation or other 
eet ag by this Act provided will not meet the circumstances of the 
case, then the justices, magistrate, or sheriff, may by warrant commit the 
party complained against tou the common gaol or house of correction 
within their or his jurisdiction, there to be (in the discretion of the 
justices, magistrate, or sheriff) imprisoned with or without hard labour 
for any term not exceeding three months.” The Act, which extends to 
the United Kingdom, is not to prevent proceedings by civil actions, It 
is to continue in force one year, and to the end of the then next session 
of Parliament, ‘There are a number of schedules as to forms of 
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POLICIES QF ASSURANCE. 


[80 and 31 Victoria, cap, 144.—August 20, 1867.] 
An Act to enable Assignees of Policies of Life Assurance to sue thereon in 


In the first clause of this short Act it is provided that assignees of life 
assurances may plead in their own names, but equitable grounds may 
be pleaded in reply as in other personal actions. A notice of assign- 
ment must be given to the assurance office, or it will not be valid; and 
every policy issued must specify the places of business of the office from 
which it is issued. The assignment is to be by endorsement or in the 
form annexed to the Act; the notices of assignments to be acknowledged 
by an assurance company, and the fee for such acknowledgment is not to 
exceed 5s, The Act is not to apply to the 16th and 17th of Victoria, 
cap. 45, and the 27th and 28th of Victoria, cap. 43, or to any engage- 
ment for payment on death by any Friendly Society, The form of assign- 
ment is very simple, containing only a few words. 


4 


HOURS OF LABOUR REGULATION. 
[80 and 31 Victoria, cap. 146.—August 21, 1867.] 


An Act for regulating the Hours of Labour for Children, Young Persons, 


_ Women employed in Workshops, and for other Purposes relating 
ereto. 


This, the last Act of the session, is supplementary to that of cap. 103. 
It makes provision for the employment of a fan or other mechanical 
means for the prevention of the inhalation of dust by workmen in pro- 
cesses of grinding. Subject to certain exceptions provided for in a 
schedule given below, it enacts that no child under eight years of age 
is to be employed in any handicraft; no child is to be employed on 
any one day for a period of more than six hours and a half, and such 
employment to be between the hours of 6 a.m. and 8 P.M.; no 
young person or woman in any handicraft during any period of twenty- 
four hours for more than twelve hours, with intervening periods for 
taking meals and rest, amounting in the whole to not less than one hour 
and a half—and such employment is to take place between the hours of 
five in the morning and nine at night. No child, young person, or 
woman is to be employed in any handicraft on Sunday or after two 
o'clock on Saturday afternoon, except in cases where not more than five 
persons are employed in the same establishment, and where such 
employment consists in making articles to be sold by retail on the 
premises,.or in repairing articles of a like nature to those sold by retail 
on the premises, No child under eleven years is to, be employed in 
grinding in the metal trades or in fustian cutting. Penalties are to be 
levied for offences, and power is given to the officers to enter the work- 
shops. There are regulations as to attendance at schools, and parents 
are to cause theit children to attend under a penalty of 20s, for each 
offence, A sum may be paid for deducted from 
Other provisions relate to the inspectors of the Local Authorities. The. 
Act comes into operation on Jan. 1, 1868. The schedule provides that 
during the first six calendar months children of not less than eleven 
years of age may be employed as young perenne, and during the first 
thirty calendar months children of not less than twelve may be so. 
employed; during the first twelve months children, young persons, 
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and women may be employed on Saturdays until half-past 4 p.m.; and 
during the first thirty months children, young persons, and women may 
be employed in preserving fruit as before the passing of this Act, and 
for the same period youths of not less than sixteen may be employed 
in any manufactory of machinery. So much of the Act as forbids the 
employment of young persons and women after 2 p.m. on Saturday is 
not to apply to male young persons engaged in day and night turns, 
nor to any woman or young person whose actual work in any one day 
of the week has not exceeded eight hours. When the employer is of 
the Jewish religion, and his workshop is closed on Saturday, he may 
employ young persons or women from sunset of Saturday till 9 p.m. 


MEMORANDUM. 


{The following are the titles of the Public Acts of the Session of 
1867, not included in the foregoing Abstracts. ] 


2. For removing doubts as to the validity of certain marriages between 
British subjects at Odessa. ; 

4. To apply the sum of 369,1181. 5s. 6d. out of the Consolidated Fund 
to the service of the years ending March 31, 1866 and March 31, 1867. 

7. To apply the sum of 7,924,000/. out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the service of the year ending March 31, 1868. 

11. To facilitate the recovery of arrears of alimony in certain cases 
— A gues and orders of the Provincial and Diocesan Courts in 
Treland. 

13. For punishing mutiny and desertion, and for the better payment 
of the army and their quarters. . 

i For the regulation of her Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces while on 
shore. 

15. For the abolition of certain exemptions from local dues on ship- 
ping and on goods carried in ships. 

16. For authorizing a guarantee of interest on a loan to be raised by 
wer towards the construction of a railway connecting Quebec and 

alifax. 

17. To regulate the court and office of the Lyon King of Arms in 
Scotland, aud the emoluments of the officers of the same. 

18. For the preservation and further protection of oyster fisheries. 

19. To amend the Petty Sessions Act (Ireland), 1851, as to the backing 
of warrants. 

21. To confirm certain provisional orders under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1858, relating to the districts of Gainsborough, Farsley, Bide- 
ford, Canterbury, Chipping Wycombe, Worthing, and Wednesfield ; and. 
for other purposes relative to certain districts under that Act. 

AB To confirm a provisional order under the Land Drainage Act, 

24. To amend an Act of the 28 and 29 Vict. cap. 61, for providing a ~ 
further sum towards defraying the expenses of co ting fortifications 
for the protection of the royal arsenals and dockyards and the ports of 
Dover and Portland; and of creating a central arsenal. St Raster 

26. ‘To provide for the conversion of 24,000,000U. of the National Debt. 
into Terminable Annuities, | 

eet To allow warehoused British spirits to be bottled for home con-. 
sumption. 


28. To amend the Labouring Classes Dwellings Acts, 1866. 
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30. To apply the sum of 14,000,0001. out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the service of the year ending March 31, 1868. 

31. For raising the sum of 1,700,000/. by exchequer bonds for the 
service of the year ending March 31, 1868. . 

$2. To authorize further advances of money out of the Consolidated 
Fund for carrying on public works and fisheries, and for the employ- 
ment of the poor; for the purposes of the Public Works (Manufacturing 
Districts) Acts, 1863, 1864 ; and toamend the Acts authorizing advances 
for public works, 

33. For confirming certain provisional orders made by the Board of 
Trade under the General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating to Bal- 
briggan, Cromer, Dingwall, Girvan, Rothesay, and Seaford. 

34. For limiting the period of enlistment in her Majesty's army. 

36. To authorize the quarter sessions for the borough and city of 
Chester and county of the same city, and the portmote and pentice courts 
for the city of Chester, to be held at the castle of Chester, and to confer 
additional powers upon the sheriff of the county of Chester in exonera 
tion of the sheriff of the city of Chester. ' 

37. To amend and consolidate the Public Libraries Acts (Scotland). 

38. For the preservation of Bunhill Fields Burial Ground in Middle- 
seX as an open space; and for other purposes relating thereto. — 

39. For amending the law with respect to the accounts of the receiver 
for the Metropolitan Police District ; and for other purposes relating to 
the Metropolitan Police. 

40. To authorize the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Works and Pub- 
lic Buildings to acquire lands for the purposes of the New Palace at 
Westminster, and to construct an embankment on the north shore of the 
river ‘hames in the parish of Saint John the Evangelist, Westminster. 
me To make further provision for the enlargement of the National 

lery. 

42. To amend the law relating to the landlord’s right of hypothec in 
Scotland, in so far as respects land held for agricultural or grazing 
purposes. 

43. To confirm a provisional order under the Drainage and Improve- 
ment of Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863, and the Acts amending the same. 

44. To amend the constitution, practice, and procedure of the Court 
of Chancery in Ireland. 

45. To extend and amend the Vice-Admiralty Courts Act, 1863. 

: 46. ry amend the law relating to the office of County Treasurer in 
reland. 

47. To amend the Companies Act, 1862, and also the Act passed in 
the 23 and 24 Vict., intituled an Act to simplify and amend the Practice 
as to the yaa Mae Satisfaction on Crown Debts and on Judgments. 

49. To con a certain provisional order under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1858, relating to the district of Halifax; and for other pur- 

ses relative to the aie district under that Act. 

50. To afford further facilities for the erection of certain bridges in 
Treland. 

51. To appoint additional commissioners for executing the Acts for 
- granting a land tax and other rates and taxes, | 

53. To authorize the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Seige An 
compound the public debt and interest due by the Limerick Harbour 
Commissioners, and to make arrangements for the payment of the amount 
for which such debt is to be compounded; and for the transfer of Wel- 
lesley Bridge in the city of Limerick to the Commissioners of Public 
Works; and for other purposes, 
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54. To amend the law of charitable donations and bequests in Ireland. 

55. To enlarge for the present year the time within which certain 
certificates regarding lunatics in Scotland may be granted. 

56. To authorize the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury to com- 
pound the publie debt and interest due by the Galway Harbour Commis- 
sioners, and to make arrangements for the payment of the amounts for 
which such debt and another debt are to be compounded ; and for other 


purposes, 

57. To authorize the Commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury to com- 
pound the public debt due by the commissioners of the bridge across the 
river Blackwater near the town of Youghal in the county of Cork, and 
for the transfer of the said bridge to the grand juries of the counties of 
Cork and Waterford ; and for other purposes relating thereto. 

58. To confirm a provisional order under the General Police and 
Improvement (Scotland) Act, 1862, relating to the city of Edinburgh. 

60. To amend certain Acts relating to linen, hempen, and other manu- 
factures in Ireland. 

61. For confirming a provisional order made by the Board of Trade re- 
lating to the construction of a pier at Cleethorpes in the county of Lincoln. 

63. For the appointment of a stipendiary magistrate for Chatham and 
Sheerness in the county of Kent. 

64. To make further provision for the despatch of business in the Court 
of Appeal in Chancery, 

65. To confirm certain provisional orders under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1858, relating to the districts of Sheffield, Derby, Sherborne, 
Royton, Bedford (Lancashire), Slough, Sandown, Burton-upon-Trent, 
West Cowes, and Accrington. 

66. To confirm certain provisional orders made under the 15th Vict., 
to facilitate arrangements for the relief of turnpike trusts. 

67. Toconfirm certain provisional orders under the Local Government 
Act, 1858, relating to the districts of Oswaldtwistle, Devizes, Layton- 
with-Warbrick (Blackpool), and Harrogate; and for other purposes 
relative to certain districts under the said Act. 

68. To provide for the better despatch of business in the chambers of 
the judges of the Superior Courts of Common Law. | 

70. To provide for keeping safely the Public Records of Ireland. 

73. For confirming certain provisional orders made by the Board of 
Trade under the General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating to Bray 
and Irvine. 

74. To extend the Trades Union Commission Act, 1867. 

76. To repeal certain ordinances made for the cathedral or house of 
Christ Church in Oxford, by the commissioners appointed under the 
pass University Act, 1854, and to substitute a new ordinance in lieu 

ereof, 
we - validate certain proceedings of the grand jury of the county of 

exford. 

78. To amend the Tyne Pilotage Order Confirmation Act, 1865. 

79. To confirm certain provisional orders under the General Police 
and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 1862, relating to the burgh of Dundee. 

80. To define the duties of the assessor of railways in Scotland in 

ing up the valuation roll of railways, and to amend in certain 
respects the Valuation of Lands (Scotland) Acts. : mye 

83. To confirm certain provisional orders under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1858, relating to the districts of Ramsgate, Tunbridge Wells, 
Rognor, Newport, Chesterfield, Malvern, Great Harwood, and Harrow ; 
and for other purposes relating to certain districts under that Act. * 
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85. To include the whole of the burgh of Galashiels within the 
county, sheriffdom, and commissariat of Selkirk. : 

$7. To facilitate the transaction of business in the chambers of the 
judges of the High Oourt of Chancery, and in the offices of the registrars 
and accountant general of the said court, and in lunacy. 

88. To indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for offices and employments, and to 
extend the time limited for those purposes respectively. 

89. An Act to render perpetual the Act 27 and 28 Vict., intituled 
An Act to permit for a limited period Compositions for Stamp Duty 
on Bank Post Bills of five pounds and upwards in Ireland. Pest 

91. To authorize an alteration in the mode of repayment of a loan 
made by the West India Relief Commissioners to the island of Dominica. 

92. To defray the charge of the pay, clothing, and contingent and 


93. To legalize certain marriages solemnized at Morro Velho in Brazil. 
. 94. To provide for the inspection of weights and measures, and to 
regulate the law relating thereto in certain parts of the police district of 

95. To amend the laws regulating the superannuation allowances of 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police. PASE 
Brel facilitate the recovery of certain debts in the Sheriff Courts in 

tland. 

97. To facilitate the administration of trusts in Scotland. ue 
. oh make better provision for the administration of the Patriotic 

99. For confirming an amended scheme of the Charity Commissioners 
for the charity called Sir John Port's Hospital in Etwall and School in 
Repton in the county of Derby. rite I 
Foe To make further provision respecting the Naval Knights of 

indsor. 

101. To consolidate and amend the law relating to the public health 
in Scotland. 
. 104. To amend and extend as to railways in Ireland the provisions of 
an Act of the 7 and 8 Vict., intituled An Act to attach certain con- 
ditions to the construction of future railways authorized or to ‘be 
authorized by any Act of the present or succeeding sessions of Parlia- 
ment; and for other purposes in relation to railways. 
. 106. To make the Poor Law Board permanent, and to provide sundry 
amendments in the Laws for the Relief of the Poor. SESS 
107. 'To uncollegiate the parish of Cannongate within ‘the Parlia- 
mentary burgh of Edinburgh, to reduce the amount of the annuity’ tax 
within the said parish, and to make ‘provision for the ‘maintenance of 
,,109, For extinguishing certain rights of way over and alone Barrack 
Lane, in the boruugh of New Winder in the iof Berka’ af 

110. To consolidate and amend the Acts for rendering effective the 
service of Chelsea and naval out-pensioners and pensioners of the East 
India Company, and for establishing a reserve force of men who have 
been in her Majesty's service. 

111. To form a reserve of men in the militia to join her Majesty’s 
army in the event of war. 
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112. To provide further facilities for the repair of roads, bridges, and 
other public works in Ireland in case of sudden damage. 

114. To extend the jurisdiction, alter and amend the procedure and 
procter, and to regulate the establishment of the Court of Admiralty in 
Ireland. 

115. To remove disqualifications of justices of the peace in certain 
cases, 

116. To amend the Act of the 28 & 29 Vict. cap. 50, for regulating 
the keeping of dogs, and for the protection of sheep and other property 
from dogs, in Ireland. 

118. To provide for the appointment of the officers and servants of 
district lunatic asylums in Ireland, and to alter and amend the law 
oe to the custody of dangerous lunatics and dangerous idiots in 

and. 

119. For the protection of naval stores. 

120. To apply a sum out of the Consolidated Fund and the surplus of 
ways and means to the service of the year ending March 31, 1868, and 
to appropriate the supplies granted in this session of Parliament. 

123. To confirm certain provisional orders under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1858, relating to the districts of Exeter, Devonport, Reading, 
Warley, and Midgley, and for other purposes relative to certain districts 
under the said Act. ; 

125. To continue and amend the Acts relating to contagious or in- 
fectious diseases among cattle and other animals. 

126. To amend the law relating to railway companies in Scotland. 

128. For the protection of War Department stores. bow 

129, To alter and regulate the official establishment of the High 
of Chancery and of the Superior Courts of Common Law in Ire- 

131. To amend the Companies Act, 1862. 

135. For the establishment of a table of fees to be taken on the con- 
secration of churches, chapels, and burial-grounds, on the ordination of 
deacons and priests, and on visitations. 

137. To validate certain orders made by the Lord Lieutenant in council 
under the Church Temporalities Acts in Ireland, and to increase the 
stipends payable by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ireland to 
certain incumbents in Ireland. Ai 

138. To authorize the extension ofthe period for repayment of 
advances made under The Railway Companies (Ireland) Temporary 
Advances Act, 1866. 

139. To confirm provisional orders for the Quinagh and Parsonstown 
drainage districts respectively. 

140. To authorize a sale or lease of the royal military canal and its 
collateral works; and for other purposes. ' 
ont To amend the Acts relating to the jurisdiction of the County 

urts, 

143. To continue various expiring laws. 

145, For providing a further sum towards defraying the expenses of 
constructing fortifications for the protection of the royal arsenals and 
dockyards and the ports of Dover and Portland. Be 
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3. sees Duties (Trade and Naviga- 


) 

4. Revenue, Duchy of Cornwall. 
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6. Income Tax .. 

Finance of India . 
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51. New South Wales 
52. Victoria. e 
53. Queensland. . . 
54. South Australia . 
Western Australia 
Tasmania . 


New Zealand 
8. Canada . 


Nova Scotia; 
60. New Brunswick 
61. British Columbia 


67. St. Vincent and Grenada. - 
68. St. Lucia, St. Kitts, and Tobago 
69. Antigua . . . 
qo. Bahamas . . 
41. British Guiana. 
"2. Honduras . . 

13. Cape of Good Hope 
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Military Savings Banks . 
82. Seamen’s Savings Banks. 
83. Merchant Seamen’s Fund 
84. Loan Societies. 
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INCOME OR REVENUE. 
ORDINARY REVENUE. 

Excise ... . 
Stamps 
Taxes ( (Land ‘and Assessed) 
Property Tax... bp 
Post Office . . ‘ ‘atin 
Crown Lands (Net). 


OrHER REcEIPTs. 

Produce of the Sale of Old Stores, and other Military 
and Naval extra Receipts. 

Received from the Revenues of India on account 
of British Troops serving in that country . 

Ditto, ditto Arrears . 

Allowance out of Profits of Issue "received from the 
Bank of England, per Act 24 Vict.c.3. . 

Miscellaneous Receipts}. . . . . . . 

China War Indemnity . 

New Zealand Bonds, per Act 29 & 30 Vict. c. 104 . 


Total Revenue . . 
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£ 
21,915,000 
20,616,000 


1, AN Account of the Gross Pustic Income of the United Kingdom — 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in the Year ended December 31, 1866, 
and of the actual Issues or Payments within the same period. 


9,291,000 
3,463,000 
5,458,000 
4,375,000 

327,000 
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731,449 14 


827,500 0 
254,324 17 


132,498 10 11 


472,176 18 
422,712 0 
500, 00,000 0 


. £68,785,662 1 4 
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EXPENDITURE. 


Funpep Dept, £ 8. d. 
Interest and Management of the pemmenent Debt . 23,431,712 11 1 
Terminable Annuities . . - 2,391,422 9 7 
Interest of Exchequer Bonds. . . 67,250 0 0 
Interest of Exchequer Bills . . . . . 208,122 8 4 
Interest of Deficiency Bills . . ... . 597 18 4 
CHARGES ON CONSOLIDATED Fonp. 
Annuities and Pensions wits th wt 273,447 0 
Salaries and Allowances . « 152,620 19 11 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions 177,217 7 6 
Courts of Justice . . . 679,803 5 4 
Miscellaneous Charges. 173,105 14 8 
SERVICES, 

Miscellaneous Civil Services .  . 7,896,623 14 7 
Salaries, Superanns. &c. of Customs & Inland Revenue. 2 419,445 11 6 
Ditto ditto of Post Office . . 2,253,444 8 4 
Post Office Packet Service . "881, 867 0 0 
Marriage portion of H. R. H. the Princess Helena . 30,000 0 0 
Expenses of Fortifications . . . 550,000 0 0 
Total . £67,434,769 18 1 
Excess of Income over Expenditure . . .. 1,850,892 3 3 
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3. Gross AMouNT produced by Customs Dutirs upon the Principal and 
pi Artieles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandize, in the Year 1866. 


Chicory, raw, or-kiln-dried., . £109,093 
Cocoa. 19,196 
Coffee: British Posses- 


sionsout of Europe. . 348,226 From British Possessions. £1,9¢9 
From Foreign Countries. 38,592 Foreign . 45474 
Corn:—Wheat . . 298,364} Deals, Battens, Boards, or 
Barley . . «© « « 106, 162 other Timber or Wood, 
Oats «© I1f,869 sawn or split:— From 
Peas. © «© 15,197 British Possessions . 9,667. 
Beans. e 16,603 Foreign. e 9,387 
Indian Corn or Maize. . 180,374] Firewood . 2,042 
Wheat—meal and Flour. 93,835| Lathwood « 252 
Other kinds of Grain and Meal 9,038 Tobacco:—Stemmed . . « 2,233,134 
Fruits:—Currants . . . 265, Unstemmed . . 4,084, 325 
Figs 8. «ie 26, 680 Manufactured,andSnuff . 21 8,485 
Raisins . . 106,082; Wine: 
Spices:—Pepper*. . . « 28,636 Entered prev iously to oth May, 
Spirits:—Rum «© 2,098,505 1866: incasks: under 26dgs. 40, 
Brandy « 1,627, 678 Under 42 dgs. 431,635 
Geneva. « 63,934 In bottles: under 42 dgs. . 36,576 
Other sorts. - 228,511; Entered on and after 9th May, ~ 


Sugar, unrefined :—From British 
Possessions in America . 1,999,888 


From Mauritius . . 565,721 
From British Possessions in 

the E. Indies and S. Africa 149,457 

From Foreign Countries . 2,335,379 


Sugar, Refined. and Candy :— 
From British Possessions out 
of Europe . . 
From Foreign Countries ° 
Sugar, Molasses: From British 


2,102 
492,807 


Possessions out of Europe = 32,215 
From Foreign Countries . 65,995 
Tea. . 2; 558, 154 


Timber and Wood* :—Not sawn 
or -split, otherwise 
dressed, except -hewn :— 


1866: in casks or bottles: 
under 26 dgs. ie 
Under 42 dgs. - 
In casks or bottles: 42 dgs. , 


Total 


The drawbacks and allowances 
on quantities over-entered, 
damaged, &c., 


Net Produce, not deduct- 


* Duties repealed from 9th May, 1866. 


4. CORNWALL, Ducny or.—-The annual 
accounts of the Duchy of Cornwall show 
that in the year 1866 the receipts amounted 
to 77,755/., more than in 1865 by 9,450l. Sums 
amounting to 1,132l. were paid for repairs 
and improvement of the property ; and ex- 
penses of management, salaries, and various 
disbursements, amounted to 15,532l. ‘The 
payment to the use of his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales amounted to §3,403!. 
Foreshores, enfranchisements, and estates 
sold in the year produced 3.924l., 10,4741. 
was received on account of sales not com- 
pleted, and 11,974/. was laid out in the pur- 
chase of estates at lle Brewers and other 
places, part of the reserve or capital i in the 
funds being soid out. ‘Ihe balance in band 


at the beginning of 1866 was 9,4031., at the : 


end it was 8,10ol. 


5. LANcasTER, Ducuy oF.—The total 


ceipts from rents, royalties, &c., in 1866, 
amounted to 42,545l.; the disbursements 
wert —29,cool, 
her Majesty’s Privy Purse; 5,5611. tor sala- 
ries, superannuations, &c.; 1,6251. for dona- 
tions and charities; 83ol. for the restoration 
of the Savoy Chapel; 4,823/. balance in 
hand. as aguinst 5,320l.at the beginning of 
the year; and the remainder for taxes, law- 
charges, repairs, surveys, &c. On the capital 
account 2,597. had been expended in the 
deer of land and in erecting farm- 

uildings, &e.; and 35,38cl. was invested 
consols. 


6. Incone Tax.—The income charged under Schedule D in the year ending April 5," 


Was made up as follows 
Amount of Persons 


4 Income. Charged. Income. Charged.” 
Under a year £2,844,396 65,103| 1,000and under 2,000 10,042,132 17,#62 
#106 and under £200 14, 168.683} 2,000, 3,000 §,§14,658 2,406 
200g 300 30,660,408 48,183/ 3,0c0 4,000 4,097,118 1,248 
300 530, 115 » 5,000 2,806,922 654 
400) lg 500 4,460, 718 10,683] 5,000 , 10,000 8,984,267 1,361 
500g 600 4,109,889 8,145} 10,000 0,000 18,573,473 959 
400 2,856,789 4,641 | 50,000 and upwards .. 33, 380,791 133 
800 2,141,244 2,954 
2,006,284 2,457 £114,851, 159 347,110 

1,110 


1,023,682 
an intense in the amount of income of 9,415,372 over the 


203. 


789,307 


Other Articles + + 36,968 
£21,996, 35% 


254,813 


ing charge for coliecting 21,741,538 . 


., paid over to the Keeper of" 


Amount of Persons — 


3 
| 
| 
aid 
| 
29,631 
3,335 
} j 
| 


224 


4. Frxance or Inpra.—The finance ac- 


counts of India for the fiscal year 1865-66 | sho 


gives also the estimates for the 11 months 
ending March 31, 1867, the financial year 
of India now coinciding with that of the 
United. Kingdom, and terminating on March 
31, instead of { heretofore) April 30. In 
the year 1865-66 the receipts amounted to 
48,514,7491., reduced to 40,483,067l. by the 
charges of collection, cost of salt and opium, 
for allowances under treaties and engage- 
ments, and for allowances to district officers. 
The estimate of receipts for the 11 months 
in 1866-67 was 41,575,5641., to be reduced b: 
like charges to a net income of 33,984,97 
The expenditure in 1865-66. having been 
37,716,999. left a surplus of 2,766,0681.; 
the estimated expenditure in 1866-67 being 
36,336,9910. leaves a deficiency of 2,352,0211. 
The income tax, which produced 662,020. 
in the former year, almost disappears from 
the accounts of the latter; and nearly all 
the great items of revenue are less for 
aes) Oe in the account for the year 
1865 The item of land revenue and 
tributes falls- from 19,109,944l. in 1865-66 
to 17,387,805l. in 1866-67; customs from 
1,938,0041. to 1,766,130l.3; opium from 

23,9821. to 5§,259,6871.; stamps from 
1,875,9780. to 1,751,9530.; miscellaneous 
from 2,263,494. to 271,2191.; but salt ad- 
vances from 4,954.4531. to 5,238,077/. The 
charges do not show nearly so great a 
reduction as the receipts. The interest on 
the funded and unfunded debt falls from 
2,763,5 320. to 2,217,170l.: the charge for the 
army from 14,360,3381. to 12,338,9591.; mis- 
cellaneous from 1,281,6471. to 327,42%1.; 
police from 2,384,330l, to 2,199,697/.; but 
the charge for law and justice declines only 
from 2,423,2061. to 2,413,3961.; 

in England advance from 2,402,8821. 

to 2,807,2881.; the interest on the debt in 
England from 1,879,7351. to 1,936,2631.; the 
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§,420,0950., and several of the minor items 

w some increase in 1866-67 as compared 
with 1865-66.. The charge. for.administra- 
tion and public departments falls from 
1,070,266. to 1,001,7612. The charge for 
guaranteed interest payable to railway com- 
panies (after deducting net traffic receipts) 
advances from 67,0431. in 1865-66 to 
1,028,7 in 1866-67, the credit taken for 
net c receipts falling from 2,865,801. 
to 2,049,9101, 


8. Taxes REPEALED OR ReEpuUcED.—In 
1866, the customs duties were reduced by an 
estimated amount of 516,4621.; the duties 
on pepper, and on timber and wood, were 
repealed, those on foreign and colonial ships 
registered as British, and on wine imported 
in bottles, were reduced. The excise mileage 
duty on stage carriages was reduced from 
1d. per mile to a farthing, and that on post- 
horse licences reduced and altered to a joint 
amount of 85,0001, There were no 


taxes imposed. 


g. Nationat Dest.—The amount of the 
National Debt on March 31, 1867, was, of 
the unredeemed funded debt, 769,541,004]. ; 
the estimated capital of terminable annuities 
was 2}3,351,0431., and of the unfunded debt 
",956,8001.: a total of 800,848,8477.; and a 
decrease of 1,994,1021. from the total of the 
previous year. : 


1o. InLAND Revenve.—In the year end- 
ing in March, 1867, the excise revenue 
amounted to 13,706,5581. in England, 
4,463,1691. in Scotland, 3,536,953l. in Ire- 
land. For stamps 8,190,512l. in England, 
835,780l. in Scotland, 584,0552. in Ireland. 
For income tax 4,872,66ol. in - England, 
99,8801. in Scotland, 370,0381. in Ireland. 
‘or land and assessed taxes 3,280,190l. in 


England, and 217,919. in Scotland; Ireland 
no assessed taxes. 


charge for public works from 5,060,7031.. to | has 


II.—CurreEncy. 


11. Buttion.—In 1866, there was imported 
gold to the value of 23,509,6411., and silver to 
the value of 10,777,498l. Of the gold, the 
United States furnished 8,412,286/.; Aus- 
tralia, 6,839,6741., an increase over 1865 of 
1,788,5041.; France, 2,843,3561.; Mexico and 
sent 339. .),and t est Indies, 1,185,294. 
From British Columbia none came direc 
from British North America only 153,3721. 
Of the silver, 4,406,163/. was furnished by 
Mexico, South America, and the West 
Indies; 2.498,530l. by France; 1,833,291. 
by the United States, and 820,9611. by the 

Towns. The exports of gold amounted 
to 12,742,0591., of which 8,465,2431. went to 
France; 622,0841. to the Hanse ‘Jowns: 


— to Brazil; and 454,9411. to Egypt. 
the silver, the total exports amounted to 
8,928,6281., of which 389,644. in coin, chiefly 
for China; and 2,148,286/. in bullion, chiefly 
for India, were sent to Egypt; 2,090,130. to 


France ; 1,284,0151. to Holland: 998,2111. to 
the Hanse Towns; 855,332l. to Belgium; 
and 107,140, to Spain and the Canaries. In 
the year, the Bank of England bought gold 
to the amount of 10,093,0031., and sold to 
the amount of 248724439 No silver was 
either bought or sold. 


12. Cornace.—In 1866 there were coined : 
in gold, 4,047,288 sovereigns, and 2,058,776 
half-sovereigns, a total of 5,076,676. In silver 
there were coined 914.760 florins; 4,989,660 
shillings; 5,140,080 sixpences; 4,158 four- 
pences: 1,905,288 threepences; 4,752 two- 
pences; and 7920 pence—total of silver, 
493.4151. 18s. In bronze, there were coined, 
3,584,000 farthings—total of bronze, 50,3720. 
Worn silver coin was purchased from the 
Bank of England at the nominal value of 


115,0001., and a loss of 18,6481. was suffered 
on its re-coinage. 
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13. StaTEMENT of the Arrairs of the Bank of ENGLAND from the 


Weekly Returns of the undermentioned dates in 1866 and 1867. 


Nov. 7,'66.|Feb. May 22. | July 17. | Oct. 16. 

IssuE DEPARTMENT. £. £. £. £. 
Da.—Notes issued . . . « « 965/36, 559,685 37,134,420 
er Securities «| 3,984,900) 3,984,900] 3,984,900} 3,984,900) 3,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion |15,937,245 18,094,940|18, 532,965|21, 559, 085 22,134,420 
30,931 245 33 10944940133, 532,965 36,559,685 37,134,420 

Bankine DEPARTMENT. | 

Dr.—Proprietors’ Capital . . |14,553,000,14, 553 ,000;14, 55 3000/14, 553 000/14, 553,000 
Public Deposits . . «| 45375+714) 5,997,437) 8,584,864) 4,618, 373| 4,456,587. 
Other Deposits. . . 895,525) 20,432,737. 
Seven Days’ and other Bills . 642,262, 450,436) 429,571) 473,355 2,310 
Total @ 39,960,479 42,827 , 509143 ,254143 , 894, 576)43, 109,867 
Cr.—Government Securities. . 886, 314/12, 830, 773|12, 891,203 
Other Securities . |19,330,391,18,716, 418/19, 122, 322/19, 576, 507|16,951,047 
Notes. | 79375s915 10,070, 770/10, 761, §15/12, 360, 255,12,140, 075 
Gold and Silver Coin. ... 954,361, 929,253) 1,131,103) 1,127,041) 1,126,942 
Total. + + ,9O1,254'43, 8941576) 43, 109, 867 


at the following dates in 1866 and 1867. 


14. Nore CrrcunaTion of the Untrep Kinepom for the Months ending 


Bank of England . 
Private Banks . . |. 
Joint Stock Banks . 
Scotland 
Treland 


Total . 


Nov. 10,’66.| Feb. 2,67. | May 25. | July 20. Oct. 12 
£, 2. | £, 
23,793,995 | 23,085,120 | 23,100 235952820 | 24,129,645 
448 2,810,646 | 2,784,604 27659, 261 
2,911,938 | 2,328,516 | 2,368,685 | 2,257,233 | 2,361,1 
4,025,301 40405 1331 4,822,211 | 4,530,907 | 4,581,2 
6,552,621 , 186,663 | 5,729,773 | 5,158,827 | 5,865,225 
40,76$,303 | 38,816,276 | 38,805,881 | 38,557,048 | 39,739,663 


Calves . ‘ 


Peruvian. 


Bones (whether burnt 
Charcoal 


Ashes, Pearl and Pot . 
Bark for Tanners’ or Dyers’ use 


or not, 


or ee © 


III.—TRADE, 


15. and ConsumPTION of the PrincipAL ARTICLES of FoREIGN 
and CoLONIAL MERCHANDIZE in the Year ended December 31, 1866, 
with the CompureD VALUE. 


Free or Dury. 
| 
Animals, Living :—Oxen, Bulls, and Cows 


ee 


or as Animal 


number 


Imported. 


,880 
13,873 
104,073 
543,097 
13,7917 


2545554 
171,013 


Computed 
Real 
Value. 
£4,092,941 
1,504, 312 


420,534 
352,223 
928,416 


508,293 
L 3 


ta 

| | 

| 

| 

| 

SheepandLambs. . . 

e cwts. ee 

Brimstone . . cwts, 1,237,166 

e e e e q 2 > I 76 | 

ocks e . e « Rumper 
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. Imported. 
Co Raw :—From United States . ‘ ¢wts, 4,643,370 ee 
and Bermuda e 99 q 515 ee 
t e . I 2°55 2900 ee 
British India e 53493,770 ee 
Cotton Manufactures . value £ 1,130,931 1,130,931 
Cream of Tartar . cwts, 55,272 
Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs :—Brazil Wood . . tons 788 we 
Logwood «  . tons 34,960 be 
Madder and Madder Root cwts, 345,052 698,066 
Shumac e tons 13,688 217,389 
Terra Japonica 99 Ve 12,845 
Valonia e 99 29 533 577 
Elephants’ Teeth (Ivory cwts. 11,862 445,335 
—— undressed), and Tow or 
Codi la of Flax . e 1,547,598 4,468,643 
Fruit:—Lemons and Oranges . ° ° - bushels 1,711,857 ee 
Glass :—Window Glass . . cwts, 272,392 
Plate Glass . 36, 904, 381 
Flint, cut, coloured, or ornamented. 
Goats Hair or Wool > Ibs. 4,392, 761,040 
Manufactures of Goats’ Hair or Woot - Value £, 171,860 179, 500 
Guano . ° tons 135,697 143,679 
Gutta Percha . ¢ + 15,134 78,109 
Hem :—(dressed and undressed), and Tow or ‘ 
illa of Hemp . ° cwts. 1,001,098 1,713,952 
China Grass . 99 1,314 5,589 
Jute and other vegetable substances of 
the nature of Hemp . ‘ rT) 1,638,174 1,495,533 
Hides, Untanned:—Dry . .. 270,644 971,930 
Wet. 985,999 1,739,107 
Tanned, Tawed, Curried, or Dressed (ex- 
cept Russia Hides) . Ibs. 8,448,677 
ops ° -  cwts. 85,687 
Leather Manufactures :—Boots, Shoes, and 
Goloshes of all kinds . « pairs 328,411 
Boot Fronts . e e e 39 3» oe 
Metals:—Copper Ore  . «tons 94,660 1,231,833 
Copper Regulus e yy 34,887 1,208,923 
Copper, unwrought and part wrought . cwts, 420,000 1,661,213 
Iron, in Bats, unwrought . . « tons 64,178 668,932 
Steel, unwrought e e e 9? 
Lead, Pig and Sheet . 946 18,410 
lter or Zinc . e 9° 29, 239 80 , 539 
» in Blocks, Ingots, Bars, 0 or Slabs . cwts. I10, 462 _ 444,478 
Silver Ore. value £, 3759599 275,599 
Oil:—Petroleum . tuns 30,867 696,6 2 
Train, Blabber, and Spermaceti 13,811, 825,1 
Palm cwts, 799, 210 1,606,797 
CocoaNut . . «© © 110,046 256,9 
Olive  tuns 23,690 1, 35355 
Seed Oil of all kinds 12,434 
Oil Seed Cakes tons 129,023 1,038,558 
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Popes for Printing or Writing . 
Of other kinds, except Paper Hangings 


Provisions: :—Bacon | and Hams. 
Lard e e e e e 
Pyrites . . e e 
ot ther Materials fo making Paper :— 
r — 
and Cotton Rags . . 


parto 
- Vegetable Fibre, other than Esparto 
Other Materials for making Paper . 
Rosin 


Seeds :—Cotton e e e e 
Waste, Knubs, and Husks . 
Thrown . e 


Silk Manufactures of Europe :—Broad Stuffs 
Ribbons, Silk or Satin . 
Velvet or Plush . 
‘Plush for making Hats ; 

Silkk Manufactures of India :—Bandannas, Corahs, 

Choppas, Tussore Cloths, Romals, and ‘Taffaties 

Spices :—Cinnamon 


- : : : : 
Pimento e e . 


Tar 
Timber “and “Wood :—Deals, “Battens, Boards, 
or other Timber or Wood Sawn or Split . 
Staves, not exceeding 72 in. long . 
kre Aa or Wood not Sawn or Split, or otherwise 
Dressed, rth Duty and not 


charged with Duty . e ‘ 

Turpentine, Common 

Wool, Sheep and Lambs’ :—From Hanse Towns 
and other Parts of Europe a 
British Possessions in South Africa e 
British India. e 
Other Countries . 


Total e e 


ca and the Llama Tribe 
Wootten gs, torn up to be used asWool. 
Woollen Manufactures :—Not made up 
Shawls, Scarfs, and Handkerchiefs e 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn . 
Yeast, Dried . e e e . 2 e 


number 438,078 880 


cwts. 
tons 
lbs. 


tons 


value £. 


Ibs. 


cwts. 


Computed 
Imported. Real 
_ Value. 
158,408 208 , 866 
38,115 179.529 
35,782 1,868,588 
178,398 563,919 
178,548 0, 185 
1,165,081 5,902,455 
872,342 2,801,579 
1,105,653 
228,45 06,951 
244,5 é ee 
3,315,410 
245349 
8 
828,912 
2,273 185 ett 135 
593,818 41 8,906 
343s 5,152 353,051 
966, 358 555,099 
935957 ee 
726,004 
1,158.73 
474,067 1,307,426 
5 453,804 | 12243 5199 
25,417 
66,850 138,333 
2,423,765 6, 220,954 
2443 1,657, 
590 1,683 
260,790 a7. 658 
57946 81,125 
57,816 7 3994 
932,729 2,907 
3,785 31,788 
14,612, 161 216,816 
20,182 ee 
1,322,477 3,008, 807 
18,191 
2,188,974 6,287,523 
89,444 
1,449, 369 4,171,571 
535458 5275954 
2,146 ee 
42,608 264 2,801,591 
29,249,000 2,1 9,509 
25,679, 838 
113,772, 9,895,148 
24,431,194. 66, 384 
235,741,10L 16,983,470. 
35 
22,542 99»)! 
1,899,675 1,899,075. 
29 
7,285, 
114,064 2345426 


| { 
if 
cwts, 
tons 
cwts. 
qrs. 
29 : 
lbs, j 
cwts. 
Ibs. 
99 
pieces 
cwts. 
bs, 
ewts. | 
lasts 
loads 
tons. 
cwts, 
Ibs. | 
99 
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ARTICLES SuBJECT TO Durty. 


Indian Corn or Maize 
Wheat Meal and Flour 
Indian Corn Meal , 


to White Clayed 
Second Quality (not equal to White, 
butequal to Brown Clayed) . 
Third Quality (not equal to Brown 
but equal to Brown Musco- 


Fourth Quality (not equal to Brown , 


Muscovado 
Sugar, and Sugar Candy 


Tea 
‘Tobacco :—Stemmed 
Unstemmed . 
Manufactured, and Snuff 
Wine: :—Red . 
White 


tbs. 138, 629,377 


“Imported. 


10, 308,298 
127,044,816 

23,15 
9? 
9? 
9° 
99 
99 
99 


1,211,835 
1,324,173 
14, 322,863 
41972, 280 
12,241 
155. 


359,2 
proof galls. 7,685, 
) cwts. 


5,621,930 
92,377 
3,622, 505 


3,810,746 


3,112,422 
660, 384 
602,298 


19,778,433 
$96,367 


99 


8,030,351 


Other articles maiko up a total value of £295,283 62". 
* Including 84,509 cwts. of molasses, and 949 cwts. of sugar, delivered duty-free for use 


in distilleries. 


3,125,105 
57,317 
4,119,020 


3,918,351 


2,513,381 
771,476 
*645 
102, 325,067 
14,178,618 
25,934,968 
881,575 
6,196,555 
"131,301 


Computed 
Vaive ! 


9455579 
4,089,329 
12,983,090 
357575403 
3,632, 385 
504,924 
597,085 
4,530, 503 
3,796,911 
36,082 
753,922 
512,902 
691,419 
1,409,410 


126,459 
4,072,493 


3,818, 363 


2,782,246 
1,024,923 
310, 355 
11,208,815 
"803, 395 
1,299, 
523, 
2,031, 08, 
2,702,393 


16. Exports of the Principat ARTICLES OF FOREIGN AND COLONIA 
MERCHANDIZE in the Year ended December 31, 1866. 


cwts. 66,760) 


24,990 
10,102 
Ibs. 4,339,978 


41,508,006 
23,213,856 
46,813 
18,365 
3,472,789 
272,774 


21,213 
55,640 


cwts. 


Wheat-meal or 
Cotton, Raw . 
Cotton ‘Manufactures 
Dyes Stuffs :— 


value £. 


value £ 30,806 


152,769 

416, 352 
Other vegetable” sub- 
stances of the nature 


of Hemp . . 2,040 


Hides, Untanned — Dry 
Hops 
Leather Manufactures 
Gloves. . 
Métals:—Copper . 
Tin, in Blocks, Ingots, 
Bars, or Slabs 


suger White, for Print- 
ing or Writing ° 
kinds, except Hang- 
Quicksilver 
Rags and other Materials 
for making Paper . 
Rice, not in the Husk . 
Saltpetre. . 
— & Linseed 


Waste, Knubs, and 
Husks 


Thrown 


122,571 
96, 358 
13,224 


53,664 
281,840 


21,657 
4,63 
202,75 

154,178 

1,614 


12,435 


5,892 

bs. 1,964,083 

tons. 34976 

cwts. 1,298, 49 
13,1 

17,034 

127,499 

bs. 1,965,093 


12,452 
71,882 


cwts, 
Ibs. 


Ez 
| 
Entered fot 
— sumption. 
4 | 
fia Coffee . e e> 30,944, 363 
| j Corn :— Wheat e e Cc 
3 Oats . . . . 8,943,188 
1k 1, 328,224 
14,429,915 
758,944 
303,088 
4,128,427 
99 
i Bacon and Hams . cwts, 
Gaoutchouc . . 
Coffee pairs. 
Of British Possessions cwts. 
Foreign. . 4, 
'Oil:—Petroleum . .  tuns, 
| Cocoa Nut. 
cwts. 
| 
trsof . 
Guano e tons. 19197 
Gum Shellac . . . cwts, 26,585) 
1 Hemp (dressed and un- | 
Ht dressed), and Tow or 
{ | 


of 


Silk Manufactures of Europe :— Sugar :—Molasses . ewts. 67,322 
m. . 8,145 | Tea . Ibs. 30,245 ,45% 
Broad Stuffs: Gauze, Teeth, Elephants’ cwts.. 
Crape, and Velvet . a 4,337 | Tobacco:—Stemmed Ibs. 583, ne 
Ribbons of all kinds . os 8,8 Unstemmed P o> 19,975,795 
Silk Manufactures of India :— Manufactured, aa 
Bandannas, Corahs, Chop- 
pas, Tussore Cloths, Ro- 
mals, and Taffaties pieces 14,078 
Spices: —Cinnamon . Ibs. 1,040,709| Mixed in Bond. 
Pepper ee »» 10,448,297 | Wool:—Sheep and Lambs’, 
Spiritt:—Rum . galls. 1,976,408 Produce of British 
Brandy Possessions . . 58,807, 595 
Mixedin Bond . Foreign. 7,760,318 
— t:—Unrefined . > Alpaca and the 
fined, and Candy e a] 37,8 3 Tri ibe e « 5,575 


17. Exports of the PRINCIPAL and OTHER ARTICLES of BritisH and [Riso 
Propuce and MANUFACTURES in the Year ended December 31, 1866. 


Declared 
Quantities. Value. 
£. 
Alkali:—Soda. cwts. 2,997,721 1,611,013 
Apparel and Slops . + value oe 2,876,983 
Arms, Ammunition, and Military Stores :—Fire- 
arms (small) . humber 267,005 347,968 
Gunpowder . Ibs. 18, 283,895 9422 
Of ail other aed (execpt Lead Shot included 
Bacon and 
Bags, 
Beef and Pork 
Beer and Ale . 
Books, Printed 
Butter . 
Candles, Stearine and Composition 
Carriages, Railway . ° 
Of other sorts. 
Cheese . 
Coals, Cinders, “and Culm . 
Cordage and Twine . 
Cotton Yarn . 
Cotton Manufactures :—Piece Goods of all kinds, 
Plain, Printed, or Coloured 
Lace and Patent Net . 
Hosiery :—Stockings . 
Of other kinds . 
Counterpanes and Small Wares 
Thread for Sewing 


Total value of Cotton Manufactures 


139,005,221 


2,575 ,967,256 


389,692 
625,223 


Drugs and Chemical Products :—Medicines ° 
_Unenumerated, used in Dyeing and other pro- 
— subservient to ufactures and the 

Karthenware and Porcelain . . 

Furniture, Cabinet and Upholstery Wares 

Glass : :—Flint 


late . 
Haberdashery and Millinery . 
Hardwares : 


. Manufactures of Steel, or of Steel and Iron 
combined . e e 514,935 


4 
| 
\! 
a! 
| 60, 865,022 
value ee 532,536 i 
142893 
packages 262,910 tee 
barrels 404,846 573,898 
value mat 237,098 
oe 237,372 
cwts, 96,735 264,902 
° e 99 60,185 1715147 
feet 1403. «83,483 
value ee 5,403,366 
| 
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Declared 
Quantities. ape 
Hardwares :— Manufactures of German Silver, of 

Pewter, and Britannia Metal, of Papier Maché, 
Lamps, Chandeliers and Candelabra, and Hard- 

ware not 5 nally described . 

Hats of all kin 

Horses. 

Jute :—Manufactures, not made up. 

made up . 


Yarn . 

Leather, Tanned, Tawed, or Dressed cwts. 39,482 
Wrought, Boots and Shoes . 3,573,091 
Wrought, of other Sorts . . I, 1,516,326 
Saddlery and Harness . 

Linen Yarn . bs. 33,666,338 

Linen Manufactures :—Piece Goods of all kinds . 254,943,531 


Thread . 3»198,030 
‘and other Goods. entered at value 


value ee 
. dozens 266, 313 
+ Dumber 4,092 
+ yds. 19,477,420 
value q: 


Metals :—Iron : Pig and Puddled tons 497,138 
»» Bar, Angle, Bolt, and Rod . >. 
»» Railroad, of all sorts . e 
»» Wire (except Telegraphic Wire) 
», Castings . 
»» Hoops, Sheets, and Boiler Plates, 
»» Wrought, of all sorts 
», Old, for re-manufacture . 
Steel, Unwrought . 1,129,761 
Copper: Unwrought, in Ingots, Cakes, or 
Slabs. 116,530 528,096 
»» Wrought or partly Wrought, Sheets 
and Nails, Bars, Rods, Plates, 
ellow Metal for Sheathing . ,, 425,883 1,891,156 
Copper: Wrought, of other sorts . - cwts, 28,495 Rea 
Brass of all sorts. os 41,390 227,116 
Lead: Pig, Rolled, Sheet, Piping, Tubing, 
and Lead Shot . - tons 30,422 670,409 
Ore, Lead, Red and White, and Litharge 
Tin, Unwrought . 
Tin Plates . 
Zinc or Spelter, Wrought or Unwrought 
Painters’ Colours 
Paper for Writing and Printin 


8,401 220,595 
cwts. 85,869 381,975 
1,419,519 1,896,341 
109,274 130,921 
gallons 9,073,501 1,434,284 
value ee 550,143 
ewts. 147,476 511,282 
of other kinds (except angings) - 58,673 127,676 
Pickles and Sauces . value e- 469,108 
Plate, Plated Ware Jewellery, and Watches ee 412,904 
Rags and other Materials for making Paper, viz. : 
Rags, Linen, Cotton, &c. ‘ tons 9,236 171,696 
Vegetable Fibre, old Ropes, and other Mate- 
for making Paper . 6,090 83,316 
Silk Twist and Yarn 360,586 247,713 
Silk Manufactures :—Broad Piece Goods, Fancy 
Silks and Satins, Velvet and Grey Cloths of 
Silk only . yards 2,045,028 440,832. 
Handkerchiefs, Scarfs, and Shawls, of Silk’ only” dozens 112,348 217,465 
Ribbons of Silk only ° - Ibs. 41,153 
Other Articles of Silk only Value 
Manufactures mixed with other Materials 
Stationery, other than Paper value ave 
r, Refined cwts. 196,222. 
Telegraphic Wire and Apparatus value 


230 
jog 
| 
461,556 
i 1,012,424 
315,034 
253,33 
2, 380,032 
510,665 
96,582 
“az, 
1 
| 
| 
wd 
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Declared 


Quantities, 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs’. . « « Ibs. 611,693 884, 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn 257351 
Woollen and Worsted Manufactures : :—Cloths of 
all kinds, Duffels, and Kerseymeres, of Wool 


unmixed, other materials 34,520,340 5+422, 141 


Blankets e 5,737,266 
Blanketing and Baizes e e e I 354,442 144,124 
Carpets and Druggets . 613,609 1,217,812 
Shawls, Rugs, Coverlets or Wrappers, and 

Carpet Rugs + number 895,171 284, 364 
Worsted Stuffs of Wool only, ‘and of Wool 

errs with other materials, and Waist- 
coa 


ngs yards 224,342, 13,1 
Enumerated Articles 180,233,116 
Total Declared Value Unenumerated Articles . - 8,594,669 


All Articles. £188,827, 785 


18. DECLARED VALUE of BritisH and IrtsH Propuck and MANUFACTURES 
Exportep from the Unrrep Kinepom to each Foreign Country and 
Barris Possession in the Year ended December 31, 1866. 

£ 
Russia... . « 3,093,231] Eastern Africa . . 
827,794| Madagascar 
Norwa: 855,2 Arabia, Native Territories 


1,800,412 
"Holstein, and ‘Lauen- 
121,040 Philippine 1s ds 
Mecklenburg Schwerin. . . Cochin China, Caniboja, ‘and 
Oldenburg and Kniphausen . Tonquin . 
Hanse Towns (exclusive of Hong Kong) 
. . a n. e e 
inthe Pacific . 1 38,426 
Cuba and Porto Rico . . 2,236,903 
cluding Hayti & St. 1,425, 
Mexico . . + 1,282,698 
New Granada 
Papal Ports on the Mediter- Venezuela : 410, 3 
Austrian Territories : emu . 1,354,697 
Illyria, Croatia, and Dalmatia Bolivia . . 
Greece (inclusive of the lonian Chili es 
key, 
Natolia or Asia Minor “Confederation 
Wallachia & Moldavia 
and Total . £135,125,124 
| Hedjaz,and Ports on 
the Euphrates or Persian Gulf British PossEsstons. 
Egypt . . «© Heligoland . ... 
Tunis . 87 | Channel Islands . 
Algeria . . 636|Gibraltar .... 
Morocco . . Malta andGozo. . . 
Western Africa (Foreign) ° Western Africa es 
Cape Verd o . e Ascension e e 


eee 


93 
492,998 
+ 3,137,031 
653,284 


| 

i 

| 
yt 
i £ 

| 
| 
| 
i 
fe 
| 
tt 


232 


£ 

42,179 

Hope (including 

172,236 

569,335 

. . 2 
Eastern 

1,989,465 

1,083,012 

2,397,933 

110,733 

1,463,453 

6,216,gor 

2,916,400 


@reree 
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£ 


532, 
2,177,081 
6,830,040 
40,039 
1,947,659 
133,096 
143,848 


British West India Islands . 
BritishGuiana . - 2. 
Belize (British Honduras). . 
Falkland Islands . . . . 
Total . . 53,702,661 
Total to Foreign Countries 
and British Possessions . £188 , 827,785 


19. COLONIAL TRADE.—The number and 
tonnage of vessels that entered and cleared 
from the various ports in the United King- 
dom in the year 1866, from and to the 
British colonies, were—Jnwards, in Eng- 
land, British, 4,325 sailing vessels, tonnage 
2,056,324; steam vessels 658, tonnage 
266,853; foreign, sailing vessels 406, ton- 
nage 205,742; steam vessels none. In 
Scotland, British, sailing vessels 420, ton- 
nage 226,665; and 16 steam vessels, ton- 
nage 14,114, all from Glasgow or Greenock ; 
foreign, 23 sailing vessels, tonnage 10,361; 
and no steam vessels. In Ireland, British, 
sailing vessels 290, tonnage 138,882; foreign, 
34 sailing vessels, tonnage 14,828. In the 

e of Man and Channel Islands, sailing 
vessels 32, tonnage 5,051; and no foreign. 
Outwards, from England, British, sailing 
vessels 3,982, tonnage 1,994,298; steam ves- 
sels 746, tonnage 295,839; foreign, sailing 
vessels‘ 461, tonnage 235,158; steam vessels 
2, tonnage 1,568. From Scotland, British, 
sailing vessels 506, tonnage 293,327; steam 
vessels 36, tonnage 22,930; foreign, sailing 
vessels 23, tonnage 9,207. From Ireland, 
British, sailing vessels 126, tonnage 61,460; 
foreign, sailing vessels 20, tonnage 8,226, 
From the Channel Islands, 59 sailing ves- 
sels, tonnage 7,500. The total number of 
British ships entered inwards was 5,741, ton- 
nage 2,707,889—an increase of 32 vessels, 
and 111,127 tons from the return of 1865; 
of foreign, there were 463 vessels, ton’ 
230,93r—a decrease of 5 vessels, and 32,264 
tons. Of British ships cleared outward, 
there were 5,455, tonnage 2,675,354—an in- 
crease of gr vessels, and 47,834 tons; of 
foreign vessels there were 506 vessels, all 
sailing vessels, except 2, tonnage 254,159— 
an increase of 142 vessels, and 72,449 tons, 
from the previous year. 


20. COASTING Trape.—The number and 
tonnage of vessels that entered and cleared 
coastwise, during the year 1866, was, to 


various ports in England, including their 
repeated voyages—IJnwards, British sailing 
vessels 77,821, tonnage 5,969,422; steam 
vessels 19,545, tonnage 5,717,385; foreign 
sailing vessels 580, tonnage 103,877; steam 
vessels 2, tonnage 595. In Scotland, British, 
12,016 sailing vessels, tonnage 863,631; 
steam vessels 6,809, tonnage 1,745,382; 
foreign, sailing vessels 37, tonnage 3,018. In 
Ireland, sailing vessels 18,573, tonnage 
1,544,516; steam vessels 1,762, tonnage 
2,650,213 ; foreign, 1 sailing vessel, tonnage 
81; steam vessels none. Isle of Man (there 
were none from the Channel Islands), sail- 
ing vessels 1,185, tonnage 44,500; steam 
vessels 314, tonnage 84,586. ‘There were no 
foreign steam vessels, inward, to Scotland, 
Treland, the Isle of Man, or the Channel 
Islands. Outwards, from various ports in 
England, British, sailing vessels 91,357, 
tonnage 1,172,307; steam vessels 18,932, 
tonnage 5,408,637; foreign, sailing vessels 

tonnage 97,719; steam vessel I, 
tonnage 385. m Scotland, 14,281, sail- 
ing vessels, tonnage 998,423; steam vessels 
6,865, tonnage 1,752,975; foreign, 26 sailing 
vessels, tonnage 3,300. From Ireland, 6,504 
sailing vessels, tonnage 446,815, steam ves- 
sels 7,638, tonnage 2,681,794; foreign, sail- 
ing vessels 109, tonnage 15,126; steam 
vessel 1, tonnage 210. From the Isle of 
Man, 49° sailing vessels, tonnage 16,993, 
steam vessels 259, tonnage 59,053. -Total— 
Inwards, British, 144,025 vessels, tonnage 
18,619,635 ; forelen, 620 vessels, tonnage 
108,166. Outwards, British, 146,326 vessels, 
tonnage 18,536,997; foreign, 668 vessels, 
tonnage 116,740. A decrease inward of 
4149 British vessels, and an increase of 
357,223 in the tonnage; an increase of 128 
foreign vessels, and -of 28,432 in the ton- 
nage; in the outward trade there was also 
a decrease of 4,080 British ships, with an in- 
crease of 455,059 in the tonnage; foreign 
vessels show an increase of 175 ships, and of 
24,923 in the tonnage. 


17,672, 
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a1. Return of the Surpprye employed in the Trade of the United Kingdom, exhibiting the 
Numser and TonnaGeE of Vessets that Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards (including 
their ted Voyages), and distinguishing the Trade with each Country, in the Year 
1866. “Sa. is for Sailing Vessels; St. for Steam Vessels.] 


INWARDs. OuTWARDS, 
British. Foreign. ° Foreign. 


Ships.| Tons. Tons, 


333, 217,911 26,137 
1,959, 464,659] 2,616) 597,585 
365 72,054 475 388 
121 45; 7,813 
379, 31,379 486,834 
35,828 6| 10,398 
49454 105,023 
132,142 20, 861 
85,443 321,539 
612,221 261,434 
226,529 277,910 
53,054 
201,22 172,947 
668 103,969 
103,757 


2,583 
73,651 
499,088 
12,200 


23,505 
54,7 
1,767 
530 
106,861 


Italian States } St. 
Malta e 


Wallachia & § St. 
Moldavia. 2 Sa. 


212 

630 
13 

1,257 1,345,468 


British N.§ St. 


Sa. 

Sa. 
Central and § St. 
SthrnStates 2 Sa. 
Falkland St. 
Isles . 2Sa, 
The Whale § St. 
Fisheries ? Sa. 


Total . 10, 563 624124, 575 


| 
Sweden. r4t| 95.890] 105623 
256 47,227] 1,456] 303,185 i 
Norway. rol 56} 15,265 
Denmark . 155| 612483] “160999 
466 86,785} 3,958) 549,027 
9719} 10,270) 1,3 287,853 h 
St 1,020, 185,365] 2,443] 277,765 
Holland . Sa. 1,336 465,491 153 
St. 1,037} 158,363] 513) 42,329 
Belgium . Sa, 511| 85,291 
Channel Isles 512, 107,320]. 352 1157308]. 
Sa, | 1,20" 141,398) 85) 62.7071 
France. 59135| 1,300,946} 285 4,693; 1,220,908} 186) 57,686 
Sa. | 5,236 633,976) 4,882 | 5,039, 641,224 4,258) 344.532 
9 195,960) 244 1,183} 256,387] 653| 138,040 
Gibraitar | 19,258 |? 45,490] 266 
180, 127,690, | 1831 144,121] 545490 
492) 80,673) 376 158,33] 1,176] 355,520 
Ionian Isles. { 4707). 30,61) | 
Sa. 53) 9,195 6 1,054 17,403] - 38] «11, 283 
II, 4 
St. 926 I 166 20 6,919 1,994 
America:— 263) 170,444 
pate 1.69 299] 166,133 1,170 123| 58,214 
’ 44 90,132}. | 
76, 390 (71,805 488} 183,012] 491 159,603 
585,649) 14) 12,859)) 333) 543,608} 80) 137,157 
331,205) 594) 467,581) 567) 408,242) 484) 447,772 
5 1,446, . 
14 3,500, é 19 4,905] 
— 
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22. Brrrisn Suirrine.—On December 31, 
1866, the number of sailing vessels registered 
in the various ports of England and Wales 
was 7,492 under 50 tons, the tonnage of 
which was 237,425; and 12,783 above 50 
tons, the tonnage 3,749,723. In Scotland, the 
number was 1,030 under §0 tons, the tonnage 
31,218; and 1,922 above 50 tons, the tonnage 
610,710. In Ireland the vessels under 50 
tons numbered 973, the tonnage 28,135; 
and those above 50 tons 1,048, the tonnage 


160,384. In the Isle of Man and the-Chan- | ba’ 


nel Islands, there were 483 vessels under 50 
tons, tonnage 12,688 ; and 409 abové §0 tons, 
tonnage 73,369. Total of sailing vessels, 
26,149; total amount of tonnage, 4,903,652— 
an increase of 81 vessels and a decrease of 
33,115 tons over the preceding year. The 
steam vessels were—in England, 800 under 
50 tons, tonnage 18,693; and 1,366 above 50 
tons, tonnage 659,153. In Scotland, 130 
under 50 tons, tonnage 3,452; above 50 
tons 340, tonnage 136,470. In Ireland, 48 
under 50 tons, tonnage 1,313; above 50 
tons 140, tonnage 55,334. In the Isle of 
Man and Channel Islands, the number of 
steam vessels was 7, of which only 2, of 
25 tons, were under $0 tons, the tonnage of 
the other 5 was 1,245. Total of steam 
vessels, 2,831; tonnage, 875,685. The 
number of vessels registered in the year 
in British. colonies and possessions was, 
—in Europe, at Malta and Gibraltar, 222 
sailing vessels, tonnage 38,904 and 6 steam 
vessels of 378 tons; in Africa, 283 sailing 
vessels, tonnage 41,229, steam vessels 4, ton- 
nage 502; in Asia, 989 sailing vessels, ton- 
nage, 228,716, and steam vessels 76, ton- 
nage 15,847; in Australasia, 1,807 sailing ves- 
sels, tonnage 181,993, steam vessels 190. 
tonnage 24,265 (of these, 457 sailing vessels 
and 39 steam vessels, with a total tonnage 
of 27,703, belong to New Zealand); in the 
North American colonies, 6,984 sailing ves- 
sels, tounage 850,764, steam vesstls 197, ton- 
nage 29,609—a decrease of 258 sailing vessels, 
and an increase of tonnage 26,710; in steam 
vessels there was a decrease of 13, and an 
increase of tonnage of 5,013; and of the 
total, 3,278 vessels, with a tonnage of 354,747 
were furnished by Nova Scotia; in the 
British West Indies, there were 1,188 sail- 
ing vessels, tonnage 89,10c7 ; steam vessels 22, 
tonnage 6,265; of which 544 sailing vessels, 
tonnage 48,076, and 14 steam vessels, ton- 
nage 4,350, belonged to the Bahamas. The 
total of colonial registered vesseis was 
11,970, tonnage 1,507,577—a decrease of 668 
vessels, and an increase of 19,655 in tonnage 
over 1865. The total number of British 
and colonial vessels, sailing and steam, was 
49,941, and the total tonnage 7,286,914, a 

ing decrease on the whole. in addition 
there were 63 foreign-built vessels, tonnage 
20,937, registered at various ports of the 
United Kingdom 


23. British FisHerirs. The Fishery 
Commissioners report that in 1866 there 
were 13,815 boats, manned by 45,470 fisher- 
men and boys, employed in the herring and 
the cod and ling fisheries, an increase over 


the preceding year of 165 boats and 1,011 | 


fishermen and boys. The estimated value of 
the boats, nets, and lines increased also b: 


barrels of herrings were cured, an increase 
of 36,383 barrels; 249,510 barrels were 
branded, an increase of 32,725 barrels; and 
380,066 barrels were exported, an increase 
of 27,365 barrels, The returns of the cod 
and ling fishery also show an increase; 
115,819 cwt, were cured dried, and 9,957 
trels were cured in pickle. ‘The develop- 
ment of the herring fishery of the Outer 
Hebrides continues; the trade may also be 
designated as one of fresh fish, the fish being 
only lightly salted, and sent by fast steamers 
to Liverpool and other southern ports for 
immediate consumption in the large towns 
of England. In the Firth of Forth the winter 
herring fishery was excellent, but on the 
north and north-east coasts of Scotland the 
winter fishery requires much improved har- 
bour accommodation before the fishing can 
be pursued with the necessary vigour. The 
new harbour in course of erection at Wick 
by the British Fishery Society will give to 
winter fishing upon this coast a character 
very different from that which it has yet 
assumed. The construction of harbours and 
extension of railways augment the wealth of 
the nation at large by enabling it to reap in 
fuller quantity and in greater perfection the 
rich harvests of the sea, which lie hidden all 
along its coasts. 

24. FisHeRtEs, IRELAND.—The report of 
the Commissioners of the Deep Sea and 
Coast Fishery, Ireland, states that in 1866 
there were 9,444 vessels registered, with 
37,479 men and 3,184 bouys—an. increase of 
455 vessels, 2,565 men, and 448 boys, since 
1865. The report states that a progressive 
improvement is taking place, but that. the 
mackerel fishing had been injuriously affected 
by gleomy weather, ‘The oyster-beds were 
recovering, and several fresh licences had 
been taken out. 89714 tons of fish had been 
conveyed by the railways during the year. 


25. VesseEts Burt, &c. —In 1866, of 
vessels built in the United Kingdom there 
were 854 timber sailing vessels, tonnage 
134810; 115 iron sailing vessels, tonnage 
77,808; 54 timber steam vessels, tonnage 
3.8275 and 300 iron steam vessels, tonnage 
129,684. In the colonies— chiefly in the 
North American colouies—there were built 
gos timber sailing vessels, tonnage 167,906; 
iron sailing vessels 2, tonnage 158; timber 
steam vessels 17, tonnage 1,992; and 8 iron 
steamers, tonnage 988. <A total of 2,255 
vessels, tonnage 512,233. 


26. Wrecks.— From the Wreck Register 
of the Board of Trade, and the Annual Report 
of the Royal-National Lifeboat. Institution, 
we gather that the total number of wrecks 
and casualties from all causes on the coasts 
of the United Kingdom and the adjoining 
seas, Was 1,787 in 1866, occasioning the loss 
of 602 lives. In affording assistance in these 


casualties the Lifeboat Institution has been 


32,9011, and reached 9894651. 658,146 
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veiy effective. In the year 426 persons 
were rescued by their boats, and 17 vessels 
saved ; and 495 others were saved by shore- 
boats, &c., for which the Institution grant 
rewards to those who have effected the 
rescue; there were also 350 lives saved by 
the rocket apparatus, which is worked by 
the coastguard ; 123 being thus saved from 
one vessel, The Institution has now under 
its charge 174 boats at various parts of the 
coast. ‘The analysis of wrecks issued by the 
Statistical Committee of Lioyd’s takes a 
wider range, and gives a statement of 11,711 
casualties in all parts of the world, with a 
loss of 2,644 lives. Of the casualties, 10,627 
happened to sailing vessels, and 1,084 to 
steamers. Of the whole number, 1,958 had 
come in collision, when 198 were sunk, and 
498 escaped with little injury ; 173 suffered 
from fire. In 2,234 cases the vessels were 
wholly lost, and in 1,946 the cargo was en- 
tirely lost. Of these interesting returns, that 
of 1866 is the first complete year, only a re- 
turn of the previous six months having been 
hitherto published. 

27. Propuce.—In the year 1866 
80,879 oxen and bulls were exported from 
Ireland to Great Britain, being more than 
double the number in the preceding year; 
284,002 cows, the number in 1865 being 
under 200,000; 34,350 calves, or more than 
double the number in 1865; 398,846 sheep, 
as against 332,851 in 1865; and 504,224 
swine, against 383,452 in 1865. In the same 
year 1,523,460 quarters of Irish grain (in- 
cluding meal and flour), of the value of 
1,837,4382., were exported to Great Britain 
44,0co quarters more than in 1865, and 2,365 
quarters of foreign growth, of the value of 
3,786.3 and there were imported 370,096 
quarters of British or foreign growth, of the 
value of 685,120l. In 1866 there were ex- 
ported 1,103,510 gallons of home-made spirits, 
a rather smaller quantity than in 1865. 


28. Mrnerats.—The following statement 
of the minerals raised in the United Kingdom 
in 1866, and their estimated value at the 
place of production. is from Mineral Statistics 


prepared by Mr. R. Hunt, of the Record | 
Office of the Museum of Practical Geology :— | 


Minerals 
Raised. 


Estimated 
Value. 


Coals 
Iron Ore 
Lead 
Zinc 


Pyrites 135 ,402 


Metals Raised. 
4,530,051 tons £11,326,127 


174.951 
69,916 


The total value of our mineral produc- 
tions for the year 1866 was, according to Mr. 
Hunt’s return and estimate :-— 
Metals obtained from the ores 

raised from the mines of 

the United Kingdom 
Coals—estimated price at the 

place of production . . 
Earthy Minerals (not includ- 

ing building stones) ° 


£14,954,695 
25,407,635 
1, 350,000 


£41,912, 330 
29. Corron.—The total amount imported 
in 1866 was 1,377,129,936 lbs. against 
977,978,288 lbs. in 1865, and 388,952,368 lbs, 
were exported, an increase of 86,043,440 Ibs. 
over the exports of the previous year. Of 
the total, 520,057,440 lhs. came from the 
United States, four times as much as in the 
previous year; from the Bahamas only 
841,680 lbs. and only 352,240 lbs. from 
exico, instead of the 36.664.880 Ibs. of 1865 ; 
3,134,656 lbs. from the British West Indies ; 
11,599,280 lbs. from Venezuela and New Gra- 
nada ; 68,522,496 lbs. from Brazil ; 11.490,752 
Ibs. from the Mediterranean ; 118,260,800 lbs, 
from Egypt; from British Possessions in the 
East Indies, 615,302,240 Ibs.; from China, 
5,837,440 Ibs.; and from Japan, 46,032 lbs. 
From other: countries came 21,684,880. Ibs. 
The whole shows that the United States has 
no longer a-monopoly of the supply; that 
the variations of produce from various cir- 
cumstances are very large; but that where 
one source fails others seem to be ready to 
supply its place. 


30. Woot.—The total quantity imported 
in 1866 was 239,358,689 lbs., an increase of 
27,151,942 Ibs. over that of 1865; and of 
this, 66,573,488 Ibs. were exported. Of the 
total, 113,773,694 Ibs. came from British 
Settlements in Australia; 25,679,969 Ibs. 
from British Possessions in the East Indies ; 
29,249,000 lbs. from British Possessions in 
South Africa. Spain supplied only 123,058 
Ibs.; Germany, 10,304,978 lbs. ; other coun- 
tries in Europe, 32,182,624 Ibs.; South 
America, 21,152,277 Ibs.; and other coun- 
tries, 6,893.089 lbs. A total of 168,702,663 
Ibs. from © British Possessions, against 
"0,656,089 Ibs. from: all other parts, less than 
a third, although alpaca wool, which is all 
foreign, is included in the return. 

31. Copper, Tin. Zinc, AND LEAD.—In 
1866 there were imported into the United 


098 Kingdom 94,660 tons of copper ore; 34.887 


tons of regulus; 10,937 tons of unwrought 
copper in bricks, pigs, &c.; 409 tons of old 
copper for remanufacturing; 10,063 tons 
partly wrought in bars, &.; 270 tons in 
plates and coins; and 9.4751. in. value for 
manufactures and engraved copper-plates. 
There were re-exported 3,678 tons of the un- 
wrought foreign copper, and 10,414 tons of 
that in bars, rods, &c. Of British copper there 
were exported 28,424 tons of various kinds, 

Of Tin there were imported 5,523 tons, 
and of tin-ore and regulus 395 tons, and 
there were exported 1,083 tons of the foreign 
and 4,280 tons of British. 
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Of Zrxc there were imported 29,239 tons, 
of zinc-ore 13,674 tons, and of oxide of zine 
1,352 tons. There were exported 3,449 tons 
of foreign, and 5,454 tons of British. 

Of Leap there were imported 36,946 tons 
of pig and sheet, 10,155 of lead ore, 77 tons 
of red lead, and 1,058 tons of white lead. 
There were exported 191 tons of ore, 20,563 
tons of pig, 4,728 tons of rolled and sheet, 
2,097 tons of piping, 2,653 tons of shot, 465 
tons of litharge, 2,918 tons of red lead, and 
4,798 tons of white lead. 


32. British Sprrirs.—In the year 1866 
there were 25,567,962 gallons of proof spirits 
distilled in the United Kingdom; a decrease 
of 1,182,722 gallons. In England the quan- 
tity distilled was 4,760,342 gallons ; in Ire- 
land, 5,808,501 gallons ; and in Scotland only 
11,999,119 gallons, a decrease of 1,446,673 
gallons—England and Ireland having some- 
what increased. There were 22,216,390 gal- 
lons taken for constimption, paying tos. per 
gallon duty, of which England consumed 
11,717,111 gallons ; Scotland, 5,462,465 gal- 
lons; and Ireland, 5,036,814 gallons. All 
were in excess of the previous year, and the 
total increase of consumption was 1,405,235 
gallons. At the end of the year there were 
12,618,232 gallons in bonded stores in the 
United Kingdom. 


33. Matt anp Hops.—In the year 1866 
there were 52,281,222 bushels of malt charged 
with duty in the United Kingdom, the 
duty amounting to 7,089,248/. Of the total 
50,217,828 were used for home consumption, 
and 2,361,482 quarters of foreign barley were 
imported. Of hops 69,788 cwts. of foreign 
were imported in the year ending Michael- 
mas, 1866, and 13,425 cwts. were re-exported. 
Of British hops, for the same period, 31,022 
cwts. were exported, of which 13,328 cwts. 
went to Australia, and 10,288 cwts. to the 
United States. From Feb. 15, 1866, to March, 
31, 1864, there were exported 718,372 bushels 
of malt. The 1 brewers (2,575) con- 
sumed 38,469,582 bushels of malt; 21,3297 
victuallers brewing their own beer, con- 
sumed 8,594,805 bushels; and 10,481 persons 
licensed to sell beer to be drunk on or off 
the premises, consumed 3,978,322 bushels. 


34. BEER AND BREWERS.—In 1866 there 
were exported 784,955 barrels of beer, an in- 
crease over the preceding year of 
There were 37,776 persons licensed in the 
same year as common brewers, of whom up- 
wards of 30,000 were licensed as brewing 
less than 1,000 barrels, and more than 5,000 as 
beginners at the 12s. 6d.duty. Two breweries 
paid as brewing over 600,000 barrels, and 
eighteen for brewing between 100,000 and 
500,000 barrels. There persons 
licensed to sell beer as victuallers, of whom 
67,730 were in England, 12,472 in Scotland, 
and 15,541 in Ireland. ‘There were also 
44,607 persons licensed to sell beer (in Eng- 
land only) to be drunk on the premises, and 
3,063 licensed to sell beer not to be drunk on 
the premises. 


35. Coats.—The coals, cinders, and culm 
shipped and sent coastwise in 1866 was 
10,720,824 tons, a decrease of 197,433 tons 
from the previous year. 3,033,193 tons of 
coal were brought coastwise into the port of 
London, and 2,969,869 tons by inland naviga- 
tion and railway, making in all 6,003,062 
tons, an increase of 93,113 tons over the 
previous year, the increase again being 
wholly on the inland transmission. 9,953,712 
tons of coal, cinders, and culm, of the declared 
value of §5,102,8051. were exported in 1866 
from the United Kingdom to foreign coun- 
tries and the colonies: this is an increase in 
quantity of 783,235 tons over She preceding 
year, and of 675,6281. in value. e largest 
exportation was to France, which received 
1,931,236 tons. 


36. THe TrapE—The value of 
the imports from British India in 1866 was 
36,897,7431., as compared with 37,395,452I. 
in 1865, 52,295,599). in 1864, 48,434,740l. in 
1863, 34,133,521. in 1862, 21,968,7521. in 
1861, 15,106,597/. in 1860, 15,244,869/. in 
1859, 14,989,0301. in 1858, and 18,650,223/. 
in 1857. e high price of cotton, and the 
large imports of that staple from India since 
1861, have swelled the totals of the last few 
years; but there is no doubt that our com- 
mercial relations with India have received a 
large and permanent expansion. 


IV.—CrimeE, Poitce, anp Law. 


3). CRIMINAL OFFENCES, ScOTLAND.—The 
returns of criminal offenders in Scotland 
for 1866 show that the total number of per- 
sons committed for trial, or bailed, for the 
year, was 3,003, of whom 2,202 were males 
and 801 females, a decrease from 1865 of 68 
males and 46 females. Of the total 692 could 
neither read nor write, 1,737 could only read 
and write imperfectly, 488 could read and 
write well, and 75 had received a superior 
education, leaving 11 unaccounted for. As to 
the offences, they are thus classed in the 
tables :—Offences against the person, 884; 
against property committed with violence, 
336; against property without violence, 
1,443 3; malicious offences against property, 


62; forgery and offences against currency 
503 other offences not included in the fore- 
going classes, 228. Of the 3,003 offenders, 
434 were discharged without trial; 2,555 
were tried, and of these 2,292 were con- 
victed, 16 were outlawed, 1 was found in- 
sane on arraignment and detained, 61 were 
found not guilty, and 199 not proven. Of 
those convicted 2 were found guilty of mur- 
der, and were executed; 184 were sentenced 
to various periods of penal servitude varying 
from life to 4 years; 1,849 to imprison- 
ment for from 3 years to less than one 
month; 37 sent to reformatory schools, and 
189 _ be whipped, fined, or discharged on 
sure 
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38. Poticr, ScoTrtanp.—In A) 1864, 
the police of Scotland consisted of 1,093 for 
the counties, an increase of 21 over the pre- 
vious year, giving 1 for every 1,832 of the 
inhabitants; and 1,801 for the burghs, an 
increase in the year of 3, giving 1 to 648 of 
the inhabitants. All the counties, except 
Cromarty, in which there is no policeman 
whatever either for town or county, were 
reported efficiently provided; and all the 
burghs with a population over 5,000; but 
11 of the smaller burghs, with a population 
below 5,000, are still reported as inefficient. 
The number of vagrancy cases reported was 

9,314, of which 10,753 were of children, a 
pad ne on the whole of 9,002 from the pre- 
vious year; but they had increased in Wig- 
ton by 605, and decreased in Edinburgh by 
295, in Selkirk by 1,005, and in Kirkcud- 
bright by 2,458. 

39. METROPOLITAN PoLice.—The expendi- 
ture on the staff at the head office at White- 
hall for 1866 was 15,9811. The police force on 
Jan. 1, 18647, consisted of 27 superintendents, 


221 inspectors, 818 sergeants, and 6,482 con- 
stables; a total of 7,548, an increase of 55 
over the preceding year. The pay, clothing, 
and equipment of this force cost 427,7451.; 
and the total expenditure for the year was 
622,696. The total receipts, including a 
balance of 104,644l., was 715,5461.; leaving 
a balance of 92,8501. The amount received 
from the parishes at 6d. in the pound, on 
an estimated rental of 15,996,3211., was 
383,1330.3 from the Treasury, 143,6331.; the 
other items of receipt are for special services 
at Museums, Galleries, Public Places, &c. &c. 


40. Dustin Potice.—For the year 1866 
there were 53,0001, received from the Trea- 
sury, and 45,2051. raised by the town. ‘The 
expenditure was 91,1631., of which 48,3311. 
was for the pay of the force, with 2,430l. as 
extra pay and for rewards, and 19,1591. for 
pensions; clothing and equipments cost 
3,6361., and fuel and light 1,569. There was 
a balance in hand on Jan. 1, of 4,1611., 
which was increased to 9,2931. on Dec. 31. 


V.—Poor Laws, 


POPULATION, ETC, 


41. Summary of the Amounts ExpEeNpDED for IN-MAINTENANCE and 
Ovut-poor RELIEF, during the Half-Year ended at Lady-day, 1867, 
in 655 Unions and SINGLE PaRIsHES, under Boards of Guardians. 


Union Counties. 


Cost of Inemaintenance and 


Population, Out-door Relief. 


1861, 


In-main- 


tenance, Total. 


I.—THE METROPOLIS. 
1. Middlesex (part) . 
2. Surrey (part) . . 
3. Kent (part) . 


£. £. 

2,029,192 |166,2 28 292,339 
579,748 | 35,015 
193,427 | 8,983 


Totals .. 


2,802,367 | 210,226 | 195,787 


2. Surrey (part) . 
3. Kent (part). . 
4. Sussex . . . 
5. Southampton . 


. Berks, . 


258,946 27,158 
543,549 47,598 
341,827 41,042 
455,587 54,287 
205,625 25,423 


Totals .. 


1,805,534 196, 108 


) 

I. esex : 
Hertford . 
Buckingham 
g. Oxford . . 


DW AW NOI N 


10, Northampton 
11. Huntingdon .. 
12. Bedford . . 


13, Cambridge . 


187,325 13,425 
1775452 | 21,774 
147,126 22,162. 
171,057 098 | 23,266 
230,964 35,005 

59,137 12932 
140,479 17,958 
181,552 | 29,779 


Totals .. 


1,295,152 171,301 


EASTERN. 
16 Norfolk . . . 


379,699 55,670 
3352499 43,700 
427,122 59,167 


Totals . 


1,142,230 158,538 
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Cost of In-maintenance and 
Population, Out-door Relief. 


1861, 
Union Counties. Total. 


17. Wilts. . . A 235,027 37,025 46,012 
18. Dorset . . . 182,193 27,088 31,498 
19. Devon . . ‘ 589,159 869 | 64,453 "8,322 
20. Cornwall. 362,409 2152 33,719 
21. Somerset . 463,286 58,446 41,504 


Totals . . 1,833,074 214,164 | 261,055 


22. Gloucester . 442,983 | 47,43 ’ 

23. Hereford . 106,796 12,703 
24. Salop. . . 14,591 21,519 
25. Stafford . . 42,853 61,085 
26. Worcester . 294,901 20,933 27,418 
27. Warwick. . 1,334 49,951 59,199 


Totals . . 67 | 2,434,614 179,467 | 248,642 


28. Leicester . . 243,636 | » 22,494 29,772 
29. Rutland. . . 23,479 739 2,760 3,469 
30. Lincoln 403,850 50,405 65,085 


31. Nottingham . 323,784 25,780 34,295 
32. Derby . . 293, 223 14,421 19,506 


Totals . . 1,287,972 115,860 | 148,127 


33. Chester . . 469,577 33,178 
34. Lancaster . . . 2,453: 113,681 


Totals .. 2,923,487 146,859 | 243,238 


IX.—York. 
35. West Riding. . 1,420, 107 85,239 115,230 
36. East Riding. . 273,674 15,93 22,860 
37. North Riding . 205,452 16,003 20,006 


Totals . 1,899,233 117,178 | 158,096 


_ X.—NoRTHERN. 
38. Durham... . 542,125 37,011 46, 605 
39. Northumberland . 255.204 325355 39383 

94 


40. Cumberland. 205, 2 18,588 
41. Westmoreland . IIo | 60, 5,250 


| 1,151,332 109,826 


42. Monmouth . . 164 196,977 26,496 
43. South Wales. 683 699,649 598 
44. North Wales 372 414,483 | 6,26 


Totals . . 1,219 | 1,311,109 191,068 
14,695 | 19,886,104 | [2,459,918 
5 


Residue of the Kingdom 180,120 


| 


_, * Inclusive of the Scilly Islands, 
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42. Poor Retter, Exctanp.—The returns 
issued by the Poor-Law Board (less than 1 
per cent. of the parishes making no return) 
show that the number of paupers in receipt 
of relief at the end of the year 1866 was 

3,200, an increase of 81,175 over the num- 

r at’ the end of 1865. The indoor paupers 
on Jan. 1, 1867, were 148,195; the outdoor, 
815,005. 201,511 were men, 411,136 women, 
345,877. children, 5,027 vagrants; 416,310 
were able-bodied, 501,124 not able-bodied, 
and 41,ogoinsane. Of the able-bodied, 41,729 
were men, and 116,579 women ; and 258,002 
children. were relieved with their parents 
classed among the able-bodied adults ; of the 
not able-bodied, 142,193 were men, 271,864 
women, 84,067 children; and of the insane, 
17,589 were men, 22,693 women, 808 children. 
The number of able-bodied adult paupers 
relieved was 158,308, an increase of 8,988, or 
6 per cent. over the number on the 1st of 
January, 1866. Receiving indoor relief there 
were 47,049 men, 46,276 women, 51,304 
children, 3,566 vagrants not otherwise 
classed; or classing otherwise, 41,936 able- 
bodied, 92,176 not able-bodied, 10,517 insane, 
3,566 vagrants, ‘The expenditure for the 
relief of the poor of England and Wales 
in the year ending at Lady Day, 1866, 
amounted to 6,439,515/., an increase of 2°8 
per cent, over the expenditure for the pre- 
ceding year, and raising the expenditure to 
6s. 13d. per head of the population. The 
net annual value of rateable property was 
93,638,4030.; ten years previously it was but 
71,840,2412. In the metropolis there was at 
Michaelmas, 1866, an increase of 16°3 per 
cent. in the number of paupers as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1865, and 
of 19°5 per cent. at Christmas; and in the 
east district these. increases were no less 
than 27 per cent. and 37°6 per cent. This 
was in a great measure attributable to the 
convulsions of trade in 1866, and which in 
Poplar and various parishes bordering on the 
Thames produced so much distress among 
the labouring classes connected with ship- 
building and the shipping trade generally. 


43. Poor Rewer, Scortanp.—The num- 
ber of nnassessed parishes was reduced to 
104 in 1866, or four less than in 1865, and these 
raised the assessed parishes to 781. The 
number of parishes that have poor-houses, 
either singly or in combination, was 326, or 
26 more than in 1865, and when those are 
compieted which were in course of erection 
or [been resolved on, there would be 
385, with an aggregate population. of 
2,092,750. The poor-houses in operation 
were §8, an increase of 2 only, with accom- 
modation for £3,630 inmates, an increase of 
232: four other houses are in course of 
building, and four more have had their sites 
or .plans approved by the Commissioners. 
For the year ending May 14, 1866, the total 
expenditure was 783,121., of which 590,2741. 
wes expended for the relief of the poor on 


the register, 31,6872. on medical relief, 24,639). | . 


in relief of the casual poor, the remainder in 
management, buildings, &c...The number of 
Tegistered poor relieved was 97,166, a de- 


crease Of 2,390; of the casual poor, 44,093, 
a decrease-of 3,134; the number of insane 
or fatuous poor receiving relief was 6,45753 
the number of orphans or deserted children 
relieved was 6,912. ‘Ihe total amount of 
money received was '796,5741., of which 
730,8491. was derived from assessments, the 
remainder from voluntary contributions, 
endowments, and 6,363/. from loans. 


44. Pauper Lunatics Ipiors.—On 
the rst of Jan., 1867, there were in England 
and Wales 42,770 pauper lunatics and 
idiots chargeable to unions, parishes, and 
counties. Of this number 24,152, were in 
asylums, 4,407 in hospitals and licensed 
houses, 2,732 in workhouses, and 6,638 re- 
siding with friends or elsewhere. The 
largest proportion exists in the county of 
Wilts, there being 1 to every 324 of. the 
population, and the smallest proportion in 
Glamorganshire, with a total of 476 pauper 
lunatics and idiots, or 1 in 758 of the popu- 
lation, 

45. BrrtHs, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, 
ENGLAND.—In the year 1866, according to 
the Registrar-General’s Returns, there were 
registered 753,188 births, 5,318 more than 
in 1865. Of the total number 384,742 were 
males and 368,446 were females. In the 
year there had been 187,519 marriages, I, 
more than in 1865. The deaths amoun 
to 500,938, or 9,778 more than in 1865. Of 
the deaths 256,852 were of males, and 
244,086 of females, the greatest number 
occurring in the quarter ending with March ; 
the greatest number of the births is in the 
same quarter, and of the marriages in the 
quarter ending with December. 


46. Brrtus, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, SCOT- 
LAND.—In the year 1866 there were, accord- 
ing to the Registrar-General’s Returns, 
113,639 births, of which 58,415 were males 
and 55,224 were females, and of the whole 
11,560. were illegitimate. The greatest 
number of births, 10,329, occurred in May; 
the'smallest recorded number, 8,612, was in 
September. The total number of deaths was 
41,273, an increase of 452 over 1865. Of the 
total, 35,369 were of males and 35,904 were of 
females. e greatest number of deaths, 
6,540, occurred in May, the fewest, 4,712, as 
in preceding years, in September. The num- 
ber of marriages was 23,629, of which 3,493 
took place in June, 3,129 in December, while 
in May, which is regarded as an uniucky 
month for marriages by many, there were 
only 1,056. In the town districts the death- 
rate was 2°67 per cent., the birth-rate 3°94 
per .cent.; and the marriage-rate o-go per 
cent. In the rural districts the death-rate 
was 1°98 per cent.; the birth-rate 3°21 per 
cent,; and the marriage-rate o'57 per cent. 
The illegitimate births were 9'9 per cent. in, 
the town districts, and 10°5 per cent. in the 


4). Bras, DEaTas, AND Maritaces, 
InELAND.—In 1366 there were.146,234 births. 
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71,024 females ; the deaths numbered 93,598, 
of whom 46,474 were males, and 47,124. fe- 
males. The births and deaths show a natural 
increase of 52,639, Which, however, is more 
than counterbalanced by the emigration, 
There were 30,151 marriages registered, of 
which 12,014 were in the quarter ending 
March 31 ; while there were but 5,578 in that 
ending on September 30. The births and 
deaths are alike in their proportions in the 
same quarters. The bi 

marter were 40,088, in September 33,580; 

é deaths in March were 27,824, in Sep- 
tember 18,751. 


ihe: ACCIDENTS IN THE METROPOLIS.— 

there were 20g persons killed by horses 
and carriages of various kinds. In 1865 the 
number was 232. No account is given of 
persons injured, although seriously, being 
confined to those which were fatal. Of the 
205 deaths in [1866 falls from vehicles occa- 


sioned 36, and 17 arose from collisions, being 
knocked down by, or thrown out of vehicles, 
Of those occasioned by being run over, 14 
were by omnibuses, 7 by carriages, 25 by 
cabs, and ro5 by carts, vans, and other heavy 
vehicles. Of persons run over about 77 per 
cent. were es, and 23 per cent. females, 
Among males about 26 per cent. were chil- 
dren under ten years of age, and of females 
of the like age the proportion was 60 per 
t. 


in the March | cen 


49. Factory Acctpents.—In thé half. 
year ending April, 1867, the reports of the 
inspectors show a total of 2,390 accidents, 
Of these 44 were deaths, 305 rendered am- 
putations necessary, and 306 caused fracture 
of limbs or bones. The inspectors report 
well as to the working of the Factory Act in 
the Potteries, and recommend its application 


to dye and bleach works, 


VI.—EMIGRATION AND 


“50. Exicration. —'The Twenty-seventh 
Annual Report. of the Emigration Commis- 
sioners states that in the year 1866 ‘the 
number of persons emigrating from the 
United’ Kingdom was 204,382, of whom 
125,596 were males, and 9,286 females; 
192,187 were adults, and of these 19,777 of 
the males were ‘married, and 82,448 were 
single; of the females 22,801 were married, 
and-37,161 were single. Of children under 
twelve years of age and infants there were 
35,266, of whom 18,674 were males, and 
16,592 females ; and there were 5,07) males 
and 2,732 females whose ages were not 
Stated. Of the total number 58,856 were 
English, 12,307 Scotch, 98,890 Irish, 26,691 
foreigners, and 8,138 not distinguished. Of 
the whole, 161,000 went to the United States; 
13,255 to British North America ; 24,097 to 
Australia and New Zealand; and 6,530 to 

The emigration of 1866 was less 


January, and 233 lives were lost; and the 
‘Monarch of the Seas left Liverpool in March, 
and crew, and has 


n heard. of. olera attacked 
bound for thé United States, 
fore reaching New York. In 


CoLonrau STATISTICS, 


deaths _ portion occurred in the steam- 
vessels, which are now generally adopted, 
though the fare is higher, forming 0°86 per 
cent, of the whole. The Commissioners 
sent out during the year 5,632 souls; of 
whom 1,031 went to New South Wales, 396 
being single women; 558 to Queensland, of 
whom 252 were single women ; 738 to Vic- 
toria, of whom 58} were single ‘women; 
3,087 to South Australia, of whom 681 were 
single’ women ; 114 to Western Australia, 
of whom 68 were single women. There 
were 2 sent to the Cape of Good Hope, 68 to 
Natal, and 27 to the Falkland Islands. Of 
the total 2,038 were English, 746 Scotch, 
2,847 Irish, and r foreigner. The Com- 
missioners notice the want’ of domestic 
servants in Australia, 

51. New Watrs.—On December 
31, 1865, the population of the ‘colony was 
411, 388, an increase over 1864 of 18,799; the 
number of births in the year had been ‘17,283 
of deaths 6,596; the number of immigrants 
introduced at the public expense had been 
2,717, at a cost of 34,1791., and 641 had 
arrived by sea ‘at their ‘own'expense. The 
income derived from land of various deé- 
scriptions in 1865 was 532,0241., in 1866 it 
was 547,1380., of which 226,452l.-was from 
actual sales, and 22,5311. from rents and 


,| assessments on pastoral runs. The duty 
-| and. fees for escort on gold produced only 


27,4101. The total ‘revenue was 
1,938,6561., and 298,5780.'was raised by loan. 
The total was 2,315,7941. The 
exports in 1865 were valued at 8,191,170l., 
showing a decrease of 304;8031 in the ex- 
port of gold, and an increase of 4,379/., in 
the export of ‘wool: The 4in 1865 
were valued at 9,928,595%. ‘extent -of 
land alienated in the colony was stated to be 
7,900,360 -acres ; of -unalienated 93,852,305 
acres, The number of horned” “and 
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| than that of 1865 by 4,919, and less than in any | 
: year since 1862. ‘The emigration continues | 
| be the largest to the United States, and | 
a was chiefly supplied from: Ireland, whence 
tg the emigration exceeded: that of 1865 by 
; - 4,509 souls, and out of the total there were 
36,423. single men. The foreigners were 
Germans, Norwegians, and 
wedes, of whom 22,372 went to the United 
States.: The-sums remitted in 1866, as far 
as the Commissioners have information 
amounted to 498,0281. The mortality in th 
year had been large, on account of accidents 
and the cholera, The London foundered in 
not ‘since bee 
five ships, all 
-and died 
: all the other ships there were but 56 deaths 
in sailing ships, and 84 in steam-vessels, 
‘mortality of 17 per rooo. The’ fewest 
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sheep in the colony on the 31st of March 
in 1865, was, 1,924,119 horned cattle, 
8,271,520 sheep, and 164,154 pigs, in 1866, 
1,961,905 horned cattle, 8,132,511 sheep, and 
146,901 pigs, showing an increase of 37,786 
horned cattle, with a decrease of 1 39,009° 
sheep, and 23,253 pigs. It may be sta 
here that stock is increasing so fast in Aus- 
tralia generally,’ that in May, 1867, a com- 

y was formed for establishing a depot at 
fia, on the Murrumbidgee, for boiling down 
10,000 sheep.a week for the sake of the fat, 
and another company for preparing Essence 
of Meat to be sent to Europe, 


Vicrorta—On January 1, 1865, the 
population was 605,501, on December 31 
it was 626,639; there had been an immi- 
gration of 10,862 persons from the United 
Kingdom, 18,405 from neighbouring co- 
lonies, and 1,709 foreigners, a total of 30,976, 
of whom 25,872 were unassisted. ‘The 
Registrar General of the colony states, that 
the excess of arrivals over departures was 
only 5,684. Of the total population, 258,247 
were employed at the gold diggings on 
September 30th, 1866, of whom 227,486 
were Europeans, the remainder Chinese. 
The number of births had been 25,915; the 
deaths 10,461, the marriages 4,497. The 
value of the imports in 1865 was 13,25",53'71. 
against 14,974,8150. im 1864. The exports 
amounted to 13,150,7481. 13,898,3840. 
in the previous year. The value of the 
colonial produce exported in each of the 
years 1864 and 1865 was as follows :—Gold, 
6,206,2391. and 6,190,311. ; Wool, 3,250,1281. 
and 3,315,109. ; tallow, 60,2301, and 15,5661. ; 
hides and skins, 102,724l. and 83,3611. 
The total revenue of 1865 amounted to 
3,058,3380.; and the disbursements for the 
service of the year were 3229747" The 
Customs revenue was 1,256,6861. The 
public debt on the 31st of December, 1865, 
was 8,933,445. A detailed report of agri- 
cultural statistics for the year ending 
March 31, 1866, records the number of 
holdings at 20,063, or 1,708 more than in 
the previous year. ‘The average size of each 
holding was 338 acres, that of each farm 
was 102 acres, Of the occupiers 72 per 
cent. were freeholders, either wholly or 
partially, and 28 per cent, were tenants, 
The area of the entire colony was 55,5'71,840 
acres ; 6,985,225 acres were occupied, of 
which 5,357,962 were enclosed, and 530,196 
acres were under cultivation. The 178,628 
acres junder wheat produced 3,514,227 
bushels, which was as the 
year had been one of drought. The extent 


of area under vines increased from 13,027 

acres in 1865 to 18,063 acres in 1866, but 

the number of vines, including cuttings, 

amounted only to 8,199,618, being a falling 

off of 550,790 on the numbers returned in 
is 


1865, reduction, however, was among 
the young vines, and resulted from the 
cuttings failing to strike, owing to drought. 
The grapes gathered amounted to 49,749 cwt. 
of 31,686 cwt. were 
or , and produced 176,95 lons 0 
the former, and. 995 gallons of ihe latter. 
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The live stock returns record 121,051 horses 
in the colony in 1865-6, 621,337 cattle, 
8,835,380 sheep, and 45,869 pigs. These 
figures, as compared with those of the 
previous year, show an increase in the 
numbers of horses and sheep, but a decrease 
in the cattle of 19,288, and in jthe number 
of pigs of 37,661. At Melbourne the mean 
temperature of the year was 56°5 deg., and 
the rainfall was 159 inches. 


§3. QUEENSLAND.—The number of immi- 
grants in 1865 was 12,750, of whom 1,485 
were sent by the Emigration Commissioners , 
9404 went in ships belonging to the Black 

l line, and 1,771 went from German 
ports; but the annual report of the Com- 
missioners only give 84,775 as the total 
population on December 31, 1865, of whom 
53,297 were males, and 34,478 were females. 
The extent of land sold in 1865 was 145,79 
acres, pes 224,4031., an increase of 
13,6771. over the preceding year ; and there 
were 14,414 acres under cultivation, an 
increase of 2,407 acres. The total amount 
of land alienated in fee was 580,034 acres 
on December 31, 1865. The horses num- 
bered 51,091, an increase of 10,413; the 
horned cattle numbered 887,856, an increase 
of 5,783 over 1864; the sheep numbered 
6,810,005, an increase of 1,144,671; and the 
pigs numbered 14,889. an increase of 2,122. 
The imports in 1865 were valued at 
2,505,5591., am increase over 1864 of 
237,6051.; the exports at 1,153,4641., a de- 
crease of 93,5901. The revenue of 1865 was 
631,4311., the expenditure 617,9061. An Act - 
by the legislature of 1865 provides that all 
Crown lands that have been surveyed, and 
not lying within two miles of a town or vil- 
lage which have been offered and not sold 
by auction, are to be open to lease for eight 
years to the first applicant at a rent of 
2s. 6d. per acre, to paid in advance, 
where the upset price is 20s., if it be higher, 
the ave to be raised in proportion; at 
the end of the eight years the holder to be 
entitled to a grant in fee simple. No indi- 
vidual, partnership, or company, to become 
the lessee in any one year of more than 
2,560 acres; no transfer or assignment can 
be made without registering the same with 
the Surveyor-General, and a fee of tos. is to 
be paid for each registration. A new town has 
been founded near Cape York, to be called 
Burketown, in memory of the brave but up- 
fortunate explorer, which is thriving rapidly. 


cluded: 316,477 acres, an increase of 96,305 

acres over t of 1864, and producing 

510,2681., an increase of 244,268I., a re- 

markable rise from an average of 11. 3s. 6d. 

toa fraction over 10, 178. per acre.- “ The 
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54. South AvusTRALIA.—The population | 
on Sees 31, 1865, consisted of 80,686 ae 
males, and 75,919 females, a total of 156,605, | ate 
and an increase of 9,264 over the preceding Fs > be 
year; the increase was by an 
excess of births over deaths of 4,498, and bey Le 
an immigration of 4.766, of whom 3,097 "Te ns 
were despatched by the Emigration Com- | (. 4 
missioners. ‘The land sales in the year in- 1 kB 
| | | 
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area of the counties and pastoral districts, 
of the colony,” say the Commissioners, “ is 
18,576,000. acres. The extent of land sold 
to the 31st of December, 1865, was 3,023,264 
acres. The extent of land enclosed was 
3,765,007 acres, of which 659,552 acres were 
under cultivation. The number of horned 
cattle in the colony was 158,057; of sheep, 
3,779,308. This isa considerable decrease as 
compared with 1864, when the numbers were 
204,892 and 4,106,230 respectively.” In May, 
1867, the enclosed land amounted to 4,5 39,089 
acres, of which 739,714 were under ti . 
and the wheat crop had been most prolific. 
The number of horned cattle had fallen to 
123,820, but sheep had increased to 3,911,610. 
The settlement made at Adam’s Bay in 1864 
had not been successful; a number of the 
settlers had returned to Adelaide, anda party 
had been sent to make a fresh survey, to 
ascertain the capabilities of the district, and 
to choose a fresh site. Two Acts were 
in 1866 to facilitate the granting of 

ds.on lease. The revenue of the colony 

in was 1,089,1281., an increase of 
313,2912. over that of 1864; the expenditure, 
790,5041., an increase of 163,815. The 
imports were valued at 2,552,407/., an in- 
crease of 429,484l. over those of 1864, ex- 
clusive of a re-exportation to the value of 
375, the exports at 3,129,8461., a 


decrease of 175,6991. ‘There are 56 miles of 
ys open, on which in con- 
veyed 402,550 passengers, and 261,183 tons 
of merchand 


ize; and there were 855 miles of 
telgraph, along which were sent 112,344 
messages. The post carried 2,444,207 letters 
and 1,760,415 newspapers. 

“55. WESTERN AUsTRALIA.— The popula- 
tion of this colony on December 31, 1365 
Was 20,260, of whom 13,005 were males, and 
1,255 were females, an increase in the year 
of 789. There had been only 167 immi- 

of whom 114 were sent out by the 
igration Commissioners, of whom 68 
were single women, 5 single men, 32 mar- 
ried people, and 19 children. There were 
also despatched 583 convicts. The land- 

sales, licences, leases, &c., produced 15,6621., 

e expenditure 74,9851. settlers of the 

- abandoned a Camden Harbour, 
noticed in last year’s “Com ” had 
been removed to Port Walcott, near Nichol’s 

Bay, which is prospering. The total popu- 

lation of Australia, exclusive of the natives, 

is now 1,298,667. he 


56. TasMantA.—In 1865 the population 
Was 95,201, and the report explains the 
slow advance made, through the departures 
usually exceeding the arrivals. e mar- 

had been 591, the births 3,069, the 
deaths 1,263, the arrivals 3,597, the depar- 
tures 3,509, At this date only 4 females re- 
mained of the native population. Imports 
and exports have both been decreasing for 
some years. The imports of 1865 were 
estimated .at 762.3751. in value, a decrease 
of 145,890l. from the previous year; the 


exports (including imports re-exported) 
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880,9652., a decrease of 94,7651. The land 
under cultivation in Ske tea 250,386 acres, 
a decrease of 1,778 acres from the previous 
year. The wheat produced was 1,273,766 
bushels; that of oats was 688,740 bushels, 
of barley 101,504 bushels, 41,864 tons of 
poetics, 388,065 lbs. of tobacco, 160,982 
ushels of apples, The live stock in the 
colony comprised 22,152 horses, 36,624 pigs, 
or horned cattle, an increase of 219, 

he sheep are returned as having increased 
in number from 1,736,540 in 1864 to 
1,752,719 in 1865. There were 100 govern- 
ment schools, with 8,303 scholars, 


59. New ZEALAND.—By the Census taken 
in 1864, the European popula- 
tion, exclusive of the military, was found 
to be 1'1/2,158, and in December, 1865, it was 
estimated at 190,607, of whom 117,376 were 
males, and 3,231 were females. The 
number of immigrants who had arrived in 
the year numbered 18,916, and there were 
6,607 departures. The land-sales in 1865 
included 503,112 acres, producing 344.8361, 
a decrease of 252,8471. from the preceding 
year. were also ts of 85,502 
acres under remission certificates to military 
officers, or for old land claims. . The imports 
in 1865 were valued at 5,594.977/., a de- 
crease of 1,405,6781. from the preceding 
year; the exports at 3,713,218/., an increase 
of 311,5512. The total revenue for 1865 
was 1,436, In the year there had been 
2,235,658 letters delivered, and 1,812,249 
newspapers, foreign and domestic, The 
money orders issued numbered 17,236 for 
"8,5761.; and the money orders paid in 
the colony were 7,639 for 36,409/. Several 
land acts had been passed by the legisla- 
ture to facilitate the acquisition of land, 
to secure the ions of the natives, 
and to amend the Gold Fields Acts. This 
last empowers the governor to proclaim gold 
fields, to issue annual miner’s rights at a fee 
of 12., business annual licences at a fee of 51., 
with provisions as to water-rates, and for 
the ge of leases of alluvial ground for 
mining of not more than ten acres, or of 
400 yards by 200 yards on a quartz reef, for 
terms of not more than 15 years, and for 
seas a Mining Board to make bye- 

Ws. 
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58. Canapa.—In 1865 the ngpalation was 
estimated at 2,783,079. In the course of 
1866 the Emigration Commissioners report 
an immigration by the St. Lawrence of 
28,648 persons, of whom 11,687 were from 
the United Kingdom, 3,330 from Germany, 
13,506 from Sweden and Norway, and 125 
from other places, Of the steerage pas- 
sengers, who numbered 27,084, only 4,30. 
remained in the colony, while there arriv 
from and through the United States 9,092 
settiers. Of these last the Emigration 
Report states, “a considerable number were 
persons of wealth and intelligence, driven 
from the States by the pressure of taxation, 
and the increased cost of living ;” and ee 
“the demand for agricultural labourers 
female domestic servants continued through- 
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out the year far in excess of the supply.” 
Fresh branches of industry continue to be 
cultivated; the growth of flax, with flax 
mills and linen manufactories, woollen fac- 
tories in the eastern townships, and the 
manufacture of cheese. As the whole of 
our North American colonies are now in- 
corporated, except Prince Edward Island 
and Newfoundland, the trade with the 
mother country may well be given here, as 
will be always in future. In 1864 the 
value of the exports was 6,850,7300. ; in 1865 
it was 6,350,148/.; the value of the imports 
in 1864 was 6,269,6461.; in 1865 it was 
5,120,4981. 


59. Nova Scotia received 1,139 immi- 
grants in 1866, a large number com- 
pared with the usual amount. An official 
return gave the population as 349,300 in 
1865; Mr. W. H. Russell estimated it at 
370,000 in 1866. New roads have been 
formed for the convenience of the coal- 
miners and gold diggers; a railway extends 
from Halifax to Truro, a distance of 60 miles ; 
another of 33 miles connects Halifax with 
Windsor ; and a line is projected for connect- 
ing Nova Scotia and New Brunswick with 
Canada, Some canals have also been opened. 


60. New Brunswick had only 197 immi- 
grants in 1866, a considerable decrease from 
the usual number. The population in 1865 
was 272,780. The trade, according to the 
controller’s return, amounted in 1865 to 
for the imports, and 1,010,746l. 
forthe exports. The gross revenue amounted 
to 212,1631. To Prixce Epwarp Istanp 
and to NEWFOUNDLAND there had been no 
emigration. 


61. Brrrish CotuMsia.—The Emigration 
Commissioners report that 3,953 acres of 
country land in this colony were sold in the 
year 1866. Inthat year about 44,0001. were 
expended in opening and improving roads ; 
109 miles of waggon and sleigh road were 
opened for traffic in the year, and 375 miles 
of pack trail, making the extent of road 
open for traffic at the end of the year 560 
miles of waggon and sleigh road, and 863 
miles of pack trail. Above 17,0001. were 
expended on other yy works, among 
which was a lightship, which has been 
placed on the south sand head at the mouth 
of the Frazer river, and iron buoys marking 
the channel from the lightship into the 
river; some jails and court-houses at the 
new townships; and government offices. 
Up to October, 1866, only about 60,coo acres 
were settled by white men; but it has been 
ascertained that besides the valley of the 
Frazer there is much land available for pas- 
turage on the high plateaus, and at the foot 
of the western slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Discoveries of gold continued to be 
made; Wild Horse Creek in the Kootenay 
district was among the more recent. The 
report of the governor says the settled white 
Population in 1865 cannot be estimated at 
more than 6,000, with an addition of 3,000 
miners in the summer. There were also 
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about 3,000 Chinese, and 36,000 Indians, 
The revenue amounted to 116,1061. ; the ex- 
penditure to 141,762l., of which 57,1231. was 
expended on roads to the mining districts, 
and 16,9161. on public works, 


62. Ceyton.—At the end of 1865 there 
were 105,000 coolies employed on estates in 
Ceylon. In 1866 the number who arrived 
from India was 88,528; the number who 
left was 49,299. The average of deaths is 
supposed to be about 2 per cent. “Asa 
general rule the coolies are contented and 
well behaved, and are well treated by their 
employers. The government agents assert 
that they are better fed, housed, and cared 
for in Ceylon than in India.” The revenue, 
as stated in the governor’s report, was 
978,4921., an increase over 1864 of 110,764. ; 
the expenditure was 839,193. In the year 
28,1611. had been expended on civil and 
military works and roads, streets, and 
bridges. The imports were valued at 
5,022,1791., a decrease from the previous 
year of 504,851. ; the exports at 3,565,157l., 
an increase of 453,889/. 


63. Mauritius—The number of coolies 
who arrived in Mauritius in 1866 was 5,596, 
of whom 3,702 weremales, and 1,894 females. 
246,049, of whom on 99 were females; 
3,815 had lett for India during the year, 
8,244 had died, and there had been 6,812 
births. The number working under inden- 
ture at the end of 1865 was 86,578, of whom 


64,133 were re-engagements of old immi- 
grants. The total population is estimated 
in the governor’s report at 340,664. Cap- 
tured slaves are in future to be landed at 
the Seychelles before bringing them into 
Mauritius, but there had been no cap- 
ture in 1866. Measures had been adopted 
to give valid titles to the squatters in Sey- 
chelles; those who had a continuous occu- 
eva for thirty years at Is. per acre, for 

tween twenty and thirty years at 2s. per 
acre, and between ten and twenty at 3s. per 
acre, with about 6l. in each case for the 
expenses of the survey and title deeds, The 
export of sugar in 1865, according to the 
governor’s report, was 2,410,955 cwts.; the 
was 646,730l.; and the expenditure 
was 667,715. Two lines of railway are in pro- 


gress, one of which had been opened for pas- 
senger traffic. 
64. JAMAICcA.—Of this island the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners report only that an 
application had been made in 1866 for an 
importation of coolie labour, and that 1,705 
pereee had been despatched from India in 
arch of that year. The governor’s report 
tells us that the estimated population in 
1865 was 460,000; that the revenue had 
been 334,8771., raised by loans and other 
means to 32,7721.3 that the expenditure 
had been 383,994l.; that the public debt 


was 869,998/.; and the military and naval 


expenditure paid by the British government 


had been 164,934l. ‘*The taxation of the 
island” says 


e governor, “ averages 14s. 9d. 
M 2 
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municipal, parochial, and other rates, pay- 
ments for the support of the poor, light- 
‘houses, postal service, &c., and 39,7621. had 
been expended on roads.” ‘I'he imports 
were valued at 1,050,984!.; the exports at 
2,0041. The savings banks showed an 
rease in the year from 49,46ol. in 1864 to 
55,9451. in 1865, with 2,372 depositors, 


65. number of Indian 
immigrants on October 1, 1866, was 15,500, 
of whom 11,644 were males, and 3,856 
females; and of these 8,429 males and 
2,005 females were working under inden- 
ture, the remainder not under indenture. 
The export of sugar in 1865 had been 
555,835 cwt., a decrease of 114,958 cwt. 
from that of the preceding year; but there 
had also been exported 44,643 cwt. of cocoa. 
Considerable improvements had been made 
in the means for disembarking and examin- 
ing immigrants before allotting them to 
employers, and also in the hospitals at Port 
‘of Spain and San Fernando, where the sick 
and infirm are received. Complaints had 
been made of the upset price of the crown 
land, 21. per acre, being too high, the effect 
being that in 19 years only 3,423 acres had 
been sold, and the subject is under the con- 
sideration of the local authorities. One 
consequence of the high price was the estab- 
lishment of a number of squatters, who, 
with their families, the Emigration Com- 
missioners state, number not less than 3,000 
‘persons, occupying between 4,000 and 5,000 
acres of land. Of these squatters the report 
says they “might be divided into two 
classes; the first composed of industrious, 
-well-conducted, but poor people, who, though 
they would not work for wages, yet culti- 
vate the land on which they are settled, and 
Taise cocoa, coffee, plantains, &c., for sale. 
‘These are said to be generally persons of 
mixed Spanish blood, or the children of 
parents who were free before 1834. The 
other class consists of a population idle, 
dissolute, half-savage, and impatient of the 
restraints of civilization, who cultivate small 
patches of Indian corn and rice, barely suffi- 
cient for their own subsistence.” It is pro- 
posed to offer to both classes a title to 
their lands on payment of a moderate price 
by instalments, which it is thought the first 
class will accept. In 1866 a proposal had 
been made to form a company for the manu- 
facture of petroleum and bitumen, and a 
scheme was approved for granting lands for 
the purpose on certain conditions, but no 
company has been yet formed. 


66, Barsapors.—From this island there 
has been for some years an emigration, 
principally to Demerara, consequently it is 

not noticed in the Report of the Emigration 

Commissioners. The governor’s report for 

1865 states that, notwithstanding the emi- 

tion, the population certainly increases, 
t no estimate has been made of the 
numbers. The revenue for 1865 had been 

103,5531.; the expenditure 99,383/., and the 

whole of the public debt had been paid off. 
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The imports were valued at 953, 341.5 the 
exports at 1,161,159l. In 1865 there were 
47,209 hogsheads of sugar exported; in1866 
the export was 54,892 hogsheads, the largest 
crop the colony ever made, but the governor 
Says it was raised at an expense for labour 
and manure that he feared would not be 
found remunerative. In 1865 the crop of 
cotton rose in value to 7,930l. from 2,9151. 
in 1864. 


67. St. ViNcENT AND GRENADA.—To St. 
Vincent 490 Indians were sent from India 
in 1866, Previous to their coming there 
had been 903 on the island, of whom g had 
died during the half-year, and 8 had been 
born. They had been well treated, scarcely 
any crime was reported, and they appeared 
contented... The revenue for 1865 amounted 
to 18,9991.; the expenditure was less, and 
some local debts were paid off. The im- 
ports were valued at 121,144]. ; the exporta- 
tions at 140,700l. In Grenada at the end of 
1865 there were 1,662 Indians and 198 
Africans, among whom there had been 38 
deaths and 58 births, Early in 1866 there 
were 260 new immigrants brought, who had 
been wrecked in the Ripon, on the coast of 
Barbadoes, in the previous January. ‘They 
had been distributed immediately, when 
scarcely recovered from the effects of their 
shipwreck, were not well used, and the em- 
ployer would have been prosecuted had. he 
not died. They were removed, but other 
employers refused to receive immigrants 
from another estate, and the same disincli- 
nation is shown to employ immigrants who 
leave employers when their terms of inden- 


ture has expired. in consequence 


have left the island. gross revenue 
amounted to 24,7081.; the expenditure to 
19,7561. The imports were valued at 
114,111l,; the exports at 118,0451., a de- 
crease of 14,2071. in the imports, and of 
35,1690. in the exports. 


68. St. Lucta, St. Krrts, ToBaco.— 
There have been no Undian immigrants in- 
troduced into St. Lucia since 1862, but there 
were in December, 1866, under indenture 
276, and 818 not under indenture; among 
whom, in the year, there had been 21 deaths 
and 22 births. There were also 16 Africans 
under indenture, and 84 not under indenture, 
among whom there had been only 1 death, 
and the whole were doing well.. The re- 
venue for the year was 16,2351.; the ex- 
penditure, 13,7701. The imports were 
valued at 70,7571.; the exports at 107,321/. 
At St. Kitt’s only 16 immigrants bad been 
introduced, and these were from Madeira; 
the total population is estimated at 24,000. 
On July 3rd, 1867, a terrible fire broke out 
at Basse Terre, the capital of St. Kitt’s, 
which destroyed 2,000 houses, and left 5,000 
people without shelter. The total revenue 
n 1865 was 25,0761,; the expenditure 
22,2591. The imports were valued at 
151,3941.; the exports at 196,175/. In 
Tobago there were about 100 Africans 
under indenture, and the cultivation of 
cotton had increased to a considerable 
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extent. ‘the revenue for 1865 had been 

the expenditure 8,566/. ‘The imports 

were valued at 47,4811.; the exports at 
6,7621. There were 2,204 children attending 
e schools, 


69. AntTIGuA.—In this island there had 
been no immigration, and the governor's 
report gives the deaths (1,554) as exceeding 
the births (1,417) in the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1866. ‘The gross revenue for 
1865 had been 40,5091, but 8,493/. of the 
total was from loans; the actual expen- 
diture Was 43 .; and the public debt was 
54,808. A public cemetery near St. John’s 
had been voted by the legislature, of which 
separate portions were to be allotted for the 
Church of England, the Roman Catholic, 
the Presbyterian, the Wesleyan, and the 
Moravian sects, ‘The imports in 1865 were 
valued at 165.3880. ; the exports at 192,6321. 
A considerable quantity of waste land had 
been inclosed and planted with cotton, the 
export of which had risen from 26,000 lbs. 
in 1864, to 112,224lbs. in 1865; and the 
sugar crop was about an average. Works 

been commenced for supplying St. 
Jobn’s with good water, and the negro 
villages were reported to be much improved 
in their sanitary conditions. 


70. Banamas.—The report of the governor 
states that 1865 saw the close of a profitable 
period of excitement. The blockade-running 
trade having ceased, large establishments 
were broken up, and many artificers, sea- 
men, and agents left, but a number of 
labourers remained, and, with an excess of 
1,258 births over 921 deaths, the population 
has probably now reached 38,000. The 
trade and the revenue show the marked 
difference arising from the cessation of the 
civil war in the United states. In 1864 the 
Tevenue was 110,6371.; in 1865 it was 
88,4891.; the expenditure in the first-named 
year was 103,249l., but this included the 
paying off cf debt to the amount of 36,4421. ; 
in 1865 the expenditure was 78,549/. In 
1864 the imports were valued at 5,346,1121., 
of which 3,584,5892. was for raw cotton; in 
1865 the total imports were valued only at 
1,470,4670,, and of this only 638,5152. was 
for cotton. In 1864 the total value of the 
exports was 4,672,398/., of which 3,371,904/. 
was for cotton; in 1865 the exports were 
valued at 2,073,4741., of which 838,007/. was 
for American cotton, about 500,000l. for 
manufactured goods returned to England, 
and 77,0701. for native products, a very 
considerable. excess over previous years. 
Cotton’ and pine-apples were among the 
productions more extensively cultivated ; 
the export of home-grown cotton in 1866 
was estimated at. 300,0c00lbs. In 1864, 48 
wrecks had occurred off the islands, and 30 
in 1865, besides a number of casualties. 


Gurana.—On June 3oth, 1866, 
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there were 32,124 labourers working under 
indenture, and 3,069 not under indenture ; 
of the whole, 20,252 were Indian males, 
7,095 Indian females, 6,202 Chinese males, 
and 1,044 Chinese females. The deaths 
during the six months had been 692 Indians, 
and 222 Chinese. The. export of sugar in 
1865 had amounted to 1,133,135 cwt., an 
increase of 107,808 cwt. over that of 1864. 
A Chinese convert to Christianity had been 
appointed as missionary, with a salary of 
3001, a-year, to attempt to convert his fellow- 
countrymen. The revenue for 1865 was 
309,3711.; the expenditure, 300,894. The 
imports were valued at 1,359,292l., a de- 
crease of 149,2781.; the exports at 2,089,6391., 
an increase of 244,2881. 

42. Honpuras.—In June, 1865, there was 
an arrival of 474 immigrants from China. 
They were received, says the Report of the 
Emigration Commissioners, with satisfaction, 
and distributed, many of them to the British 
Honduras Company. But, adds the’ Report, 
“in August, 1866, the lieutenant-governor 
reported that 100 of the immigrants had 
absconded from the estates of the British 
Honduras Company, and had sought refuge 
with the Santa Cruz Indians on the other 
side of the Honda. Their reason for doing 
so was said to be the injudicious and unjust 
if not cruel neglect with which they had 
been treated; the stoppage of their wages 
for advances said to have been fraudulently 
obtained from them in China; the nature of 
the work (tree felling) on which they had 
been employed; and discontent with the 
food provided for them. The lieutenant- 
governor, in- consequence, removed all the 
people from the estates of the British Hon- 
duras Company, and transferred them to 
another employer. And it is satisfactory 
tu be able to add, that after nearly three 
months’ trial, that employer was able to 
give a very favourable report of their im- 
provement in health, and of their efficiency 
as labourers.’ Similar complaints “were 
mide of the treatment of labourers brought 
from Barbadves, but as these were intro- 
duced at the expense of the company, the 
governor would not interfere. The ma- 
nager of the estate, however, has since left 
the colony. The lieutenant-governor’s 
report gives the revenue as 26,5291.; the 
expenditure as 36,6141. The imports were 
valued at 210,6751. ; the exports at 323,169/. 


43. Care or Goop Horr.—In 1865 the 
revenue, including loans, was 866,7621.; the 
expenditure was 870,089/., including 218,574. 
of loans repaid. ‘The ‘imports from Great 
Britain in 1865 were valued at 1,%98,420l. ; 
the exports at 2,445,485l. The exports in- 
cluded 32,806,246 Ibs. of wool, 4,500 tons of 
copper ore, 17,8:rlbs. of ostrich feathers, 
15,436 lbs. of hides, 549,057 of goat-skins, 
about 1,000,000 Ibs. of sheep-skins, 30,241 Ibs. 
of ivory, and 197,869 gallons of wine, The 
population in 1865 was 479,995. 
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1. Education and Connected Matters. 


94. Epucation m Great Briraiw.—In 
the year ending March 31, 1866, 622,7301. 
was expended from the Parliamentary grant 
in aid of education in Great Britain. ‘This 
amount was of thus:—In annual 

mts to elementary schools in England and 
_ Wales, 38,0031. for day scholars, and 10,0031. 
for evening scholars; 68,034. in annual 
grants in Scotland; 21,0401. in building 
grants; 69.9351. in grants to training col- 
leges ; 6852, in unexpired pensions ; 75,0301. 
in administration and inspection, Classifi 
according to denominations the expenditure 
was as follows :—On schools connected with 
the Church of England, 351,498!.; on schools 
connected with the British and Forei 
School Society, 58,6232.; Wesleyan schools, 
28,5920. ; Roman Catholic schools in England, 
26,0841.; parochial union schools, 1201.3; 
schools in Scotland connected with the Es- 
tablished Church, 46,4651. ; thé Free Church, 
29,2970.; the Episcopal Church, 4,o19l.; 
Roman Catholic schools in Scotland, 3,0020. _ 


"5. Epucation, Sctence, AND ART.—Sums 
granted for such objects in 1867-8:— » 


Public Education, Great Britain 705 , 865 
Science and Art Department . 206,387 
Public Education, Ireland ‘ 344,700 
Commissioners of Education, 

University of London. 8,711 
Universities, &., in Scotland! . 18,918 
Queen’s University in Ireland . 2,515 

een’s Colleges, Ireland e 4,265 

al Irish Academy . "00 
National Gallery of Ireland . 2,183 
Belfast Theological Professors, &c. 2,500 
British Museum . 99,621 
National Gall ; . 5,895 
British Historical Portrait Gallery 1,650 
Scientific Worksand Experiments 13,215 


Board of Manufactures, Scotland = 3,600 
Universal Exhibition at Paris . 53,799 
Learned Societies, Great Britain 2,300 


£1,487,554 


An increase of 2,2181. over the preceding 
year, 


76. Brirish Museum.—The total expendi- 
ture on the British Museum in the year 
ending March 31, 1867, was 110,7561., of which 
20,0710. were expended on purchases and ac- 
quisitions, and of this 10,000/. were for printed 
books ; 1,992/. for MSS, ;- 1,381. for zoological 
specimens ; 1,499/. for coins and medals; 


8921. for Greek, Roman, Medieval, Oriental, 


and British Antiquities; 1,195. for prints 
and drawings ; 6991. for minerals and me- 
teorites; ggol. for fossils. Bookbinding, 
preparing specimens, &c., cost 10, 
printing catalogues, taking casts, &c., 
1,255l. The salaries amounted to 49,4521. ; 
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ral repairs and maintenance of buildings 
cost 7,0601., but the fittings and furniture for 
the articles, books, specimens, &c., in the 
various departments, required 9,896/. more. 
For law expenses the sum is 153/. In 
the year 1866 there were 408,299 visitors 
to the general collection, 99857 to the 
reading-room for yn of study, 2,677 
to the sculpture galleries, 2,968 to the 
print-room, 2,278 to the coin and medal-room, 
and 491 to the mausoleum and Cnidus gal- 
leries; a total of 516,550, an increase of 


ed | 38,900 over those of 1866, but below any 


other year but the last since 1862. The 
greatest number of visitors are in December 
and April, The readers averaged 342 per 
day, each-consulting an average of 12 
volumes, The total income was 136,645]. 
including a balance in hand, and 1,161. 
received from the sale of the Museum pub- 
lications, and a balance remained in hand of 
25,8891. 


"4. National GALLERY.—The current ex- 
penses connected with the National Gallery 
amount to an annual sum of 15,894l., of 
which the director receives 1,000l., and the 
keeper and secretary 7500. The establish- 
ment at Trafalgar-square costs 1,523!., of 
which 3241. is paid to curators, and 7861. to 

A sum of 6211, is spent at South 

ensington, 2,000l. is allowed for travelling 

expenses, agency business, &c., and 10,0001. 
for the purchase of pictures. 


"8. Vistrors TO MusguMs, GALLERIES, 

1865. 1866. 
National Gallery, Charing 

Cross 694.354 775,901 
South Kensington Museum 692,900 56,075 
National PortraitGallery 16,642 24, 


2. Social Condition. 


49. Savincs Banks—On November 20, 
1866, the total number of depositors in the 
ordinary Savings Banks was 1,376,890, their 
deposits, including interest, amounting to 
33,840,0961.; a decrease of 33,721 depositors 
and of 2,603,9111. in the amount deposited. 
The number of depositors is classified 


thus 
Baiances not exceeding £1 258,492 
Above £1 and notabove 5§ 269,289 
” 5 ” 10 168,211 
» 15 117,542 
eit a 20 615 
” 20 ” 1305 
» 30 40 96,291 
» 40 ” 50 53,630 
» 50 "5 88,058 
15 100 44.116 
» 125 30,725 
» 125 ” 150 1,944 
» 150 4s 200 29,355 
Exceeding 200 2,191 


the house expenses to 3,3761.; the gene- | 
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The amount held by Penny Banks was 
62,4911, by Charitable Institutions 675,8291., 
and by Friendly Societies 1,776,2151., making 
a total of deposits of The 
amount actually drawn out in the year, in 
excess of the deposits paid in, was 3,348,2510. 


80. Posr Orrick Savincs Banxs—The 
return for 1866 shows that the total amount 
received in the year, including interest, was 
4,569,8301., of which 4,335,4491. belonged to 
England and Wales, 99,7981. to Scotland, and 
134,5830. to Ireland. The total amount paid 
was 2,975,0551., England and Wales receiv- 
ing 2,776,9561., Scotland 83,013/., and Ire- 
land 115,0861, The total computed capital 
amounted to 8,121,1751., 7.70% 11. of which 
belonged: to England and Wales, 164,560l. 
to Scotland, and 236,634. to Ireland. 


‘81. Savincs Banks.—The ac- 
counts for the year ending March 31, 1866, 
show that 183,8791. had been deposited, and 
179,207l. been withdrawn by separate de- 

itors. On account of the Army Charitable 

nd there had been 1,0181. received, and 
2,500. disbursed. The total number of 
accounts Open was 18,580, and the amount 
deposited, including interest up to May 14, 
1867, Was 340,324). 


82. Szamen’s Savines Banks.—The 
amount received in the year ending Nov. 20, 
1866, was 24,0401. 6s. 5d., the balance in hand 
from the previous year was 44,7141. 16s. 10d., 
and the interest received was 1,4631. os, 9d., 
making a total of 70,2181. 4s.od. ‘The repay- 
ments in the year had been 22,8021. ros. t1d., 
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There are 17 English counties and 9 Welsh 
which have no loan societies; in land 
they are chiefly agricultural, except Seep: 
wall; and in Wales it is Caernarvon, Gla- 


morgan, and Merioneth where they are 
found. 


85. INDUSTRIAL AND So- 
CIETIES.—On December 31, 1866, there were 
registered Provident, and 
Co-operative Societies in land, of which 
300 made no return, and of these 78 had 
been dissolved. Of the 449 in existence, 
there were at that date 173,423 members, of 
whom 36,700 had been admitted in the year, 
and 14,039 had withdrawn. The total 
amount received or credited to them had 
been 1,340,2741., of which 619,088. had been 
received in the year, and 256,360l. had been 
withdrawn. The amount of share capital 
was 1,048,0961., and the loan ital was 
118,0231,, of which 35,3760. had been borrowed 
in the year, and 34,3792. had been repaid. 
The amount paid for interest had 

45,7791. The cash paid for goods bought in 
the year was 3,986,7541., the cash received 
for goods sold was 4,455,596l., and the profit 
was 376,294l. The total amount of ex 

in the year had been 192,8031., the total value 
of assets was 1,009,849/., and the total amount 
of trade liabilities was 3 34_58tl. The largest 
number of societies, and those doing the 
largest amount of business, are in Lancashire. 
Middlesex shows the greatest proportion 
making no returns; of the 55 societies there 
42 make no return,.and of these 13 have 
dissolved, and one has not commenced for 
want of capital. By the 30 and 31 Vict. 
cap. 114, there is now a penalty of from 20s. 


leaving a balance of 47,5151. 138. 1d. due to | to 51, for neglecting to make a return. 


1,410 depositors. 


83. MercHANT SEAMEN’s Funp.— The 
Merchant Seamen’s account shows that sums 
amounting to 34;7981. were received in 1866 


3. Agriculture. 


86. AGRICULTURAL SraTisTicS OF IRE- 


for and effects of 5,154 deceased LAND.—The annual returns fur 1866 show 
leiuien cad 23,654. was paid to the re- a total neat of acreage under crop of 
presentatives of 2,663 deceased seamen. The acres, numbers of 
surplus and all future receipts from that source | 1,795 ©¢- 5,548,403, with which amount the 


are now paid into the Exchequer. 


There | items, as we noticed, did not agree. The 


were 50,4421. paid in pensions to 15,724 | Teturns for 1866 show—- 


masters, seamen, their widows and children, 


in the year, from a Parliamentary grant. 


84. Loan Soctetrrs.—The returns of the| Barley. . 
number of these societies in England includes , 
in 1866 returns from 835 societies, 21 fewer | Beans and Peas 
than the preceding return. The 835 societies | Potatoes . 
had 509,798. in borrowers’ bands at the|Turnips . . 
close of the year; one society at Birming- | Mangold Wurzel 20,218 
ham had 21,0000. out. Loans were made in| Cabbage . . 


the yéar to 160,447 persons. 
receivéd amoun to 39,8511. 


returned as amounting to 78,640l.; but after| Flax . . . 
payment of 20,800l., expenses of manage- 
ment, and 29,6582. interest to depositors or 
shareholders, the net profit is stated at only 
6,505l. 1,924 distress warrants were issued 
in the year, and costs amounting to 2,196l. 
were paid by borrowers or their sureties. 


The interest | Carrots, 

The gross 
profits, including 10,1912. received for forms | Vetches 
of application and for inquiries made, are 


Crop Acres. Increase. Decrease. 
Wheat. . 300,474 33,485 
Oats . 3,697, 417,580 

150,538 ee 26,564 
Bere and Rye 9,992 ey 
14,781 ee 
1,050,419 15,841 
319,121 17,091 
5,740 
445 2,824 
nips,&. . 26,79% 2,661 

Rape. . . 31,096 1,630 

12,226 
77,998 
58,566 184,291 


The returns of live stock show an increase 
in the number of cattle of 254,384; of sheep, 
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575,671; of pigs 187,570; and a 
of 12,708 in the number of horses. The 
total value had increased in the year by 
2,361,0331., thus divided: horses 535,631, 
ue 24,329,0581.; sheep 4,270,027, value 
49970301. pigs 1,493,523, value 866.9041. 5 
35,1°78,0401. e decrease in horses was 
in the agricultural and riding horses, while 
there was an increase in those used for traffic 
and manufactures; and though there was a 
large total increase of cattle, there was a 
decrease of 11,130 in those under a year old. 
With the crops the increase of flax was in 
Ulster and Leinster, while there was a de- 
crease in Connaught and Munster. Besides 
the land now under crop there are 28,060 
acres of arable lying fallow or uncropped for 
the year. 

The returns for 1867 have been also pub- 
lished, and they again, in making a com- 
parison with 1866, vary slightly from both 
the former statements of that year. We 
give the figures for 1867, and they show a 
general decrease. The total acreage under 
crop was 5.458% 5 acres, of which there were 
in wheat 261, acres; in oats 1,659,412 
acres; in barley 170,704 acres; in bere and 
Tye 9,606 acres ; and peas 13,507 acres ; 
potatoes 1,001,545 acres; turnips 335,714 
acres; this is an increase, pointing to stock- 
keeping; but cabbage, 24,021 acres, and all 
the other n crops show a falling off. In 
flax also there is a decrease of 10,402 acres. 
In meadow and clover there was an increase 


of 57,028 acres, and the area under grass had 
increased from 10,004,244 acres in 1866 to 
10,057,072 acres in 1867, and the unoccupied 


or bogland had also increased from 4,440,232 
acres to 4,453,408 acres. The returns of live 
stock for 1867, compared with 1866, show a 
decrease in the number of horses of 13,451; 
of cattle 43,779; and of pigs 263,381; and 
an increase in the number of sheep of 
551,733. This increase in sheep is spread 
over every county in Ireland. The total 
estimated value of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
pigs this year was 35,095,2241. 


4. Other Subjects. 

87. Muiraxy EXPENDITURE ON THE 
Coronres.—The Army Estimates contain 
amounting in the whole to 3,193,2781. 

for military purposes in the colonies. 
large expenditure is distributed thus :— 
Canada (including a small sum for British 
Columbia), 63 5,604!.; Nova Scotia, 218,6151. ; 
Newfoundland, 21,4411.; Bermuda, 167,8191.; 
West Indies, 275.8981, Australasia, 170,6961.5 
China, 228,749. ; Ceylon, Straits Settlements, 


and Labuan, 239,964/.; Mauritius, 132,1120. ; 


West Coast of Africa, 103,820l.; Cape and 
Natal, 289,3791.; St. Helena, 41,1881. ; 
Gibraltar and Malta, 667,973/. This state- 
ment is exclusive of the cost of arms, accou- 
trements, barrack, hospital, and other stures, 
the greater of which is supplied from 
this country ; and it is also exclusive of any 


portion of recruiting expenses, head-quarter 
administrative expenses, and non-effective 
charges. The sums that will probsbly be 
repaid by the colonies amount to only 
348,'700l.:—Ceylon and Straits Settlements, 
220, ; Australia, 43,000l.; Mauritius, 
45,0001.; China, 15,0001.; Cape and Natal, 
1y,500l,; Malta, 6,2001. 


88. Pustic Works axp Burttpincs— 
Sums granted for such objects in ort 


Royal Palaces . 41,945 
Furniture of Public Offices 7 13,500 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens 
New Houses of Parliament . 
British Embassy Houses, Paris 
and Madrid . 
New Foreign Office . 
Public Offices, Site . 
Probate Court and Registries . 
Public Record Repository 5 
National Gallery E ment . 
University of London, Buildings 
Chapter House, Westminster . 
Natural History Museum . 
New Palace of Westminster, Ac- 
quisition of Lands . 
Burlington House . 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland . 
Rates for Government Property. 
British Consulate and Embassy 
Honses, Constantinople . . 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade » 
Olyhead and Portpatrick 
Public Buildings, Ireland. .. 
Queen’s University, Ireland, 
Ulster Canal . 
Lighthouses Abroad 
Isle of Man Lunatic Asylu F 


A decrease of 30,5521. from the preceding 
year. 


89. Succession Dury, IRELAND.—In the 
year ending March 31, 1867, the amount of 
property liable to succession duty in Ireland 


his | Was 3,604,6111.; and 25,193/. was charged as 


duty, at 1 per cent., on succession. by lineal 
issue to property amounting to. 2,519,6331.; 
27,9651. was charged as duty, at 3 per.cent., 
on succession by brothers or. sisters, &c., to 
property amounting to 932,179). 3 2,301, at 
5 per cent., on succession by uncles or 
aunts, to property amounting to 46,015/.; 
1,933l. at 6 per cent., on succession by 
brothers or sisters or their. descendants of 
the grandfather or grandmother of the pre- 
decessor, to property amounting to 32,214]. ; 
and 7,457l., at 10 per cent., on succession 
more distant relatives or strangers in blo 

to property amounting to 74,5701. 
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Tue Annual Report for the year 1866 gives 

the folowing results 

“ Under ‘the head of Police and Constabu- 

lary there was in the year ending Sept. 29, 

1866, an increase of the force of 478, the 

number being 23,728, composed-thus:—~ 
Borough constables . 6,777 
County constables . 8,074 
Metropolitan police 6,839 
Police in dockyards, &c. 39 
City of London police. rhe 


The total cost was 1,827,1051. 16s. 7d.; 


Characters. 
Known and depredators under16 . 
itto 


over 
Receivers of stolen goods. 
Ditto 


Ditto over 


over 


Suspected persons 
Ditto 


over 
Vagrants and tramps . 
Ditto over 


Total . 


‘There were also in local prisons (not in- 
cluding debtors and military prisoners) 
16,708 ; in the convict prisons, 7,018 ; and in 
reformatories and industrial schools, 5,380 ; 
a total of 142,672; a decrease in the year of 
2,186. The number of houses of bad cha- 
racter continue to decrease; the total being 
20,249, a decrease of 440 in the year. 

During the year the police had informa- 
tion of 50549 indictable crimes, and 27,190 
persons been apprehended,.a decrease 
of 1,701 crimes and 1,859 apprehensions. Of 
the 27,190 persons apprehended 20,684 were 
males and 6,506 females; of the total 5,564 
males and 2,438 females were discharged ; 
80 males and 39 females were discharged 
on bail to appear if youuired 5 1,183 males 
and 258 females were bailed.to appear for 
trial; 35 males and 7 females were com- 
mitted for want of sureties; and 13,822 
males and 3,764 females were committed 
for trial. Of the crimes committed, 2,861 


-were offences against the person, including 


131 murders; 5,088 were offences against 
th violence, 39,731 offences 

against property without violence, 465 
malicious offences against property, 1,199 
forgery and offences against the currency, 
and 1,205 not included in the above classes, 
such as perjury, attempts to commit. suicide 
(an offence still forming more than half of 
the class, numbering 638), offences against 
e game laws, which only amount to 56, 
cc. Altogether, there were 19,188 persons 
to be tried, of whom 15,120 were males and 
4,068 were females; of these 18,849 were 
tried, and 4572 were acquitted or discharged, 
23 were not tried or acquitted on the ground 
of insanity. The-commitments for murder 
were 55, of whom 21 were acquitted, 8 were 


under 16 
under 16 
under 16 
. under 16 


under 16 , 92058 
“over, 16 5 


Total. 


the average cost per man 771, the average of 
the salaries or pay being 581. 12s. a 


Criminal Classes.—In the year ending at 
Michaelmas, 1866, there was a decrease. of 
3,060 in the whole from the number of 
the previous year. There was a slight in- 
crease in the number of thieves, depredators, 
and receivers of stolen goods, and a decrease 
of 2,634 prostitutes, of 1,011 suspected per- 
sons, and of 499 vagrants, or tramps. ‘The 
following are the returns for the year:— | 

Males. Females. Total. 
2,889 
16. 14,557 
40 
2,381 


16 


2,810. 
20,290 
3,319 
19,409 


16. 
16, 


16 


found insane, and 26 were sentenced to dea 
of whom 12 were executed; of the re- 
mainder the sentences were commuted to 
penal servitude, in each case, except of one 
female, for life. The total number of con- 
victions was 14,254, of which 1,585. were for 
offences inst the person (including those 
for murder), 1,484 offences against the person 
with violence, 10,173 for offences against the 
pero without violence; 153 for malicious 
offences against property, 417 for fo 
and offences against the pr 
for other offences not included in the fore- 
going classes. Of the punishments (exclusive 
of those for murder), 2 were sentenced to 
penal servitude for life, 16 for more than 15 
years, 60 for periods between 15 years and 
Io years, and 1,938 for 10 years and under, 
No sentence to penal servitude is now for a 
less period than § years. _Of imprisonments 
for shorter periods, varying from more than 
2 years to 1 month, or less, there were 
11,582, and 317 offenders were sent to re> 
formatories or industival schools, while 313 - 
were fined or discharged on sureties, tot 

In the summary proceedings, before.ma- 
gistrates there was again an increase of 
22,856, the number for the year ending at 
Michaelmas, 1866, being 481,770, of whom 
393,181 were males and 88,589 females, and 
of these, 286,290 males and 52,801 females 
were convicted... 


Ale 


nquests.—In 1866 there were 
24,926 inquests, on 17,496 males. and 4,430 
females; a decrease of jo males and 15 fe. 
males. Verdicts of murder were found. in 
139 cases of males and 133 females; and of 
these.272 cases. 166 were of infants of 1 year 


Coroners’ Ti 


or under, a decrease of 9 over "3 number 
M 
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in 1865. There were 223 verdicts of man- 
slaughte . + of justifiable homicide, 1,360 of 
suicide, 11,262 of accidental death, 225 weré 
found to have died from injuries of which 
the causes were unknown, 2,697 of the ver- 
dicts were merely of found dead, in 373 cases 
the deaths were found to have arisen from 
excessive drinking, 81 from disease aggra- 
vated by neglect, 200 from want, cold, ex- 
posure, &c., and 8,228 from various other 
causes. Of the whole number, 4,043 were 
on infants under a year old, and of these 
1,159 were illegitimate; 2,839 were above 
1 year and under 7, and of these only 190 
were illegitimate ; 1,834 were between 7 and 
16, 11,745 were between 16 and 60, 4,125 
were 60 and above, and 350 of ages unknown. 
The total cost of the inquests was 76,7731., 
an average of 31. 1s. 7d. per inquest; an in- 
crease of 18, 9d. per inquest, and on the total 
amount of 1,8581. 


Prisons.—The total number of commit- 
ments in the year 1866 had been 136,741, of 
whom 103,369 were males and 33,372 were 
females. These include 10,598 debtors on 
civil process, and 1,852 for military offences. 
Of recommitted prisoners there were 44,381, 
and a decrease on the whole of 680, Ex- 
cluding debtors and military offenders there 
were 124,291 commitments; of these, 30,37 
males and 12,185 females could neither 
nor write, 56,878 males and 19,926 females 
could read, or read and write imperfectly, 
3,209 males and 501 females could read and 
write well, 196 males and 10 females had re- 
ceived superior instruction, and of 758 males 
and 249 females the amount of instruction 
was not ascertained. These returns continue 
to show that ignorance promotes crime ; in 
the classes unable to read and write or to 
read and write imperfectly there is an in- 
crease of offenders; while the number of 
those who can read and write well sinks 
from 4,091 in 1865 to 3,710 in 1866, and of 
those with a superior education the increase 
is only from 200 to 206. 


The eleven Convict Prisons remain appro- 
priated as last year. At the commencement 
of the present, which began on April 1, 1866, 
there were 6,828 undergoing sentence; and 
in the course of the year there were received 
from county and borough prisons 2,620 males 
and 369 females; a total of 9,817 for the 
year. Of these 410 males were transported 
to Western Australia ; 5 males were removed 
to county jails; 175 females removed to re- 
formatories or refuges; 22 males and 4 
females to lunatic asylums; 196 males and 
31 females were discharged on the termina- 
tion of their sentences; 1,538 males and 255 
females on tickets of leave; 7 males and 2 
females on medical grounds; 35 males were 
pardoned ; 97 males and 19 females died; 2 
males committed suicide, and 1 escaped. A 
total of 2,313 males and 486 females disposed 
of in the year, leaving 6,031 males and 
females in confinement on March 31, 1867 3; 
a total of 4,018, a decrease of 315 from the 
number at the beginning of the year. The 
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total cost of these establishments for the 
year was 237,3331. 

ormatory Schools—The number of 
Pon yk oes is now §1. At the end of the 
year at Michaelmas, 1865, there were 2,709 
males and 679 females under detention; and 
there were committed during the year 1,0 
males and 253 females, and 39 males and 1 
females were received from other sources, 
Of the total there were 613 who had suffered 
some previous imprisonment, 1, a male, 10 
times. Of the whole there were 635 who 
could neither read nor write ; 568 who could 
do ‘so only imperfectly ; and 80 who could 
read and write well. ‘The total amount pay- 
able by the Treasury was 51,7341., and 2,6021. 
was recovered from the parents in diminu- 
tion of the charges. 

Industrial Schools —At* the Middlesex 
Industrial School at Feltham there were 556 
boys under detention on September 30, 1865 ; 
and 208 were committed, and 1 received 
from prison after having been confined for 
refractory conduct, during the year; of the 
208 there were 127 who could neither read 
nor write, 75 who could read and write im- 
perfectly, and only 6 who could read and 
write well. ‘There were 125 discharged on 
completion of the term of detention, 127 
by order of the Secretary of State, and 3 
died, leaving 510 under detention on Sep- 
tember 29, 1866. The cost payable by the 
Treasury was 261. 6s. 8d. per head. The 
other industrial schools certified under Act of 
Parliament are now 33, and at the com- 
mencement of the year had 780 boys and 
272 aoe under detention; during the year 
414 boys and 94 girls were committed, and 
| (of whom 15 had died) left the school in 
various ways, leaving 947 boys and 288 girls 
remaining on September 29, 1866. The total 
costs for the year were 15,4201. 


County Courts——The number of plaints 
entered in 1866 was 872,446, a large increase 
over the preceding year, and 864,193 of them 
were for sums under 20/1. The causes deter- 
mined were 879 with a jury, and 487,286 
without a jury. The judgments were in 
grace cases for the plaintiff, about two- 

$s either by consent or default. The total 
amount for which plaints were entered was 
2,052,7151., the amount awarded by judg- 
ments was 1,049,5351l.; the costs amounted 
to 43,4591.; and the court fees to 288,4531. 
There were 145,816 executions issued for the 
sule of goods, and 3,828 sales made. There 
were 29,347 warrants of commitment issued, 
and 4,601 debtors were imprisoned. The 
number of ts had increased over 1865 
by 89,597, but of the total number about 
four-ninths were settled without coming into 
court, The causes tried increased by 54,182, 
and the fees by 30,5781. 5; 


Common Law Courts—In 1866, in the 
| Queen’s Bench there ‘were 127 remanets, 2 


causes only part heard, and 1,145 new causes 
entered for trial, 209 remanets stood over, 
and the amount recovered was 51,1771, In 


| 

‘ 

| 


the Common Pleas the number of remanets 
was 164, and 1,237 causes were entered for 
trial; 255 remanets stood over, and the 
amount recovered was 116,0681. In the Ex- 
chequer, the remanets were 13, and 4 causes 
had stood over; the number of. new causes 
entered for trial was 989, and the amount 
recovered was 81,3671. On Circuit, there 
pr 1,752 suits, aud the sum recovered was 
2 5 


Court of Bankruptcy.—In the year ending 
Oct. 11, 1866, there had been 8,126 adjudi- 
cations ; of these 2,955 were in the London 
District Court, 1,627 in the County District 
Courts, and 3,544 in the County Courts. Of 
the total number, 4,620 were for debts not 
exceeding 300l.; and of these 3,359 were 
adjudicated upon by the County Courts. 
The total gross produce realized from bank- 
rupts’ effects was 730,361l. In 5,607 cases 
there was no dividend ; in 1,794 there were 
dividends, but in 943 cases the dividend was 
under 2s. 6d. in the pound; in 452 it was less 
than §s., and in 42 there were 20s. paid. Of 
trust-deeds 5,458 were registered, an in- 
crease of 254 over 1865; and in the Masters’ 
offices 4,678 bills were taxed, a decrease of 
4573 the aggregate amount of the bills 
was 9° 30., and the amount struck off was 
9.1950. ‘There were 5,700 orders of discharge 
Seago 357 suspended, and 107 refused. 

e total revenue of the Bankruptcy Court 
for the year was 148,8391.; a decrease of 
7,5391.5 the expenditure was 134,180l.; and 
an investment of 15,000J. was made in con- 
sols to the credit of the Chief Registrar. 


igh Court of Chancery.—In the Appel- 
late Courts of the Lord Chancellor, the Lords 
Justices, the Master of the Rolls, and the 
three Vice-Chancellors, there were 499 pleas, 
demurrers, motions, causes, appeals, &c., 
remaining for hearing at the beginning of 
the year, Nov. 1, 1865; 2,252 were entered 
between that date and Nov. 1, 1866; 1,918 
were heard, 215 were otherwise disposed of, 
and 618 were remanets at the end of the 
year. The number of orders for winding-up 
companies pending in Nov. 1865, was 175, 
the number on Nov. 1, 1866, was 260; the 
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calls realized were 1,451,994!.; the amount 
paid to creditors 3,279,011. 5 the assets 
realized were +, 302,343l.; amount returned 
to contributories 10,286/.; and there re- 
mained for future distribution 4,540,9872. 


Court for Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes.—In 1866 there had been 306 petitions 
filed, of which 8 were for nullity of: mar 
riage, 215 for dissolutions of marriage, 64 for 
judicial separation, 17 for restitution of con- 
jugal rights, 1 for declaratory act, and 1 in 
forma pauperis. There were 14 applications 
for protection of property, and 83 for alimony. 
There were 183 trials, of which 157 were 
tried before the judge ordinary alone, and 25 
with the assistance of a jury, all on oral 
evidence. The judgments given were 1 by 
the full court, 182 by the judge ordinary, 
and there were 3 appeals for a new trial, 
and 6 appeals to the full court. The fees 
received amounted to 2,5961. 


Admiralty Court.—At the beginning of 
the year, there were 180 causes pending, and 
657 were instituted during the year. The 
greatest number of new cases were for sal- 
vage (139), and damage by collision (264). 
35 were for necessaries supplied to foreign 
ships, and 48 for wages. amount. for 
which all the causes were instituted was 
1,248,760l. There were 216 judgments; 158 
for plaintiff, 31 for defendant, with 27 de- 
crees for causes in default, incidental decrees, 
and decrees in penal causes. 


Judicial Committee, and Appeals to the 
House of Lords.—There were 82 appeals to 
the Privy Council; of these 62 were heard 
and determined, and 9 were dismissed for 
non-prosecution. Of the cases heard, 28 of 
the judgments were affirmed, 5 varied, 
29 reversed, and 183 remained. In the 

ouse of Lords there were 66 appeals and 
causes in error, and 48 remained for hearing 
from the previous year. Of these 10 were 
dismissed for want of prosecution, 42 judg- - 
ments were delivered, in 29 cases pre- 
vious decision was affirmed, 1 affirmed with 
variation, 1 reversed, and 2 partly reversed, 
with directions and modifications. The 


amount of calls made was 2,548,690l.; the 


number remaining to be heard was 43. 


‘Constabulary and Police.—A decrease 
again took place under this head in 1865. 
é total number was 13,327; of whom 
1,089 formed the Dublin police; 11,649 were 
rintendents, pectors, ades, 
of health; known ss the local 
force; altogether less than in 1864 by 485; 
rather more than all the deficiency sare 
in the town and county constabulary, an 
ving £ to every 435 of the population. 
‘he total cost for the year was Bm 
a decrease in cost of 3,617. Of the total, 
65,9471. was furnished by local taxation, the 
remainder out of the general taxes, 
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Criminal Classes.—The returns continue 
to show, with a general decrease except. in 
the class of vagrants and tramps, a smaller 
proportion to the population than in Eng- 
land, as also the large relative number ‘of 
females. Omitting the class exclusively 
female, and the vagrants and tramps, there 
were 3,499 females to 4,488 males, while in 
England in the same year there were in the 
similar classes 43,980 males to 22,915 fe< 
males, or nearly 2 to 1, while in it 
is only 44 to 34. The proportions are nearly 
the same in the vagrants and tramps, in 


which there was an increase of 1,203; but 
except in that class there was a general 
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itself, however, still holds its bad eminence ; 
it still has x of the criminal class fur every 


Characters. 
Known thieves and depredators under 16 . 
over 16. 


Ditto 
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decrease in criminals under 16. Dublin| 301 of the 


population; or, including ‘tle 
rostitutes, r for every 116. The classifica: 
tion is as follows :— te 


Males. Females, 


under16 
over 16 . 
under 16. 
over16 . 
under 16 
over 16 
+ under 16 
over 16 


10,853 12,950 


To these must be added 4,303 confined in emp or reformatories. 
is; 


The houses of bad character are specified 
Houses of receivers of stolen goods 
Resorts of thieves and prostitutes . 


_ Brothels, and houses of ill fame 
Tramps’ lodging-houses  . 


The total number of indictable crimes was 
9;766, and there is little difference in the 
quarters, as all four are above 2,270; but the 
largest, 2,724, is in the quarter*from July 1 
to Sept. 30. The number of persons appre- 
hended for them was 6,718, of whom 4,936 
were males, and 1,782 females ; of these 1,135 
males and 775 females were committed for 
trial; 181 males and 37 females were bailed, 
2,024 males and 235 females were bailed 
for trial ; and 139 males and 72 females were 
committed for want of sureties. There were 
4,65". tried jn the Criminal Courts—a decrease 
of 429 from the previous year—3,564 males 
and 1,093 females. Of the total, 1,967 were not 
prosecuted or otherwise acquitted, and 29 
were insane; 2,661 were convicted of the 
crimes committed. Of the total of commit- 
tals, 1,738 were for offences against the person, 
including 29 charges of murder, with only 5 
convictions, 4 of the convicts being hung, 
and 1 commuted to penal servitude; 929 
being the total of the convictions in this class. 
The offences tried against property with 
violence were 196; against property without 
violence, 1,593; malicious offences against 
property, 82; forgeries and offences against 
the currency, 81; and offences not included 
in the above classes, 967. Exclusive of the 
§ convictions for murder, there were 303 


females; of these 159,123 males and 35,046 
females were convicted. Drunkenness fur- 
nished 83,967 of the offenders; common 
assaults, 32,239; offences against the High- 
way and Turnpike Acts numbered 36,685 ; 
and against the Stage and Hackney Carriage - 
Acts, 6,251.. None of the sentences exceeded 
six months, and 146,406 were punished by fine. 
The costs of prosecution, exclusive ef prose- 
cutors’ and witnesses’ expenses, were 44,1320. 


Coroners’ Inquests.— These numbered 
3,188; those on males being 2,205, on females 
983.. Of these 111 were held on_ legitimate, 
and 255 on illegitimate children under 1 year 
old; in 39 cases the verdict was wilful 
murder, and there were 32 other similar 
verdicts. The accidental deaths. numbered 
1,145, and 228 from natural causes, including 
87 from excessive drinking. The costs were. 
8,1951. 

Prisons —The number of committals to. 
prison in the year was. 32,857, of which 
19,147 were of males, and 13,710 of females. 
‘The number in prison at the commencement 
of the year was 2,741. ‘The total number in. 


prison during the year was 32,956, of Kiger 


16,112 were men and. 13,844 women, 7 
2,555 criminals, including lunatics, remained 


im 
1,449 1,058 2,507. 
_ Receivers of stolen goods 32, 
Ditto 646 607 1,253, 
Prostitutes... 3 31 
Ditto 4; 4,015 83084 
under16 . 2,346 2,185 4,530 
Total. { over16 . 8,507 10,565 19,072 
| Total. . 23,60; i 
| 
| 
sentenced to various periods of penal servi- _ 
tude, 1,792 to various terms of imprisonment, | at the end of the year, with 111 confined.on 
458 to whipping, fine, &c., and 103 were | civil process, There were 14,557 wholly. 
respited or pardoned. Of the total number | illiterate, 8,884 read imperfectly, 7,483 read . 
_ tried, 1,645 could read and write, 709 could | and wrote, 164 had had superior instruction, 
; read only, 1,444 could neither read nor write, | andof 563 the education was not. ascertained. - 
: and of 859 the state was not ascertained. Of| The total expenses of the jails had been 
the gross number of offences, 200 are _as- | 84,190l., of which by. 
- eribed to the attempts of the Fenians. The | the labour of the pr 8,2121. from. the. 
total cost of the proceedings was 5.489), Government, and. 75,286. from.local rates. . 
Of offences determined summarily, the | In the Bridewells the number.of commit. 
By total number proceeded against was 223,879, | ments was 20,556, of which Laban. went 
i of whom 189,898 were males and 43,981 | drunkenness, and the cost had been 6,417. 
; 
i 


Reformatory Schools—Of these there are 
four for boys and five for girls in Ireland; 
three are for Protestants and six for Roman 
Catholics. During the year there were 160 
committals, 118 were of boys and 42 of 
girls; of the whole, 73 could neither read 
nor write, 67 could read and write imper- 
fectly, 15 could read and write well, and 5 
had superior instruction. ‘None had 
been previously imprisoned more than four 
months; and of the whole only 27 had been 
under parental control, having lost one or 
both parents by death or been deserted by 
them, or having them in prison. Of the 
total, 123 were to be detained in the refor- 
matory for five years, and none for less than 
two years. 


Civil Courts-— Queens Bench.—In the 
year there were 3,700 writs of summons and 
paint filed, and 2,125 judgments of various 
inds, the amount recovered on these was 
445,00 oorl. ‘The number of causes entered for 
l was 431,.0f which 63 were defended, 5 
made remanets by consent, 41 withdrawn, 
and 21 struck out; the amount recovered 
Was 1,2841, 


Common. Pleas.—There were 4,346 writs. 
of summons and plaints filed, and 2,026 
judgments; the amount recovered 158,7751. 
The number of causes entered for trial was 
152, of which 76 were defended, 3 undefended, 
4 made remanets, 17 withdrawn, and 44 
struck out or settled; in 8 the venue was 
changed, and 2 were sent to be tried by a 
The amount recovered was 
11,353 


Court of Exchequer - —The writs of sum- 
mons and plaints. filed numbered 3,688, and 
the judgments 1,922; the amount recovered 

275,225l. The number of causes entered for 
trial was 168, of which 50 were defended, 
1 undefended, 3 were made remanets, and 
114 struck out or disposed of in Nisi Prius, 


Consolidated Nisi Prius —The number of 
causes entered for trial was 128, of which 25 
were defended, 13 undefended, 19 withdrawn, 
and 62 struck out or adtnae the venue 
changed of 3, referred to the Master 1, and 

to after sittings ; the 
recovered was 12,3760. 


In the Taxing Office, 3,113 } bills of costs 
were ~ the was. 
73,7550. the amount altowed ‘47,7 
the Fund wer ere 6682. 


On Circuit—In the the various Courts there 
were 196 causes entered for triai, of which 
15§t ‘were defended, ro undefended, 3 made 
remanets, fe withdrawn, and, 32 struck, out 
or settled by consent ; the amount recovered 
‘There ‘were also a from Chair- 
men ‘of ‘Counties’ and Recorders, presént- 
ments ‘and ‘objections to them, claims for 
ease uries, &c., &c., to the amount of 

recovered by verdicts 
aly 
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In Local Courts and Courts of Conscience. 
(there are only eight, one makes no return, 
and others are incomplete) there were 9,760. 
summonses issued, and 5,760 causes were 
heard. The decisions were 4,640 for the 
plaintiff, 653 for the defendant, and 694 were 
otherwise disposed of; the sum recovered 
1,980l., or about 8s. on "each claim, and for 
this 624 executions were issued. “The fees 
collected amounted to 6981." 


Chancery.—Before the Lord Chancellor 
and the Master of the Rolls the cause peti- 
tions numbered 214; of ‘these 198 were 
heard, 2 otherwise disposed of, and 14 awaited 
a hearing. There were also 361 petitions on 
various matters heard in Court (by the Lord 
57, 7, by the 
304) together the sum o 1 was 
and 688,164. 5 the fees 
received amounted to to 3,996. 


Landed Estates,Court. Court—At the commence- 
ment of the year there were 1,412 cases 
pending, and 1,034 others were presented, of 
which 432 were for sales of encumbered 
estates, and 49 for sales of unencumbered 
cases for settling titles, 
exchanges, for for. appoin new trustees, Xc., 
&c. Sales had cases, the 
net rental to 38 the pur- 
chase-money to 1,051,991, the 
to the Court during the year 5,422. 


Court of Probate——In the principal Court 
there were 1,031 probates and 584 admitis-_ 
trations, and 443 caveats were peck 
There were 104 causes, I 
12 by common and by the: 

judge only. The fees received were 8,0651., 

the amount of taxed costs 13,2101.; the 
amount of property sworn to was 4,8 ‘grol., 
and the duty received 95,0561. In Dis- 
trict Registries there were 784 
lodged, 543 letters of administration, and 136 
letters of administration with will annexed ; _ 
142 caveats were entered.. The fees received 
amounted to 5,1752., and _the duty received © 
amounted to 33,5301, 


Ecclesiastical Courts — The proceedings 
were very limited. The whole number of 
causes from January 1, 1865, to March 25, | 
1866, was but 323; of these 13 were for se-_ 
questration on account of debt, #3 for faculties — 
for altering or rebuilding churches, the rest 
for dilapidations, pew-rights, &e. 


From the High of admiral tere 


was no return. , 
Court of and 
The total number of peeoue presented in 
bankruptcy was 798; the gross amount of 
debts and liabilities ‘stated was 1,922,317) 5 He 
the net ‘sum proved 1,333,6382.; the gross’ 
amount of assets, as stated in balanice-sheets, ” d 
995;3811.; the amount realized 489,7911. ; 
amount paid in dividends. 273,850l.; the 
legal. charges and the 
allowance | paid to offi cial assignees 9,087). 


probates 
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X1II,—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 1867. 


Feb. Tue Second Session of the Seventh Parliament of the present 

5,  Teign was opened by the Queen in person, the Lord Chancellor 

* reading the speech, which enumerated a number of measures 

that were to be brought before the Houses. The Address, in answer, 

was ge to in both Houses without any opposition, and both ad- 
journed. 

Feb (Lorps.) Lord St. Leonards introduced a Bill for providing 

7. Courts of Arbitration for settling disputes between employers 
* and workmen; which was read a first time. 

(Commons.) Sir S. H. Northcote brought in a Bill for the better 
arrangement of Railway Companies’ Engagements, Sir C. O’Loghlen 
obtained leave to bring in Bills for abolishing the declaration against 
Transubstantiation. 

Feb (Commons.) Mr. G. Hardy introduced a Bill for the im- 

8. proved accommodation of the sick and imbecile poor of the 

metropolis; Mr, 8. Walpole a Bill for facilitating the proceed- 
ings of the Commissioners for Inquiry into Trades Unions, Both were 
read a first time. 

Feb (Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer laid on the 

11 * table a series of resolutions relating to Parliamentary Reform, 
* which he moved should be taken into consideration on the 
25th. This was agreed to, after a few remarks from Mr. Gladstone. 

Feb.  (Lorps.) The Traffic Regulation (Metropolis) Bill was read 

12. a second time. 

(Commons.) Bills were introduced by Mr. Hardcastle, for the Aboli- 
tion of Church Rates; by Mr. Newdegate, for the Commutation of 
Church Rates. 

‘Feb, ,,(Commons.) Mr. 8. Walpole introduced two Bills to amend 
mare the law relating to murder, and for the infliction of Capital 

Punishment within prisons; both of which were read a first 


Feb. (Lorps.) The Churchyards Bill and the Masters and 
1b. Operatives Bill, and the Sale of Land by Auction Bill, were read 
a second time. 
Feb. __ Lorps.) The British North American Confederation Bill 
19 * was read a second time, and a number of Private Bills for- 
* warded a stage. 
Feb (Commons.) The Edinburgh Annuity Tax Abolition Bill 
90. was thrown out on the second reading, by 107 to 74. Bills for 
amending the law relating to the sale and purchase of shares 
in banking companies; to compel railway companies to provide means 
of communication between guards and passengers; to amend the law 
relating to criminal lunatics, and to renew the Act for suspending the 
Habeas Corpus in Ireland, were read a first time. Ticn- hh 
Feb. | (Lonps.) The Masters and Operatives Bill and the Sale of 
21. Land y Brrr Bill were read a second time. 
- (Commons.) é& Habeas Corpus Suspension Act (for continuing the 
- suspension in Ireland for three months); the Metropolitan Poor Bill, 
and the Shipping Local Dues Bill, were read a second time. 
Feb. (Lorps.) The British North American Confederation B 
22. passed through Committee. 
(Commons.) The Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Bill passed 
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through Committee, was read a third time, and passed. The Sugar 
Duties Bill ed through Committee. ' 
Feb. (Lorps.) The House met on Saturday in order to read the 
23 Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act. 

(Lorps.) The Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Bill 
was carried through all its stages, and passed. The Masters 
and Workmen Bill, and the Sale of Land by Auction Bill, 

passed through Committee. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to detail the 
scheme of Reform intended to be based on the Resolutions he had in- 
troduced. He said there would be four new franchises—for education, 
for a twelvemonth’s possession of 30/. in a savings bank; of funded pro- 
perty to the amount of 501., and for the payment of 20s. a year in direct 
taxes. Persons rated at 61. in boroughs and 201. in counties were to be 
admitted to vote. Yarmouth, Lancaster, Reigate, and. Totnes, were to be. 
disfranchised. Twenty-three boroughs with less than 7,000 inhabitants, 
were to lose one member each. These would place thirty seats at the 
disposal of the House, and he proposed to allocate fourteen to newly-con- 
stituted boroughs, mostly in the north and midland counties, fifteen to 
counties, giving two additional members-in separate divisions to North 
Lancashire, North Lincolnshire, West Kent, East Surrey, Middlesex, 
South Staffordshire, South Devonshire, and one to South Lancashire; 
the thirtieth seat he proposed to give to the London University. He 
also would wish to provide efficient remedies for the bribery which had 
been proved to exist, but thought this would be best done by a separate 
Bill. Mr. Lowe opposed the Resolutions, contending that the Bill itself 
should be introduced, and this view was supported by others, Ultimately 
the motion for going into Committee was withdrawn, and the considera- 
tions of the subject was adjourned to the 28th. re 

; (Lorps.) The Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Bill re- 
ceived the Royal Assent by Commission. The British North 
America Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in consequence of the 
remarks made on the previous evening, withdrew his Reform Resolu- 
tions, proposing to introduce a Bill instead. . 

Feb (Commons.) The Transubstantiation Declaration Abolition 

27, Bill and the Offices and Oaths Bill, were read a first time, 
* after a division on the last-named, which opens the. offices of 
ay Lieutenant and Lord Chancellor of Ireland to Roman Catholics, 
of 195 to 93. 
Feb. ‘pesca The British North American Confederation 
28. Bill was read a second time. ' 
March (Lorps.) The Sale of Land by Auction Bill was read a 
1,. second time. 
ons.) Two Bills for the extension of the Factory Acts, limiting 
the employment of children and regulating hours of labour, with pro- 
vigon for ventilation in various trades and in small workshops, were read 
a time. 
. (Lorps.) The Earl of Derby made a statement of the dif- 
ference in the Cabinet as to the details of the pro Reform 
Bill, which had occasioned the withdrawal of the Secretaries 
for War, the Colonies, and of India. He. further stated that now the 
Bill for the Reform of the Representation of the Feuple would be laid 
before the House on the 18th. The Masters and Workmen Bill was 
read a third time and passed. *2 


(Commons.) Mr, Disraeli made a gimilar statement. 


March. 
4. 
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March (Commons.) The House was occupied for some time with 
“5, Ministerial explanations as‘to the causes'of the rece 
* and the Sale and Purchase of Shares Bill was. r va second 
time, after a division in its favour of 86 against 41. 

March (Commons.) The Tests Abolition (Oxford) Bill was Tead a 

_ 6. second time. 
arch  (COMMons.) Committee of Supply the Atmy Estimates 
were explained by General Peel, and the first vote for 139, 163 

men was agreed to. 


muons.) The North Aimerica Bill was Tead third: ‘time 
an 


) The Earl of Shaftesbury introduced a Bill for 

iL regulating the use of sacrificial vestments, which was ond a 

ime 

(Commons.) The Duty on Dogs Bill and the Sugar Duties Bill were 
read a third time and passed. 

(Lorps.) A Bill for sieved the rights of individual 
creditors to take legal proceedings ' against railway companies, 
was read a first time. 

(Commons.) The Law of Libel Amendment Bill, and the 
“Industrial Schools (Ireland; ) Bill, were read a second time. 

(Lorps.) ‘The Railway Traffic Protection Bill was read a 

_.14. . second time. 

(Commons. ) The Metropolitan Poor Bill was read a third time and passed. 

March... (Lorps.) The Traffic Regulation (Metropolis) Bill was con- 

15. sidered in Committee. 

-(Commons.) Mr. Otway moved a resolution against the flog opertitg of 
soldiers in the British army in time of peace, which, after a debate, was 
carried by 108 against 107; and the Masters and Workmen Bill, and 
the Mutiny Bill, were read a first time. . 

March (Commons) The Chancellor of the Excheytier introduced, in 

Ig 2 detailed speech, his Bill for Amending the Representation of 
_ the People. He stated that in boroughs the electors would be 
all who paid rates, and were resident for two years within the borough ; 
in addition, all who paid 20s. in direct taxes; with votes also to certain 
classes, to be qualified by education, or by ‘the possession of a stated 
amount of property in the funds or in savings banks; those who were 
rated householders were to have a second vote; thirty seats were to be 
taken from small boroughs and from some recently convicted of gross 
corruption, fourteen to new boroughs, fifteen to counties, and one to the 
London University. A long discussion followed, in which the dual a 
ciple of voting was objected to by every one who spoke, and the 
read a first time. 
March Metropolitan Poor Bill a 
19. time, and the Railway Traffic Protection Bill was witlidrawn. 

(Commons.) Mr. Sheridan moved a resolution for a further and 

2D ts 196 reduction of the fire insurance duty, which was negatived. by 
to 156. 

March (Commons.) Mr. Hardcastle’s Bill for the’ Abolition of 
Church Rates, after a debate, and a division of 263 to 187, was 
read a second time, and ordered to be committed ; Mr. Newde- 

pe , Obureh Rate Commutation Bill was thrown out by 177 votes'to 45. 

Cia (Lorps,) The Duty on Dogs Bill was read a third time and 


eta (Commons.) The Factory Acts Extension asia the Hos 
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__.(ZLorps.) The Traffic Regulation (Metropolis) Bill, the 
! — Metropolitan Poor Bill, and the Trades Unions Bill, were read 
* a third time and passed. : 
(Comsons.) The debate on the second reading of the Representation’ 
of the People Bill was commenced and adjourned. a : 
March (Lorps.) The London City Municipal Elections Bill was 
26. read a second time. 
(Commons.) The Sale of Land by Auction Bill, and, after a long 
debate, the Representation of the People Bill, were read a second time. 
March (Commons.) The Artizans and Labourers Dwellings Bill 
27. was read a second time. oe 
March  ‘L0808.) The Dublin University Professorships Bill was 
9g, Tead a second time; the Shipping Local Dues Bill was read a 
time and passed. 
(Commons.) In Committee, after a debate, and a division of 247 to 
67, a resolution was passed to guarantee a loan of 3,000,0001. to Canada ’ 
for the construction of a railway between Halifax and Quebec; in Com- 
mittee also, on the Mutiny Act, a new clause was introduced, limiting 
the infliction of corporal punishment in the army to soldiers in the 
second class, and only for the offences of mutiny, insubordination with 
violence, and indecent conduct, after a division of 225t0 131. 
March ,, LORDS.) _ The royal assent was given, by Commission, to 
gg, the British North American Confederation Bill, the Metropo- 
 litan Poor Law Bill, and the Duty on Dogs Bill. 
(Commons.) In Committee, 20007. was voted for special rewards ‘to 
the. irry constabulary for their gallant behaviour during the Fenian 
ow 
_(Lorps.) A conversation took place as to the propriety of 
giving to soldiers In barracks, which it was 
* admitted by the Earl of Longford was desirable, and he stated 
that some regulations for that purpose should be adopted. " 
(Commons.) The Mutiny Bill passed through Committee, after the 
clause respecting flogging was altered so as to include both classes of 
soldiers found guilty of any of the specified offences. The Naval 
Estimates were considered in Committee, and the vote for 67,300 men 
and boys, with some other items, were agreed to; and the Sugar Duties 
Bill was read a third time and passed. 
April (Lorps.) The Dublin University Professorships Bill was 
2. read a third time and passed. 
(Commons.) A Bill for the Preservation of Bunhill Fields Burial 
Ground, and a Bill for amending the Law of Master and Servant, were 
read a first time; a resolution was agreed to affirming the propriety of 
extending the provisions of the Factories Acts to some descriptions of 
agricultural labour; and the Houses of Parliament Bill and the National 
Gallery Enlargement Bill were read a second time. : 
(Commons.) The Spiritual Destitution Bill was thrown out 
a" “on the second reading by 173 against 78; and the Mutiny Bill 
was read a third time aud passed. i 


April. (Lorps.) The Mutiny Bill was read a first time; the Sugar 
4. - Duties Bill was read a second and third time, and passed. « 

(Commoys.) In Committee, the Chancellor of the Exchequer intro-. 

duced his Budget. After congratulating the House on the Property Bf 


the country, evinced by the large increase in the amounts of the customs 
and excise duties of the preceding twelvemonth, he proceeded to 
develop his scheme for the ensuing year. It was to retain, everything 
as it was, except by reducing and rendering uniform the duty on Marine 
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Insurances; and to apply the surplus to the reduction of the National 
Debt. Mr. Gladstone expressed a general approval of the scheme, and 
the Income Tax and the Duty on Tea were voted for one year without 
opposition. 

April (Lorps.) The royal assent was given, by Commission, to a 

5, number of public and private Bills. The Clerical Vestments 
-- “* Bill was withdrawn, and a new Bill read a first time ; and the 
Criminal Lunatics Bill was read a third time and passed. ; 

(Commons.) In Committee, Mr. Lowe moved a resolution objecting 
to the Educational Grant for primary schools, which was rejected by 203 
to 40; the Canada Railway Loan Bill and the Sale and Purchase of 
Shares Bill were read a third time and passed. 

April (Commons.) A discussion arose on an instruction proposed 

i to be given to the Committee on the Representation of the 

* People Bill, which was ultimately confined to instructing them 

that they had the power to alter the law of rating, to which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer agreed, and it was carried. 

April (Lorvs.) The Mutiny Bill was read a third time and passed. 

pr (Commons.) Bills toamend the Representation of the People 
in Ireland, the Game Laws in Scotland, the Mixed Marriages 
Act in Ireland, and for the Prevention of Corrupt Practices at Elections, 
were read a first time ; in Committee, the Offices and Oaths Bill was 
passed through, after a division of 143 to 140 had excepted the office of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; the Policies of Insurance Bill, and the 
Criminal Law Bill, were read a third time and ‘ 
April ,, (Commons.) _ The Tests Abolition (Oxford) Bill passed 
1). through Committee, after a vote of 258 to 166 had introduced 
a clause extending the abolition to Cambridge. 
April _(Lorps.) The Marine Mutiny Bill, and the Canada Railway 
11. Loan Bill, were read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) After some discussion as to the propriety of delay the 
Representation of the People Bill was considered in Committee. 
Clauses 1 and 2 were agreed to ; on Clause 3, enacting the necessity of 
personal rating and payment of rates, Mr. Gladstone moved an amend- 
ment, striking out the condition of personal rating, the discussion of 
which occupied the House till a late hour, and was then adjourned. 

April (Lorps.) The royal assent was given, by Commission, to tle 

oe Canada Railway Loan, the Shipping Local Dues, and some 
other public and private Bills, and the House adjourned to 


May 2. 

(Domiboss.) After a long debate on the Reform Bill, Mr. Gladstone's 
amendment was negatived in Committee by 310 against 289; Clause 3 
was agreed to, and the House adjourned to April 29. 

April The House reassembled after the Easter vacation, and Lord 
Naas’s Bill for the improvement of the tenure of land tenants 
in Ireland, giving the tenants i oye to raise loans from the 

Government, and a claim on the landlords for all unexhausted improve- 
ments made during the tenancy, was brought forward for the second 
reading, when an amendment, proposed by Mr. Sandford, that no pro- 
perty should be charged with the payment of such loans, unless the 
improvements were made with the written consent of the landlord, was 
carried against the Government by 108 against 104, and the second . 

‘reading was adjourned. 
April Mr. Trevelyan brought forward a resolution condemnatory 
30 of the system of purchasing commissions in the army, which, 

after some discussion, was rejected by 116 against 75. 
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May. _(Commons.) The Promissory Notes (Ireland) Bill was 
1. . thrown out on the second reading by 70 to 40. 
M (Commons.) In Committee on the Representation of the 
ay People Bill; Mr. Ayrton moved as‘an amendment that the 
period of residence for householders in boroughs at rentals 
below 101. should be one year instead of two years, as proposed by the 

Bill, which was carried against the Government by a majority of 278 

against 197, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer declared that he 

could not proceed before he had consulted his colleagues as to: their 
adoption of the amendment, and the Committee adjourned. 

M (Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 

.” that the Government had agreed to accept Mr. Ayrton’s amend- 
ment, carried on the previous evening against them. A long 
discussion followed upon the proposed Reform demonstration in Hyde 

Park, and the means taken to prevent it; subsequently the Home 

Secretary introduced a Bill by which persons assisting in convening a 

public meeting in the parks, or joining in such meeting, were subjected 

to arrest and summary conviction. 

Ma (Commons.) The House resumed in Committee the consi- 
6 Y deration of the Representation of the People Bill, and in the 
* Compound Householder clause the Government consented that 

the whole amount of rate paid by the tenant should be deducted from the 

landlord's rent ; and the Shancellor of the Exchequer announced that a 

properly-regulated Lodger Franchise would not be opposed. 

Ma (Lorps.) The Earl of Derby announced that a Royal Com- 

7 Y mission. would be appointed to inquire into the provisions of the 
vt Rubric concerning church vestments, ceremonies, and other 
matters. 

(Commons.) Sir J. Gray moved a resolution pledging the House to 
take into consideration the temporalities and privileges of the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, with a view to remove their anomalies, which 
after a long discussion was rejected by 195 to 183. — 

Ma (Lorps.) A long discussion took place as to the conduct of 

9 Y the ministers in forbidding the Reform meeting in Hyde Park, 
* and then allowing it to take place, when the Earl of Derby 
announced that the Home Secretary, Mr. S. Walpole, had resigned. 

(Commons.) In.Committee, the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s amend- 
ment on Clause 3 of the Representation of the People Bill, that new 
voters (now compounded for) should be rated as ordinary occupiers, was 
carried, after a long debate, by a majority of 322 against 256. 

M (Lorps.) The Earl of Derby announced the satisfactory 
ami conclusion on the 11th of the Conference relating to the Duchy 
* of Luxembourg. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced the Scotch 
Reform Bill; it resembled the English Bill as to the qualification of 
electors, and it proposed to give to Scotland seven additional members, 
of whom two were for the universities, three for counties, and two for 
boroughs, while many other towns were added to boroughs already 
grouped and returning members. The House then went into Com- 
mittee on the English Bill, and the Lodger Franchise clause was 
carried with the limit of 101. clear yearly value, and twelve months’ 


Tesidence. 


May (Lorps.) The Clerical Vestments Bill was thrown out on 
14... the second reading by 61 against 46. 
(Commons.) The Offices and Oaths Bill, and the Transubstantiation 
Declaration Abolition Bill, were read a third time and passed. 
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May _.(Commoys.) ‘The National Debt Bill was read a second time, 
1g. after a division of 162 to-88.° ‘The Vaccination Bill was read 
i ‘a second time; the Labouring Classes Dwellings Acts Amend- 
ment Bill was read a third time and passed. ! 
“May ,. (Commons.) The’ Representation of the People Bill con- 
td tinued to be discussed in Committee, and Clause 3 was amended 
7 "* “by providing that no person should be registered as a voter on 
account of being a joint occupier; on a further amendment that, after 
the passing of this Act, no other person than the occupier should be 
rated, the Chancellor of the Exchequer declared that he was not opposed 
to the principle, and would provide a means accordingly. 7 Ks 
Ma aaa In Committee on the Reform Bill the Chan- 
, Oe cellor of the Exchequer announced that the regulation as to 
* compound householders would be made by a subsequent clause 
in the present Bill, and after a long speech by Mr. Lowe in opposition, 
Clause 3 was carried; on Clause 4, the county franchise, Mr. Mill 
moved his amendment for granting the electoral suffrage to certain 
classes of females, which was rejected by 201 to 157; a further amend- 
ment for granting the franchise to copyholds of 5/. annual value was 
carried by 201 to 157; and the House resumed: 
’ May (Lorps.) The Sale and Purchase of Shares Bill, the Con- 
“O12 tagious Diseases (Animals) Bill, the Vice-President of the 
* Board of Trade Bill, were read a second time; the Fortifica- 
tions Expenses Bill was read a third time and passed. 6 - 
~-(Commons.) ‘Mr. Mill introduced a Bill for the Establishment of 
Municipal Corporations in the Metropolis, which was read a first time, as 
- ill for the continued suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 
and. 
a May . (Lorps.) The Criminal Law Bill was read a second time ; 
rg -and the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill was read a third 
(Commons.) The Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Bill was read 
a second time. In Committee on the Reform Bill, an amendment was 
agreed to giving the electoral franchise in counties to leaseholders for 
terms of sixty years of a clear annual value of not less than 5i.; after 
two contradictory divisions as to requiring a dwelling as part of the 
occupation, the Committee adjourned without a decision. 
May (WLorns.) A Bill relating to the holding of public meetings 
' 24. in the London Parks was read a first time. ’ 
(Commons.) The Habeas Corpus (Ireland) Suspension Continuance 
Bill, and the Sale of Land by Auction Bill, were read a'third time and 


M (Lorps.) The House met this day in order to read the 
“544 Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Bill a first time, which 
25. was done. 

M (Lorps.) The office of Judge in'the Admiralty, Divorce, and 

~ “54 “Probate Courts Bill was read a third time and passed, after a 
division of 86 in its favour against 40; the British White 
Herring Fishery Bill, and the Sale and Purchase of Shares Bill 
wete also read a third time and passed. The National Debt Bill, 
re the Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Bill, were read a second 

_ (Commons.) After making some alterations in the Standing Orders, 
to render the mornitg sittings of the House more available for the 
despatch of business, the consideration of the Reform Bill was resumed 
in Committee, with the clause as to the county franchise,\which, after 
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two divisions negativing a dwelling-house as part of the tenure, the 

clause was carried by a compromise, giving the franchise, to ‘occu- 

piers of lands and tenements to the yearly value of 12J.; the clause 

was then considered relating to the compound. householder, and. it was 

Pinta that in parliamentary boroughs there should be no more com- 
unding. 

May _(Lorps.) The National Debt Bill and the Habeas Corpus 
28. Suspension Bill were read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Representation of the People Bill, 
all the clauses relating to the franchise were got through ; those giving 
electoral rights on educational grounds, or pecuniary qualifications, being 
withdrawn, as also the dual vote clause. ; 

May  (Commons.) The Uniformity Acts Amendment Bill was read 
29. asecond time, after a divigion of 200 against 156. 

Ma (Commons.) In Committee on the Representation of the 
0° ‘People Bill the clause for disfranchising Yarmouth, Lancaster, 
"Reigate, and Totnes, on the ground of the prevalence of 

bribery, was carried by large majorities after two divisions ; the amend- 
ment of Mr. J. S. Mill for securing a share of the representation to 
minorities was withdrawn after a long debate. 

M (Lorps.) ~ ‘The royal assent was given, by Commission, to a 
Bit number of public and ‘private Bills; and the Criminal Law 

* Bill was read a third time and passed. p48 

(Commons.) In Committee, Mr. Laing moved, as an amendment on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s clause (9) for depriving certain small 
boroughs of one member cach, that all boroughs with less than 10,000 
inhabitants should only return one member, and that certain other 
boroughs should be grouped, giving 52 seats instead of the 30 prov‘led 
by the Government Bill, He explained also how he would have taem 
applied, but only the deprivation clause was voted on, and carried against 
the Government by 306 to 179. 

Pia (Lorps.) The Labouring Classes Dwellings Acts Amend- 

g ment Bill, the British Spirits Bill, and the Statute Law Amend- 
ment Bill, were read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The Representation of the People Bill was considered, 
and Clause 9 was carried, after a division on an amendment proposed by 
Mr. Serjeant Gazelee for totally disfranchising all boroughs with a popu- 
lation below 5,000 had been rejected on a division of 269 to 217. 

June (Commons.) The Bankruptcy Bill and the Masters and 

4. Servants Bill were read a second time. 
(Commons.) The Oxford and Cambridge Universities Edu- 
cation Bill was read a second time, after a division of 164 to 

150, and was referred to a Select Committee. —__ 7 
_(Lorps.) ‘The Consecration of Churchyards Bill, introduced 
by the Bishop of Oxford, intended to supersede Lord Redesdale’s 

Bill for the same purpose, was read a first time. 

(Commons.) The National Gallery Enlargement Bill was read athird 
time and passed. 
(Lorps.) A Bill for Regulating the Employment of Children 
Agricultural Districis, and another for Regulating Clerical 
Fees on the consecration of churches, burial-grounds, and. on 
ordinations, were read a first time; The Metropolitan Police Bill was 
read a second time. 
. (Commons.) The Railways Companies Bill was read a third time and 
pomods and # Bill enabling Trustees, Executors, &c., to invest Trust 

‘ands in certain securities, wasreadafirsitime. 


June 
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June __(CoMMons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated the 
13 pobene redistribution of seats consequent on the success of 

, . Laing’s amendment of May $1, by which 45 seats were 
placed at the disposal of the House ; this was to give 19 to boroughs, 
1 to the Universities of London and Durham united, and 20 to counties ; 


after a short discussion, and the announcement of amendments to be 
moved, the Committee adjourned. 


June p ‘fcgne.) The royal assent was given, by Commission, to the ' 


17 lic Works Loans Bill, the Sale and Purchase of Shares 
* Bill, the Labouring Classes Dwellings Acts Amendment, Bill, 
and a number of other public and private Bills. . 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Reform Bill, Mr. Laing moved as 
an amendment that six boroughs, having each a population above 150,000, 
should have three members instead of two; after a debate it was 
negatived by 247 against 239. Several of the enfranchisement clauses 
were then a to, but upon an amendment of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for uniting the University of Durham with that of London in 
‘to omit the wo niversity) was carri 183 against 169, and the 

— (Commons,) In Committee on the Representation of the 

18. People Bill, the motion to insert the word “ Universities ” in 
the place of the “ University,” voted to be omitted on the 
eteraegs day, was carried after a warm debate by 226 against 225; the 
ebate was then resumed on the motion to insert Durham after London 
in the same clause, and was rejected by 234 to 226; some miscellaneous 
clauses in Part III. up to Clause 23 were then agreed to. — 

June ,, Commons.) After a long discussion the second reading of 

19 the Sunday Lectures Bill was negatived without a division ; 
* the second reading of the Industrial Schools (Ireland) Bill was 
carried by 198 to 54. 
June ~~ (Lorps.) The royal assent was given, by Commission, to the 
20. Criminal Law Bill, the Army Enlistment Bill, and a number 
of private Bills. 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Reform Bill, several clauses were 
agreed to, but Clause 29, providing that voters might vote b Mgr 
papers, occasioned a long debate, and was ultimately rejected by 
against 238 


Tune (Lorps.) The Increase of the Episcopate Bill, and the 
21 Bunhill-fields Burial Ground Bill, was a third time and 


(Commons.) In Committee on the Reform Bill, Clause 31, naming the 
Boundary Commissioners, was postponed; on Clause 36, for iditdigaas 
the corrupt payment of taxes, a debate took place, and the clause, with 
some amendment, was carried by 250 to 196; on arriving at Clause 40 
the Committee adjourned. 

June Lords.) On the motion of Earl Russell, praying for the 

94. ®ppointment of a Commission to Inquire into the Revenue of 
the Irish Church, with a view to its more equitable application, 

the House divided, 38 in favour of the motion and 90 against, after 
which a motion was adopted, praying simply for the appointment of 
a commission. The County Courts Acts Amendment Bill, the Houses 
of Parliament Bill, the National Gallery Enlargement Bill, and the 
Policies of Assurance Bill, were read a third time and piers . 

(Commons.) The Reform Bill was considered in Committee, and a 
few of the clauses agrecd to, after an amendment had been adopted by 
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200 against 179 for excluding the occupants of lodgings in colleges or 
halls at the-Universities of Oxford ze Cambridge from voting at the 
town eléctions in virtue of such occupancy. 
(Lorps.) The Consecration of Churchyards Bill, the Con- 
95, Secration_and Ordination Fees Bill, the New Parishes and 
Church Building Acts Amendment Bill, the Railway Com- 
_ panies Bill, tlie Railways ts 

. Bill, the County Treasurers (Ireland) Bill, the Bridges (Ireland) Bill, 
and the Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Supplemental 
Bill, were read a second time; and the Policies of Assurance Bill was 
read a third time and passed, : 

(Commons.) In Committee the clause defining what is a dwelling- 
house was agreed to; and the Investment of Trust Funds Bill was read 
a second time. 

cate (Commons.) In Committee on the Representation of the 

People Bill, the deferred clauses were taken into consideration ; 

* a proposed amendment for placing the expenses of hustings, 

poll-clerks, socks, &e., on the rates was defeated by 248 to 142; and 

another for substituting a declaration for an oath before the poll-clerk, 

by 178 votes against 173. The Vaccination Bill, and the Real Estate 
Charges Amendment Bill, were read a third time and passed. 

Jian cane) A Committee was appointed to consider how the 

98. defective construction of the House could be amended, it being 

. * agreed to by all that no chamber could be worse adapted for 

earing. 


(Commons.) In Committee, in accordance with a ministerial promise, 
on a motion of Mr. Denman’s on Clause 3, a clause was proposed to be 
introduced in the Reform Bill, peuricing that special demands should 
be made on tenants for the payment of rates and taxes, after a long 
debate it was rejected by 207 votes against 205; the decision gave rise 
to a warm discussion, as it was urged there was a breach of faith in not 
procuring its acceptance, the debate continuing till it was closed by 
lapse of time. 
Jul (Commons.) In Committee on the Representation of the 
ner Y People Bill, a clause was agreed to for depriving of their votes 

~“* all persons employed at elections as paid agents, canvassers, 
messengers, &c., another for preventing the practice of creating rent- 
charges was withdrawn; another for transferring the votes of posses- 
sors of freehold or copyhold qualifications within a borough, from the 
county to the borough, of electors residing within seven miles of the 
borough was negatived; and another for giving an additional member 
to Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, was acceded to by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who agreed to add Leeds also. The Rail- 
way Guards and Passengers Communication Bill was read a third time 


and, passed. 
1 (Commons.) In Committee, a motion for giving an additional 
Y member to Sheffield was negatived by 258 to 122, and another 
2. for an additional member to Bristol by 235 to 136; and the 
Attorneys’ Certificate Bill was thrown out on the second reading. 


July” (Commons.) The Roman Catholic Churches, Schools, and. 


3. Glebe Bill was thrown out on, the second reading by 119 to 


75 
(Commons.) In Committee, a clause was agreed to, prohibit- 


July 5, 
. 4. — hutallowing it in counties; another for disallowing the meeting 
of committees in public-houses where the rooms were paid for by the 
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cotland) Bill, the Court of Chancery Officers” 


g the paying for conveying electors to the poll in boroughs, | 
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candidates, was rejected after several divisions on amendments, by 197 to 
98; another clause proposed, for giving the right of voting to revenue 
officers, was rejected ; Mr. Lowe’s motion for giving cumulative votes to 
—_ — three members was discussed until the Committee 
\journed. 
Jul (Lorps.) The Consecration and Ordination Fees Bill was 
“z/ readathird time and passed ; and the Salmon Fishery (Ireland) 

_“* . Act Amendment Bill was thrown out on the third reading by 
a majority of 23 to 17. 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Representation of the People Bill 
the debate on Mr. Lowe's clause was continued ; supported. by Mr. New- 
degate and Viscount Cranbourne, Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Mill, and opposed 
by Mr. Bright and the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and ultimately 
rejected by 314 to 141. 

‘Jul (Commons.) The discussion of the clauses in the Reform 
4 a Bill was resumed in Committee, and one for extending the 

limits of residence for an elector by occupancy of the City of 
London, from seven miles to twenty-five miles, was agreed to; while 
another for granting the same enlargement to other towns, was rejected ; 
as was also one rendering the officers of police and the county con- 
stabulary eligible as voters; another for disqualifying as voters all 
persons convicted of bribery inthe towns of Yarmouth, Lancaster, Totncs, 
and Reigate, was agreed to; several other clauses were withdrawn or 
negatived without discussion; but one, poupennd by Colonel Gilpin, for 
taking one member each from four old boroughs with “next above 
10,000 inhabitants,” instead of withdrawing them from Luton, Keighley, 
Barnsley, and St. Helen's, to admit of the additional third member 
granted to the four large towns, was wgrmly debated, and at length 
rejected by 224 to 195. | 

July (Lorps.) The Charitable Donations and Bequests (Ireland) 
_ 9. | Bill was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Reform Bill, a clause for regulating 
notices as to payment of rates was agreed to on the motion of Mr. Locke, 
with an amendment by Mr, Hardy ; a number of amendments for altering 
the distribution of seats were then rejected or withdrawn; the form of 
the claims for lodgers, with a slight amendment, was agreed to; and 
the Committee were ordered to report on Friday, the Bill having now 
passed through. The Banns of Matrimony Bill went through Com- 
mittee; and the Burial Act Amendment Bill was read a first time. 

Tul (Lorps.) The Vaccination Bill was read a second time; 

A and the Adjutants of Volunteers Bill. (exempting them from 
* serving on juries) was thrown out on the third reading. 


_ (Commons,) The Court of Chancery Officers Bill and the County 


Courts Acts Amendment Bill were read a second time; and the Bank- 

_ ruptcy Bill was withdrawn. 

Jul (Lorps.) The Trusts. (Scotland) Bill and the Court of 

Syoe Chancery (Dispatch of Business) Bill, were read a second 
me. 


(Commons.) On the order of the day for considering the amendments 
on the Representation of the People Bill, Mr. H. Berkeley proposed a 
clause for introducing the Ballot in voting, which was rejected by 161 
to 112; Lord_E. Cecil proposed a clause disqualifying as voters all 
persons who had been at any time subjected to. penal punishment, 
which was rejected by 168 to 121; the clause disquali resident 
students, lodgers in Oxford and Cambridge Colleges, for voting at 
borough elections, was struck out by 145 votes’ against 81; a schedule 
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was added of offices of government in which changes from one to another: 
might be made without vacating a seat in the House of Commons; and» 
several verbal and other amendments were made without divisions, The 
Industrial and Provident Societies Bill, the Master and Servants Bill, 
passed through Committee ; and the Carriers’ Act Amendment Bill was 
read a second time. 
July - (Lorvs.) The royal assent was given, by Commission, to 
i number of Bills, and the Real Estate Charges Act Amend- 
* ment Bill was read a third time and passed. 
(Commons.) The Education of the Poor Bill was withdrawn on the 
second reading; as was also the Common Law Courts (Ireland) Bill. 
After a number of speeches by members in defence of their proceedings. 
in relation to the Bill, the Representation of the People Bill was read a 
third time, and passed without a division. 
July RDS.) The Representation of the People Bill was read 
1¢ t time. The Transubstantiation Declaration Abolition 
on Bill, and the Trusts (Scotland) Bill, were read a third time 


(Commons.) The Increase of the Episcopate Bill was read a second 
time, and the Tests Abolition (Oxford and bridge) Bill was read a 
third time and passed. 

July _ (Lorps.) The Agricultural Employment Bill was read a 

18. second time. doit 
(Commons.) In Committee of Supply, the Regium Donum (the grant 
ee Presbyterians of Ireland) was objected to, but carried on a division 
July (Lorps.) Lord Redesdale’s Meetings in Royal Parks Bill 
"yg, Was withdrawn, and the Industrial Schools Bill was thrown ou 
* on the second reading. 
~(Commons.) The Investments of Trust Funds Bill was read a third 
time and passed ; and the Railway and Joint Stock Companies’ Accounts 
Bill was withdrawn. 
July (Lorps.) The Earl of Derby moved the second reading of 
99, the Representation of the People Bill. Lord Grey moved an 
amendment, stating that the Bill was unsatisfactory, but that 
it was hoped it might be amended in future stages; a long debate 
ensued, and was adjourned.. The Prorogation of Parliament Bill, and 
Trusts Arrangement Bill, were read a‘ third time and 
am Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer withdrew several 
Bills.’ ‘The Representation of the People of ‘Scotland Bill was read a 
second time without a remark; and the Meetings in Royal Parks Bill 
was also read a second time, after a division of 181 in its favour, against 
64. In Committee of Supply, a number of items was agreed to. © 
uly (Lorps.) ‘lhe Representation of the People Bill was read a 

second time, after'a long debate, without adivision. 

The Industrial and Provident’ Societies Bill was read a 

ird time. . 


July ~ (Commons.) On the motion for throwing open Trinity 


24 College, Dublin, to: the Professors of all Christian religions, 
“** the House divided 108 on each side, when the Speaker gave a 
decision against the motion. The Church Rates ‘Abolition Bill was read 


8 third time and passed, after a division of 129 to 99. 


“July, ‘The Church Rates Abolition Bill was read-a first 
July time. ‘The Tests Abolition (Oxford and Cambridge) Bill was 


© the sécond reading, 
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sg (Lorps.) The Vaccination Bill was read a third time and 
(Commaws.) ‘The Copital Punishment within Prisons Bill was with- 


wn, 
Jul (Lorps.) In Committee on the Representation of the People 
ad Bill, Viscount Halifax moved a resolution that the proposed 
* redistribution of seats was inadequate, which. was rejected by a 
majority of 100 against 59; an amendment proposed by Lord Cairns to 
admit the occupants of rooms in Halls and Colleges was carried by 124 
against 76; another also by him, limiting the lodger franchise to 15I. 
a year instead of 10/., by 121 against 89; and an amendment proposed 
by the Earl of Harrowby, raising the copyhold franchise from 5l. to 101., 
was carried by 110 to 56. The Industrial and Provident Societies Bill 
was read a second time; and the Agricultural Gangs Bill a first time, 
(Commons.) In Committee of Supply the educational grants were 
creed to; in Committee on the Parks Regulation Bill the motion of 
r. Locke for postponing it over the session was negatived by 133 to 
45, but no progress was made; and the Parliamentary Elections Bill was 
withdrawn. 
Jul (Lorns.) The Representation of the People Bill was further 
Y considered in Committee, Earl Grey moving that the clause 
relating to compound householders be omitted, which was 
negatived by 143 to 43; Viscount Halifax moved that voters for counties 
should not have votes for boroughs also for the same premises, which 
was negatived by 135 to 41; Lord Lyttelton’s amendment, that no one 
should be allowed to vote who could not write legibly, was rejected 
without a division : as was also the Marquis of Clanricarde’s for dis- 
qualifying freemen of boroughs; the new clause proposed by Lord 
irns, providing that no person should vote for more than two candi- 
dates at one election (in the city of London three may be voted for) was 
accepted by 142 against 51; other clauses up to 14 were agreed to, 
July (Commons.) The Agricultural Children’s. Education Bill 
31 and the Sale of Liquors on Sunday Bill were withdrawn after 
*  @ long diseussion ; the second reading of the Commons In- 
closure Act Amendment Bill was negatived without a division. 
August (Lorps.) In Committee, Earl Grey’s amendment on the Re- 
j, Presentation of the People Bill, that all parliamentary boroughs 
with less than 12,000 inhabitants should return but one member 
each, after a long debate was negatived by 98 to 86; Lord Lyveden’s, 
that all boroughs with less than 5000 should be disfranchised, was 
negatived by 93 to 37; other clauses up to 27 were agreed to without a 
division. The icultural Gangs Bill.was read a second time. 
(Commons.) The Customs Revenue Bill and; the Sewage Bill were 
read a third time and passed; and the Mixed Marriages (Ireland) Bill 
(Lorps.) | uis of Salisbury moved the insertion 
August g clause in the Representation of the People Bill, to enable 
duly registered voters to give their votes by signed papers ; 
which, after some opposition, was carried by a majority of 114 against 36 ; 
with a few verbal alterations the rest of the clauses were agreed to. 
(Commons.) The Courts of Law Fees Bill, the Inland Revenue Bill, 
and the Court of Chancery Bill, were read a third time and passed... 
Aisienst (Lorps.) . On bringing up the report of the Committee 
a4 . the Representation of the People Bill, Earl Russell moved that: 
__“* the lodger franchise should be restored from 15/. to 101. annual 
value, which, after a short discussion, was agreed to; the other amend- 
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rare were accepted after several amendments were rejected without a 
ivision. 

(Commons.) The Factory Acts Extension Bill, the Masters and 
Workmen Bill, and the Consecration and Ordination Fees Bill, were 
read a third time and passed. ; 

August (Lorps.) The Representation of the People Bill was read a 

é third time and passed, after a short discussion, and a protest 

entered by the Earl of Ellenborough against it; the Railway 

Guards and Passengers Communication Bill was withdrawn; the Agri- 
cultural Gangs Bill was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The Public Health (Scotland) Bill, the ‘Trusts (Scotland) 
Bill, and the Recovery of certain Debts (Scotland) Bill, were read a 
Se time and passed; and the Game Laws (Scotland) Bill was with- 

wh. 
August (Commons.) The Uniformity Act Amendment Bill was 
+ thrown out on the third reading by a majority of 41 to 34; the 
* third reading of the Libel Bill was carried by 79 against 18; 
the Pawnbroking Bill was withdrawn. 
August (Lorps.) The Church Rates Abolition Bill was thrown out 
8. on the second reading, by a majority of 82 to 24. 

(Commons.) The Lords’ Amendments on the Representation of the 
People were taken into consideration. The first, which altered “rate 
for the relief of the poor,’ into “ poor-rate,” and the next, which gave 
votes to the resident graduates and undergraduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge for the respective towns, were both disagreed with; clause 5, 
giving’ votes to copyholders of 5/. annual value, which the Lords had 
struck out, was restored after a division of 235 to 188; the clause for 
restricting the number of candidates to be voted for where there are 
more than two to be elected was agreed to after divisions of 253 to 204, 
and 252 to 188; the clause providing for the voting by papers was re- 
jected by 258 to 206; and a further clause for giving effect to the votes 
of the residents in colleges for the town was struck out after a division of 
188 to 164; several verbal amendments were agreed to, and a Committee 
vie a eg to draw up the reasons to be assigned to the Lords for their 

issent. 

August (Lorps.) The Indemnity Bill, the Customs Revenue Bill, 
9. and the Inland Revenue Bill, were read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The Railway Companies’ Advances (Ireland) Bill, and 
the Merchant Shipping Bill, and the Increase of the Episcopate Bill, 
were read a third time and passed. 

August (Commons.) The Agricultural Gangs Bill was read a second 
10. time; and the Appropriation Bill was read a first time. 
yi (Lorps.) The royal assent was given, by Commission, to a 
i number of public and private Bills; the alterations by the 
“ Commons on the amendments proposed by the Lords in the 
Representation of the People Bill were agreed to; the Guarantee of 
Government Officers Bill, and the Public Health (Scotland) Bill, were 
read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The financial statement and the budget of India -occu- 
pied the House a great part of the sitting ; the statement of the Secretary 
for India showed that there was a deficiency of 2,400,0001. in the revenue 
as compared with the expenditure of 1866-7; the budget for 1867-8 
estimated the revenue at 46,283,0001., the expenditure at 47,340,0001., 
the: deficiency to be supplied by a licence tax, to produce a million, and 
by borrowing a million for expenditure on barracks, instead of paying it 
out of the revenue, 
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August (Lorps.) The Factory Acts Extension Bill, the Court of 
i3. Law Fees Bill, the Admiralty Court (Ireland) Bill, the Sewage 
Bill, and the Railways (Ireland) Bill, were read a third time 


(Commons.) The Companies Act Amendment Bill was read a third 
time and passed ; the Parks = saree Bill, in Committee, was opposed 
sitting, and the discussion prolonged until the hour came 
or closing i 

August (Commons.) 'The Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill, the 

Appropriation Bill, the Court of Referees Bill, the Hours of 

~ Labour Regulation Bill, were read a third time and ‘passed ; 

the Metropolitan Improvement Biil, and the Artizans’ and Labourers’ 

Dwellings Bill, were withdrawn. 

August (Lorps.) The royal assent was given, by Commission, to the 

15 Representation of the rons Bill, the Masters and Workmen 

Bill, and several other public and private Bills. ‘The amend- 

ments of the Commons on the Increase of the Eipiscopate Bill were con- 
sidered, and the more important of them were disagreed with. 

(Commons.) The Parks Regulation Bill, after repeated divisions for 
the purpose of obstructing its progress, was withdrawn, as was also the 
London Coal and Wine Dues Continuance Bill; the Agricultural Gangs 
Bill, the County Courts Acts Amendment Bill, and the Consecration of 
Churchyards Bill, were read a third time and oa 

August (Lorps.) The Master and Servant Bill was read a third 
16. time and 

(Commons.) The Charter House Estate Bill Bs private Bill, for 
removing the school out of London, and selling the site to Merchant 
Taylors’ School) was read a third time and passed; as was also the 
‘Traffic Regulation (Metropolis) Bill; the Increase of the Episcopate Bill 
was withdrawn in consequence of a disagreement in the Lords. 

A (Lorps. ) he pip iprnian Bill, the Companies Act 

4 Amendment Bill, and the Investment of Trust Funds Bill, 

* were read a third time and passed. 


August (Lonps.) The Clerical Vestments Bill was abandoned. 


7 (Lorps.) The royal assent was given, by Commission, to the 
‘Sp. Industrial and Provident Societies Bill, the Sewage Bill, the 
* Agricultural Gangs Bill, and a number of other public and 
private Bills. 
A (Lorps.) The royal assent was given, by Commission, to the 
— Hours of Labour Regulation Bill and some others ; the House 
of Commons was summoned, and the royal speech on the pro- 
rogation was read. It congratulated_the Houses on the friendly 
disposition of foreign powers, with the exception of the Emperor of 
Abyssinia, against whom it was feared we must urge force for the re- 
covery of the British subjects whom he held captive ; on the repression 
of the Fenian conspiracy in Ireland without the necessity of sacrificing 
- a bingle life in punishment; on a postal convention with the United 
States, reducing the postage by one-half; and on the union of the North 
American Provinces ; it thanked the House of Commons for their sup- { 
plies; and expressed satisfaction in giving assent to the Representation 
of the People Bill, and to other Bills for extending to various trades the | 
provisions of the Factory Acts, with other measures, which ‘it hoped 
as “ contribute to the welfare of the countrv and the happiness of my 
peop cea ii 
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XIV.—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE PARLIAMENT, 1867. 
[29-30 Victorie. ] 


I, Numerical Abstract of the Private Bills of the Session of 1867 :— 
New Bills introduced into the 
Bills read a first time . 
— read a third time 


I. Comparative Classification of Bills for "Ten Years, as given in the 
House of Commons List :— 


Bills Passed. 1858 | 1859 | 1860 | 1861 | 1862] 1863 |1864/| 1865 | 1866 


Agriculture . .| 2| 4| 6| 4] 4{ 2/ 10 
Companies . .| 7/12/ 9| 5] 7| 8) 6/11 


Improvements in 
44 25 | 44/491 43| 91 


Internal Commu- 
85 117 136 173 166 | 170 |225 267 223 


Navigation, &c.. | 14 | 18 | 12 | 12; 15 | 29; 22 | 28| 


Private Regula- 
15 10/17/19! 9] 8117. 10! 15 


Totals . . |167 |186 ‘eas 268 237 | 251 |347 | 392 378 |222 


The average number of Private Bills passed from 1858 to 1862 inclu- 
sive was nearly 216; the average number from 1863 to 1867 inclusive 
has been 318 ; the session of 1865 giving the highest number since 1846. 


III. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills in the Session of 1867 :— 


ls N 
I. AGRICULTURE :— Introduced. passed, 
Drainage ee es ee ee ee ee ee 4 4 
Manure ee ee ee ee ee ee eo 1 ~- 
III. IMPROVEMENTS IN TowNS AND DISTRICTS :— 
1. General Im 16 6 
3. Markets, &e. 5 1 
4 Municipal Regulation, .. 9 7 2 
IV. INTERNAL COMMUNICATION :— 
1. Roads ee ee es ee ee ee ee 12 8 


4 
32 


V. NAVIGATION :— 
1, Harbours, Piers, and Docks .. .. 15 13 
2. Fisheries ee ee ee oe oe ee 2 


Totals ee ee 279 222 | 
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I. AGRICULTURE 


Drainage and Reclamation :—45, To enlarge the powers of the Horse 
Island Reclamation Company. 


70. To improve the drainage of the Winestead Level and of other 
lands in the parishes of Patrington and Welwick. . 

102. For the better sewering of Norwich, and the applying of the 

_ Sewage to the irrigation of land, and for the making of the Trowse Road. 

138. To provide additional means for draining the Fourth District of 


the Witham Drainage in the county of Lincoln ; and for other purposes 
relating to the Witham Drainage. 


II. CompantEs :-— 


14, To make alterations in the Deed of Settlement of the Metropolitan 
Life Assurance Society. 

28. To alter and amend the Acts relating to the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company ; to enable. thc Company to raise additional capital; and to 
extend their borrowing powers. 

173. For incorporating and empowering the Towns Drainage and 
Sewage Utilization Company. 


196. For incorporating the Newcastle-upon-Tyne High Level Hoist 
Company. 


II. ImpRovEMENTs oF Towns AND Districts :— 

1. General Improvements :—10. For the improvement of roads, 
sewers, and other works in the parish of St. Mary in the borough of 
Nottingham. 

22. ‘To authorize the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Brighton 
to borrow further sums of money for improving the Pavilion estate. 

44, For the improvement of Edinburgh, and constructing new, and 
widening, altering, improving, and diverting existing streets. 

54. To enable the Local Board of Health for the district of Keighley 
to purchase the existing waterworks ; and to effect various improvements. 

55. For authorizing additional works in connection with the Holborn 
Valley Viaduct. - 

58. For altering, amending, and extending the provisions of the 
Salford Improvement Act, 1862; for authorizing the extension of the 
gasworks; the construction of a new street; and the raising of further 
moneys. 

64. To alter and extend the constitution and powers of the Local 
Board for the district of the Middle Division of Heap in Lancashire, to 
extend such district, and to provide for the better paving, lighting, and 
otherwise improving the town of Heywood in Lancashire. 

73. For confirming the gift of a park by Thomas Barnes, Esq., to the 
Local Board of Health of the district of Farnworth, for the benefit of the 
inhabitants thereof; and for authorizing the said Local Board to main- 
tain and regulate the said park, and to erect a town hall and market 
houses, and to make new streets, and for defining the boundaries of, 
and for making further provisions for the improvement of, the district. 

79. For empowering the Corporation of Sunderland to improve the 
approaches to the Bodlewell Lane Ferry over the river Wear; and for 
amending the Wearmouth Bridge Act, 1857. 

83. For authorizing the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Gates- 
head to erect a town hall and other buildings; and for regulating their 


rates, and authorizing them to raise further moneys; and for the further 
improvement of the borough. 
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91. To authorize the improvement of the communications between 
Tomberd Street, Nag’s Head Court, and Clement’s Lane, in the city of 
ndon. 

92, To authorize the Birkenhead Improvement Commissioners to 
make new waterworks, and to extend the jurisdiction of the stipendiary 
magistrate for Birkenhead, and to amend the Acts relating to the said 
Commissioners with respect to matters of police, and. otherwise. 

117, For extending and altering the boundaries of the borough of 
Sunderland, and for empowering the Corporation of the borough to make 
new streets and improve existing streets. 

134. For the improvement of the township and district of Dalkey, in 
the barony of Rathdown and county of Dublin. 

158. To extend the time for the purchase of lands and for the com- 
eee = the works authorized by the St. Clement Danes Improvement 

ct, 1865. 

168. For authorizing the making of new streets, the widening of 
existing streets, and the making of other improvements in Liverpool.; — 


2. Water and Gas:—2. For more effectually lighting New Windsor 
and its neighbourhood with gas. 

5. 'To empower the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company to raise 
further money, and to acquire additional land. 

11. To enable the Scarborough Gas Company to raise money. 

12. To incorporate the Sutton, Southcoates, and. Drypool Gaslight 
Company (Limited), by the name of the Sutton, Southcoates, and Dry- 
pool Gas Company, and to make further provision for lighting with gas 
the district now lighted by the company, and adjoining places, in the 
borough of Kingston-upon Hull and in the East Riding of York ; and 
to authorize the raising of additional capital. 

13. For better lighting with gas the borough of Kidderminster, and 
certain parishes and places adjacent thereto, in Worcestershire. 

15. For extending the limits of the Barnsley Gas Aci, 1852, and for 
authorizing the Barnsley Gas Company. to construct new works and 
raise more money. . 

17. To authorize the Stratford-upon-Avon Gas Company to raise 
further capital. 

18. To incorporate a Company for better supplying with gas the town 
and parish of Barking, except that part of it knownas Great Ilford Ward, 
and the parish of Dagenham, in Essex, and the neighbourhood thereof. 

20. For better supplying with water part of the parish of Fisherton 
Anger and the tything of Bemerton, in Wiltshire. 

21. For better supplying with water Paignton, in Devonshire. 

24. For authorizing the South Shields Gas Company to extend their 
works and increase their capital. 

29. For authorizing the Staleybridge Gas Company to extend their 
works and increase their capital. 

80. For enabling the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Com- 
pany to raise additional capital, and to extend their works; and for 
amending the Acts relating to the Company. 

32, For authorizing the Hartlepool Gas and Water Company to pro- 
vide additional waterworks, and an additional supply of water, and to 
raise further moneys, and for extending the limits within which they 
may supply gas and water. 

33. For the re-incorporation of the Woolton Gaslight Company 
(Limited), by the name of the Woolton Gas Company, and for conferring 
additional powers on the Company. myo 
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36. For enabling the Mayor, A]dermen, and Citizens of Manchester 
to extend their waterworks and the limits of their water supply; to 
make a new street in Ardwick and other improvements; and to acquire 
additional lands, 
chy To repeal certain provisions of the Ayr Water Company’s Act, 

39. To-reconstitute the Prescot Gaslight Company, and to provide 
for more effectually lighting Prescot and its nei id Mts with gas. 

42. To incorporaie the Eton Gas Company (Limited) by the name of 
the Eton Gas Company; to enable the Company to raise additional 
capital; and to light the parish of Eton with gas. 

48. For extending the limits within which the Wells Gaslight Com- 
pany may supply gas, and for empowering the Company to raise 
additional capital. 

51. To amend the Aberdeen Police and Waterworks Act, 1862, and 
to authorize the Commissioners of Police to raise further sums of money. 

62. To authorize the Dewsbury, Batley, and Heckmondwike Local 
Boards to construct new reservoirs and works, and to alter the pro- 
visions of the Acts relating to their existing waterworks with respect to 
the millowners on the river Dun. 

63. To incorporate the Hampton Court United Gas Company by the 
name of the Hampton Court Gas Corapeny to authorize the lighting of 
an extended district, and the raising of additional capital. 

66. For incorporating and conferring further powers on the Mold Gas 
and Water Company. 

68. For incorporating and granting certain powers to the Mitcham 
and Wimbledon District Gaslight Company. 

69. For incorporating and granting certain powers to the West Kent 
Gas Company. 

71. For better supplying with water the parishes of Camborne, Crowan, 
and Illogan, in Cornwall. 

76. For granting further powers to the Rochester, Chatham, and 
Strood Gaslight Company. 

77. To change the name of the Cambridge Gaslight Company, and to 
confer further powers on the Company. 

82. For the re-incorporation of the Huyton and Roby Gas Company 
(Limited), and for conferring additional powers on the Company. 

87. For amending the Acts relating to the company of proprietors of 
the Sheffield Waterworks, and for extending the limits within which the 
Company may supply water. 

88. To alter and amend the Bingley Improvement Act, 1847; to 
extend the limits of the district of the Bingley Improvement Commis- 
sioners; and to enable the Commissioners to purchase the works of the 
Bingley Gas Company. 

89. To incorporate the Dartford Gaslight Company, and to make 
further provision for lighting with gas the town and parish of Dartford, 
and certain parishes and places in the neighbourhood thereof. 

90. For extending the limit within which the Great Grimsby Gas 

Company may manufacture and supply gas; and for empowering the 
Company to raise additional capital. 
' 97. For empowering the company of proprietors of the Sheffield 
Waterworks to construct additional reservoirs and alter their authorized 
works, and raise further money, and for altering provisions of the Com- 
pany’s Acts respecting compensation supply of water. 

99. To enable the Corporation of Stockport better to supply with 
water that borough and the neighbourhood thereof. 
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100. For incorporating the Richmond Gas Company, 1853 (Limited), 
and for conferring upon them further powers for the supply of gas to 
Richmond and certain neighbouring parishes and places in Surrey. 

103. For incorporating the Weymouth Gas Consumers Company 
(Limited), and to make further provision for lighting with gas the 
parishes of Weymouth, Melcombe Regis, Wyke Regis, and Radipole. 

107. To authorize the Dundee Gaslight Company to raise money. 

108. To empower the Dundee New Gaslight Company to raise money. 

110. To amend and enlarge the provisions of the Southport Water- 
works Act, 1854, and the Southport Waterworks Act, 1856; to extend 
the limits of the Company for the supply of water; to make further and 
better provision for supplying the town of Southport and the adjoining 
districts with water. 

112, For supplying with water the town of Herne Bay and the places 
adjacent thereto, in Kent. . 

- 114. For supplying with water the town of Peterborough and certain 
parishes and places adjacent thereto. 

_118. For supplying with gas the towns of Lampeter, Llandyssil, 
Tregaron, and Aberayron, and the neighbourhoods thereof, respectively 
within the parishes of Lampeter-pont-Stephen, Llandyssil, Caron-is- 
Clawdd, Llandewi-Aberarth, and Henfeniw, all in Cardiganshire. 

121. For the better supplying with gas and water the town of Crick- 
howell and its vicinity, in Brecon. 

126. For authorizing the Local Board for the district of Widnes, in 
Lancashire, to supply with gas and with water their district and places 
near thereto, and to purchase and to acquire the undertaking, gasworks, 
waterworks, and property of the Widnes Gas and Water Company, and 
to improve their Nistrict and to raise moneys. 

127. For incorporating the Enfield Gas Company (Limited), and 
extending their powers. 

128. For authorizing the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Ply- 
mouth to improve their waterworks, and to provide a better supply of 
water to Plymouth and places in the neighbourhood thereof, and for the 
regulation of markets and fairs in the borough. 

132. For making further provision with respect to the ferries of the 
Wallasey Local Board, and to empower them to extend their gasworks. 

133. To transfer the undertaking of the Wolverhampton New Water- 
works Company to the Corporation of Wolverhampton ; and to confirm 
certain agreements between that Company and the South Staffordshire 
Waterworks Company... 

139. For the better supplying with water the burghs of Kirkcaldy 
and Dysart and suburbs and places adjacent. 

141. For authorizing the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Leeds 
to make and maintain additional waterworks. 

‘148. For authorizing the East London Waterworks Company to 
obtain a supply of water from the river Thames. 

149. For authorizing the East London Waterworks Company to make 
and maintain works in connection with their present waterworks; and 
to raise further moneys, and to make arrangements with other bates 

153. For incorporating the Tynemouth Gas Company, and defining 
the limits of supply of gas by them, and regulating their capital. 

169. For lighting with gas the parishes of Risca, Mynyddyslwyn, 
Abercarn, and Machen in Monmouthshire. 

186. For supplying with gas and water Abertillery and the parish of 
Aberystruth in Monmouthshire. | 
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8. Markets, Public Buildings, &c.:—38. To enable the Mayor and 
Commonalty and Citizens of London to borrow a further sum of money 
on the security of the Bridge House estates, to complete the rebuilding 
of Blackfriars Bridge, and for the purchase of Southwark Bridge. 

19, For the better regulation of the market at Exmouth. 

38. To enable the Rixton and Warburton Bridge Company to raise 
further money, and to create preference shares. 

61. To authorize the Aylesbury Market Company to raise more 
money ; and to amend the Act relating to the said Company. 

201. To extend the time for the compulsory purchase of lands for and 
for the completion of the Wandsworth Bridge, and to enable the Wands- 
worth Bridge Company to raise further moneys. 


4. Municipal Regulations :—1. To amend an Act passed in the 13th 
Vict., intituled an Act to amend an Act passed in the 11 Geo. I. for 
regulating elections within the city of London, and for preserving the 
peace, good order, and government of the said city. 

7. For the management, improvement, and better government, and 
for extending the objects and regulating the appropriation of the income 
of the hospital of St. Mary Magdalene in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

23. For the union of the prisons of Worcestershire and of Worcester. 

26. For vesting the glebe lands and endowments of the rectory of 
Bishop Wearmouth in the county of Durham in the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for England, and for making provision for the endowment of 
the said rectory in lieu thereof; and for the promotion of other eccle- 
siastical purposes connected therewith. 

56. For enabling the Local Board of Health for the district of West 
Ham in Essex to erect a hall and offices for the transaction of the 
business of the said Board and of the parish officers of the said parish, - 
and for granting additional powers to the said Local Board. 

65. For authorizing the Middle Level Commissioners to levy a special 
tax and to raise additional funds, and for terminating the Canal and 
Nene Trust. 

195. For subjecting to further taxation lands draining by the river 
Welland, and for increasing the area of such taxation. 


INTERNAL COMMUNICATION :— 


1. Roads :—34. To repeal an Act passed in the 5 Wm. IV., an Act 
for more effectually repairing the Launceston Turnpike Roads, and 
making certain additional roads. yO 

40. For the Poole Roads in Dorset. 

41. To make further provision for making, repairing, maintaining, 
and extending the highways, roads, and bridges in Orkney. 

47. For more effectually maintaining and keeping in repair the roads, 
highways, and bridges in Selkirkshire; and for making new roads. 

75. To extend the time limited for the completion of the bridge, 
roads, and other works authorized by the Wilford Bridge Act, 1862. 

84. For maintaining certain roads and bridges in Northumberland 
called the Ford and Lowick turnpikes, and for the liquidation of the 
debt due on the security of the tolls taken at the said roads and bridges. 

120. For authorizing the maintenance and repair of the road leading 
from Cardiff to Penarth, with the bridges thereon, and the construction 
of a new road and bridge, and the levying of tolls. 

207. For incorporating the Cheshire Lines Committee, and for autho- 
rizing that Committee to make a new road. — 
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Ratlways.—Ot the 93 Acts we give an abridged notice of each, indi- 
ee mires appear to be new lines, or extension of lines, by printing 
in italic. 


4, Conferring powers on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company, and on the South Yorkshire Railway Company. 
8. — regulating the capital and debt of the South Eastern Railway 
ompany. 
9. oe Central ; to abandon a portion of their authorized 
ine. 
16. Garstang and Knot End; for extension of time. 
.27, aa el for exchange of lands with the Derby Gaslight and Coke 
mpany. 
31. Norwich and Spalding ; for cancelling two bonds. 
48. Tendring Hundred ; for further powers. 
49. Wakefield; for a station at. 
2. Great Eastern; for the use of steam vessels between Harwich and 
certain foreign ports. ~ 
53. Cape ‘lown; for further powers. 
57. Wilts and Gloucestershire; for extension of time. 
59. Ryde Pier Company; to make and maintain a railway at Ryde, 
instead of tramways. 
60. Caledonian; to make certain branch railways in Lanarkshire and 
Midlothian, and to acquire additional station ground at Carlisle. 
67. Ross and Monmouth ; for extension of time. 
74, Athenry and Ennis Junction Railway; for extension of time. 
78. North London; to widen further portions of their railway. 
85. Metropolitan, and the Metropolitan and Saint John’s Wood; for 
extension of time; and further powers. 
86. North Metropolitan; to make a deviation. 
93. Llanelly ; for further powers. 
94. London and North Western and Midland ; to invest in them certain 
railways in Leicestershire. 
95, London and North Western and Lancashire and Yorkshire; to in- 
vest in them certain railways in Lancashire and Yorkshire, . 
96. Newry and Greenore ; for further powers. 
98. Swansea Vale; to construct branch railways. 
104, Furness ; for further powers. 
105. Sidmouth ; to make certain deviations. ‘ 
106. Caledonian; to invest in it the Forth and Clyde Navigation. 
109. Great Eastern; for extension of time in relation to branches near 
the metropolis. 
113. London and North Western ; to construct new railways, deviations, 
and other works. 
115. Llynvi and Ogmore ; for an increase of capital. ; : 
116. Solway Junction; to make a junction with the Carlisle and Silloth 
119. Bodmin; for further powers. 
122, Neath and Brecon; to acquire certain lands at and near Swansea ; 
and for further powers. 
123. Bedford and Northampton ; for substitution of lines of railway for 
some already authorized. 
124. Wensum Valley; for abandonment. 
125, Devon and Cornwall; for further powers. okt 
129. Waterford, New Ross, and Wexford Junction; to make deviations. 
130. Bristol and Exeter; for further powers. pit 9 
131. Great Northern ; to transfer to it the Edgware, Highgate, and Lon- 
= and the Watford and Edgware Junction; and for extension 
of time. 
136. Lancashire and Yorkshire; to complete the North Lancashire loop lin 
between Blackburn and Burnley. ar. 
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137. Cambrian; for raising of pital and extension oftime. _. 

140. Waterford and Wexford; for raising of capital and extension of 
time. 

142. North Staffordshire ; for extension of time and further powers. 

143. East Gloucestershire; for extension of time. 

144, London and North Western; to construct new railways, deviations, 

and other works. 

145. North British ; to make certain deviations in their Glasgow branches, 
and for extension of time. 

146. Navan and Kingscourt; to make deviations. 

147. Devon and Somerset; to make a deviation, and to abandon a portion 
of their railway. 

150. Great Western; for further powers. 

151. London and North Western; to become joint owners of part of the 
Carnarvon and Llanberis railway. , 

152. To transfer the Nantlle railway to the Carnarvonshire Railway Com- 

any. 
154. West Sussex Junction; for extension of time. 
156. London and South Western; to make new works, and for further 


powers. 

157. Newport; for relinquishing a portion. 

159. maeeay Junction; to abandon the construction of the Kilpurcell 

ranch. 

160. Surrey and Sussex Junction; for alterations. 

161. Waterford and Passage; for extension of time. 

162. Carnarvonshire; to make deviations, + 

163. London, Brighton, and South Coast; to execute new works, and altera- 
tions of authorized works, to acquire additional lands, and for 
extension of time. 

164. Mold and Denbigh Junction; to run over and use portions of the rail- 


~— of certain other railway companies, and for extension of 
me. 


166. City of Glasgow Union; to make a deviation. 

167. For making a railway from Easton in the Isle of Portland to Church 
Hope Cove, with a pier in connection therewith. 

170. Midland; to construct new railways and other works, and for 
further powers. 

171. Rhymney ; to make additional railways, and to use parts of the Great 
Western Railway, and to raise additional moneys. 

172. For the repeal of certain provisions of the Ilfracomb Railway Acts, 
1864 and 1865. 

174. Isle of Wight; for raising of capital. 

175. For making a railway from the North British (Edinburgh and 
Glasgow) Railway to near Broxburn in Linlithgowshire. 

176. Caledonian; to make certain railways and other works in Forfar- 


shire. 

177. Brecon and Merthyr Tydfil Junction ; to make a deviation and a new 
line of railway, and to abandon part of an authorized railway. 

178. ipa 90) Ovenden Junction; for variation of line and increase 
of capital. 

179. For making a railway in the West Riding of Yorkshire from Idle in 
the neighbourhood of Bradford to Shipley. 

180. Wolverhampton and Walsall; to make a deviation. 

181, For making and maintaining a railway from Barnoldswick to the 
Leeds and Bradford extension of the Midland Railway at or near 
Sough Bridge in the West Riding of Yorkshire. ; 

182. Devon and Somerset ; to extend their railway at Barnstaple. 

183. Dundalk and Greenore; for extension of time. 

184. Sevenoaks, Maidstone, and Tunbridge; for extension of time. 

185. To confirm certain agreements between the Midland Railway Com- 
pany and the Great Northern Railway.Company on the one hand, 
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and the Midland and Eastern, the Norwich and Spalding, and the 
_ _. Stamford and Essendine Railway Companies on the other hand. 

188. For making railways in Glamorganshire, to be called the Rhondda 
Valley and Hirwain Junction. ; 

189. Hayling ; to abandon portions of their authorized railway. 

190. To authorize the amalgamation of the Banffshire Railway with the 
Great North of Scotland Railway, and the abandonment of the 
extension of the Banffshire Railway to Buckie. 

191. Rathkeale and Newcastle Junction; for further powers. 

192, West Cork; for further powers. 

193. Bourton on the Water; for the abandonment. 

194, For making a railway at Southsea, in Hampshire. 

197, Waterloo and Whitehall; for enlargement of powers. 

198. North British; for deviations and extension of time. 

199. Central Cornwall; for further powers. 

200. Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s Quay ; for extension of time. 

202. Fulham; for raising of money and extension of time. 

203. Blyth and Tyne; for further powers. 

204. Bristol Port Railway and Pier Company ; to construct railways for 
connecting their railways with the Bristol and South Wales Union 
Railway and the Bristol and Birmingham line of the Midland Rail- 


powers. 
208. Great Eastern ; for raising of money. 
209. London, Chatham, and Dover; for raising of money. 


way. 
205. Dublin Trunk Connecting Railway Company; for extension of 


V. Navication 

1. Harbours, Piers, Docks :—6. To extend the time limited for com- 
pleting the works of the Milford Haven Dock and Railway Company. 

25. To authorize the Dock Company at Kingston-upon-Hull further 
to enlarge the works connected with the western dock, and to acquire 
additional lands in connection with such dock. 

35. To enable the trustees of the Port and Harbours of Greenock to 
construct a new quay, and accesses and other works. 

50. To enable the Tees Conservancy Commissioners to improve the 
navigation of the river Tees ; to construct landing places and a gravin 
dock; to alter existing and impose new tolls, rates, and charges, an 
raise further moneys; to confer powers to take tolls and charges, and to 
repeal and amend Acts. 

80. To revive the powers for the purchase of lands, and to extend the 
time for the completion of works authorized by the Greenwich and South- 
eastern Docks Act, 1859. - 

81. To. aiter the constitution of the Corporation for preserving and 
improving the port of Dublin, and for other purposes connected with 
that body, and with the port of Dublin Corporation. | 

101. For extending to the Thames between Staines and the Metropolis 
the provisions of the Thames Navigation Act, 1866, relating to the pre- 
vention of the pollution of the river, and for otherwise extending and 
amending the Thames Conservancy and Navigation Acts, 

111. To extend the time for completing the Chichester Harbour 
embankment. 

135. To authorize the Tyne Improvement Commissioners to borrow 
further sums of money, and to construct railways and shipping places in 
connection with the Northumberland Docks. 

155. ‘To carry into effect certain arrangements made with the Com- 
missioners of her Majesty’s Treasury for the liquidation of the debt 
and interest due by the Limerick Harbour Commissioners to the Com- 
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missioners of Public Works in Irefand; to repeal the rates and duties 
now levied in the port of Limerick, and to authorize other harbour rates 
to be levied; and to reconstitute the Harbour Commissioners. 

165. For making docks at Seabrook, and for constructing a pier and 
other works in connection therewith. 

187. For the construction of a pier at Hastings in Sussex. 

206. To confirm the expenditure by the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board of certain moneys. : 


2. Fisheries :—46. To amend and enlarge the powers of the Ipswich 
Fishery Act, 1859; and to enable the Corporation to. grant a lease of the 
fishery. 

72. To alter and amend the Rochester Oyster Fishery Act, 1865, and 
to make further and better provision as to the raising of money on 
mortgage of the fishery and otherwise. j 


Private Acts.—Of the thirteen private acts, one is for a divorce; 
three are for naturalization ; five relate to the settlement of property or 
estates; one is for the better regulation of the Kendrick Grammar 
School at Reading; another with the same object for the Grammar 
School at Skipton ; another for regulating the Queen’s College and for 
incorporating the Queen’s Hospital at Birmingham; and another to 
enable the Governors of the Charterhouse to sell the site of the school, 
to acquire a new site, and to erect a new school thereon. 


XV.—SUMMARY OF PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Session 30 & 31 Victorie. 
I. Parliamentary. 
Petitions No. of 
Total No.of | 
Number 


Representation of the People—against Dis- 
franchisement of Lancaster 2 3 1,641 
— for Extension of the Elective Fran- 
—— for Extension of the Elective Fran- 


11 =18,630 


chise, and for Vote by Ballot . 8 177. «£7,472 
-—— for direct representation to Darlington — 1 2,926 
— against Amendments by the Lords 22 24 14,115 
for additional representation for 

Swansea 1 2 2,290 
— for Alteration 58 74 1,967 
—-for an additional memberto Birkenhead — 2 (1,884 
—— for direct representation to Darwen —_ 1 2,674 
—— for direct representation to Lowestoft — 1 1,661 
— in favour 3 14 6,487 


— in favour of the Representation of 

Representation of the People (Scotland) 
Bill—for Alteration ° 5 

Other Petitions on Parliamentary Subjects 102- 170 520 


Total Parliamentary . 21 565, 78,287 
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II. Ecclesiastical. 


British Museum, &c.— for Opening on 
Sunday Afternoon . 

Church of England—against Innovations . 

Clerical Vestments—in favour of Bill 

Keclesiastical Titles Act Repeal—against . 

Exeter Diocese—for Division . 

Increase of the Episcopate Bill—in favour 

Intoxicating Liquors—for Prohibiting Con- 
sumption on Premises of Seller . 

—— for Prohibiting Sale on Sunday : 

Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland)—for Pro- 
hibiting Sale on Sunday . . 

Offices and Oaths Bill—against . 

Sale of Liquors on Sunday Bill—against . 

—infavour. 

Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill 

inst 

Sunday Trading—for Restriction 

Sunday Trading Bill—against ‘ 

Transubstantiation, &c., Declaration Aboli- 
tion Bill—against . 
——, and Offices and Oaths Bill—against 

Trinity College (Dublin)—against Altera- 
tion of Present System . 

Union Workhouses—for spiritual instruction 
to Roman Catholic Children. 

Other Petitions on Ecclesiastical Subjects . ; 


Total Ecclesiastical . 


III. Colonial. 

British North America Bill—for postpone- 
ment. 

Cape of Good Hope—against withdrawal 
of Troops 

Church of England (Colonies)—against 
alteration of system 

Other Petitions on Colonial Subjects ; 


Total Colonial . 


IV. Taxation. 

Tax Abolition (Edinburgh, 
Parish of Canongate) Bill—in favour . 

Fire Insurance—for Repeal or Reduction 

Duty. 

London Coal and Wine Duties Continuence 
Bill — in favour; and Metropolitan 
Improvements Bill—against . 

Malt—tor Repeal of Duty 

Poor Rates (Metropolis)—for Equalization 

Other Petitions relating to Taxation . 


Total Taxation. e 


Petitions 


signed 


Officially or 
Number 


under 


367 


279 

Total Signe 

tures. 

34 2,353 
16 1,973 
5A 2,631 
44 2,912 
1 1,729 
35 2,675 
2,552 
2,754 301,235 
560 61,342 
64 5,166 
79 103,533 
953 106,072 
3 4,625 
128 32,847 
230 28 ,392 
45 2,072 
60 6,025 
2 2,281 
12 5,531 
434 8,386 
5,513 683,337 
1 31,3238 
1 1,030 
18 1,812 
21 262 
41 34,427 
2 10,919 
318 12,243 
66 8,061 
166 19,394 
43 1,463 
311 3,700 
906 55,780 
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Summary of Public Petitions. 


Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Bill— 

Cattle Plague—for Compensation 

—— for Slaughter of Foreign Cattle . 

Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill—for 
Alteration 

(Out-Door) Officers—for Inquiry, 


Education (Ireland)—against alteration of 
system . 
Factory Acts—for Extension . 


Factory Acts Extension Bill—for Alteration 
—— for Leave to give Evidence before me 


Select Committee . 
——infavour. 
Grand Jury Laws (Ireland)—in favour .. 
Hypothec Abolition Bill —in 

favour . ‘ 
Masters and Workmen Bill—in favour. 
Meetings in Royal Parks Bill—in favour . 
Merchant Seamen—for redress of ap 

ances . 

Metropolis Gas Act (1860)—for Alteration 
Metropolis Gas Acts—for 
-—— for Repeal . 'Jo 
Metropolis Gas Bill— against . 
—— in favour 

Metropolitan Improvements Bill—a gainst. 
Pier and Harbour Orders Bill 

—infavour 
Poor Law Board, &c., Bill—against . ° 
Printworks Acts—for Extension. 
Public Houses Regulation Bill—against . 
—— in favour 
Roads and Bridges (Seotland)—for Altera- 

tion of Law 
Scott, James—for copies of Correspondence 

relating to the reprieve of James Scott 
Storm Signals—for Inquiry 
Vaccination Bill—against; and Vaccina- 
tion Acts—for Repeal 
Weights and Measures—for Alteration of 

present System of Inspection . ° 

Other Miscellaneous Petitions. 


Total Miscellaneous .  . 
Total Number . 


Officially or 
under Seal. 


No. of 


Signa- 
Number. 


4,998 
7,343 
3,517 


6,676 
3,724 


4,517 
3,582 
1,318 


1,098 
2,610 
5,421 


8,004 
35,420 
2,227 


3,225 
2,771 
13,754 
1,923 
3,004 
27,271 
17,121 


1,747 
4,949 
5,885 
4,767 
82,133 


2,730 


3,216 
1,744 


3,074 


8,923 
20,747 


294, 384 


pak 744 1,145,216 


280 
V. Miscellaneous, 
4 Petitions = 
2 50 
| 15 336 
| 
4 8 53 
2 43 
2 28 
1 4 
2 
2 3 
4 
22 9 15 
a 4 4 34 
t i 2 7 
12 
1 
| 12 
2 
161 2,796 
| 11 357 
| 51 123 
| 
: 7 9 
1 1 
23 
3 52 
1 67 
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XVI.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 
From November, 1866, to November, 1867. 


Nov. 13. A remarkable shower of meteors occurred, lasting from 11 p.m. 
to 3 or 4.a.m., of the following morning. 

16. An almost unprecedently disastrous flood occurred in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Derbyshire. In Yorkshire the Aire, the Ouse, the Don, 
the Calder, all suddenly rose to an extraordinary height, inflicting 
immense damage on the towns of Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, Wake- 
field, and Kirkstall, and the agricultural districts in their neighbourhood, 
with also a considerable loss of life. Lancashire, Preston, Wigan, Man- 
chester, and Blackpool, were the sufferers, and at Ormskirk a coal-mine was 
flooded. In Derbyshire the Derwent, the Wye, and the Amber rose; did 
a large amount of damage, but without loss of life. 

Dec. 3. In his message to Congress, President Johnson recommended 
conciliation to and the readmission into the Union of the Southern states ; 
stated that the differences with Great Britain respecting the Alabama were 
not settled; that he had caused the prosecution of the Fenians to be 
abandoned, considering their offence political; adding that strict neu- 
trality must be presei ved and raids prevented ; that the French had con- 
sented to withdraw from Mexico; and that the finances were entirely 
satisfactory. ; 

Dec. 10. Ever since October there had been cholera in London, most 
severely felt in Charlton and Woolwich, where it was chiefly owing, as the 
medical men stated, to the improper site and construction of the labourers’ 
dwellings, and an insufficient supply of water, which was also of bad 
quality, producing similar effects to that arising from the supply of the 
water from the river Lea in the previous June and July. The total 
number of deaths from cholera during this attack was 5,548, exclusive of 
2,692 from diarrhea. . 

11. Rome evacuated by the French troops; the Papal flag replaced the 
Frénch standard on the castle of St. Angelo. 

12. Terrible colliery explosion at Barnsley. At the time of the ex- 

losion there were 400 persons in the pit, of whom nearly all lost their 
ives. Other explosions took place on the following day, by which from 
30 to 40 men, engaged in seeking to recover the bodies, or to rescue the 


still living, fell a sacrifice. On this day, also, another pit, at Talk-o’-the- 


Hill, North Staffordshire, exploded. killing 80 men and boys. 

13. The cholera epidemic having now ceased, the publication of the re- 
turns of the Registrar-General was discontinued from this day. 

25. The Henrietta, the winner of the ocean yacht race from New York, 
arrived at Cowes, after a voyage of 14 days 4 hours 40 minutes, her com- 
petitors, the Fleetwing and the Vesta, arriving within 12 hours after. The 
stakes amounted to 18,000/. 

30. Serious fire at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, by which the Assyrian, 
Byzantine, Romanesque, and Moorish courts were destroyed, with the 
pe ical garden, and a large collection of foreign birds and beasts. 
aii. 2, 1867. In the morning there was a heavy fall of snow in London, 
and in many parts of the country. This was followed by an intense frost, 
which lasted till the 17th. The streets of London were rendered almost 
impassable, the railway communications were interrupted, the mails de- 
layed, and much suffering occasioned by the cessation of many branches of 
employment. This extended over all the country from Cornwall to Caith- 
ness, at varying times. In many cases the telegraph lines were also broken 
by the weight of snow on them. 

15. By the sudden giving way of the ice on the ornamental water of 
Regent’s Park, London, upwards of 200 persons were precipitated into the 
water. Notwithstanding the efforts of officials and spectators, upwards of 
40 were drowned. ‘The cause of the accident was supposed to have been 
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the rottenness of the ice, produced rather by the freezing of the snow than 
of the water. ° 

Feb. 4. An earthquake commenced at Cephalonia, of which the shocks 
were frequently repeated until the 14th. The towns of Argostoli and 
Lixuri, with many villages, were nearly destroyed, numerous lives lost, 
and the whole of the inhabitants for a time rendered houseless. 

5. The Queen in person opened the Session of Parliament, the Speech 
being read for her. 

11. Meeting of a large body of workmen in Trafalgar Square, London, 
proceeding thence to the Agricultural Hall, Islington, for the purpose of 
making a demonstration in favour of Parliamentary reform. — 

11. Alarm of an attempt of the Fenians to attack the Castle of Chester. 
The plot had been disclosed by an accomplice, and prompt: measures were 
taken for its defeat, which were effectual. Some 1,400 or 1,500 suspected 
persons assembled in the streets of Chester, but the swearing in of special 
constables, and the arrival of 500 of the Scoteh Fusiliers, compelled them 
to disperse in scattered groups, without disturbing the public peace. 

13. On this day another party of Fenians, about 800 in number, assem- 
bled at Cahirciveen, in the county of Kerry. They sacked a coastguard 
station at Kells, seized the arms, and shot a mounted policeman bearing 
dispatches, robbing him of his horse and arms. They then cut the tele- 

ph wires, interrupting the messages by the Atlantic cable for about five 

ours, by which time they were restored. Troops were immediately sent 

from Cork to Killarney, and on the 14th the insurgents withdrew into the 

Toomes mountains by the Gap of Dunlo, whither they were: pursued by a 

strong military force on the 15th. A large number of arrests were made 

in the next few days, at Dublin and elsewhere, of persons coming by sea, 
chiefly from the United States. erst 

17. The first ship, the Primo, a vessel of 80 tons burthen, passed through 
the Suez Canal from the Mediterranean into the Red Sea. : ; 

he Opening of the first Parliament of the North German Confederation 
at Berlin. 

March ]. A fire broke out at 11 o’clock in the day in a factory at 
Accrington, in Lancashire, over which was a. school-room for young 
female children. The exit was by a ladder, and as the fire raged below 

oy: were saved with great difficulty, not without the loss of life of nine 
of them. 
5. The Fenians again commenced a rising in several parts of Ireland. 
The mail-train from Cork to Dublin was sent off the line, and the tele- 
wif graph wires were cut, destroying the communication with all Munster. The 
; vernment had been informed of the intention, and were fully prepared. 
At Tallaght, near Dublin, a party of twelve policemen met about 200 
Fenians, and summoned them to surrender, but they fired on the police, 
who returned the fire, wounding five, and ultimately capturing eighty- 
three. At Drogheda 1,000 Fenians had a combat with the police for the 
a of the market-house, and here forty prisoners were taken. At 
ilmallock a party attacked the police-station, which was defended; 


a 
14 


three of the assailants were killed, and fourteen taken prisoners. Dermore 
police-barrack was burnt down, a coastguard station near Kilrush was 
plundered of the arms, as also were the police-barracks and several houses 

at ne 4 Cross, by different parties of Fenians. 
20. Fearful earthquake at Mytilene about this time, the shocks being 
frequent, which laid the island in ruins, and occasioned the death or injury 

of many hundred persons. 

ea + 23. A secret treaty was laid before the different legislatures, between 
4 i Prussia and the Southern States of Germany, by which the military con- 
4 tingents of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, &c., are placed at the disposal of 
Prussia, thus, in fact, ennenposeting, Wet Germany into one entire empire 


for defensive military purposes, e treaty had been concluded in the 
previous J 


uly. 
April 1, The French great International Exhibition opened in a very 
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ee AT state. By the early part of May it was most effectively 
completed. 

10. Commencement of the trial, at the Central Criminal Court, of 
Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant Brand for murder of Mr. Gordon, in 
Jamaica. The charge of the Lord Chief Justice to the grand jury. occu- 
pied six hours, in which he laid it down as a principle that martial Jaw 
could not override civil law. ‘The grand jury threw out both the bills of 
indictment on the following day. 

14. The Princess Christian (Princess Helena) gave birth to an infant 

rince. 

27. The trial of General Burke and Patrick Doran, the first two of the 
Fenians accused of being concerned in the late outbreak, commenced at 
Dublin. Both were found guilty of high treason on May 1, and sentenced 
to be executed on the 29th. The sitting of the commission terminated on 
May 24. A number of prisoners had been found guilty of treason felony, 
and sentenced to various periods of imprisonment. Doran, after some 
delay, had his sentence commuted to penal servitude ; Burke was left for 
execution until the 27th, when, in compliance with numerous petitions, 
his sentence was also commuted. ; 

May 6. A popular demonstration in Hyde Park in favour of reform, 
which had been at first forbidden by the Government, but at the last 
moment permitted, was held without the slightest disturbance of the 
public peace. 

7. The Conference for the settlement of the Luxemburg question met in 
London ; it consisted of the representatives of England, Russia, Austria, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, France, and Prussia. On the llth the 
terms were agreed upon: Luxemburg to remain subject to the King of the 
Netherlands ; the fortress to be evacuated by Prussia, and to be demolished 
as quickly as possible; the neutrality of the whole territory to be guaranteed 
by the subscribing powers. 

13. Jefferson Davis, late President of the Southern Confederacy, admitted 
to bail at Richmond, U.S., and took his departure a few days afterwards 
for Montreal, in Canada. 

June 3. The foundation-stone laid of the viaduct over Holborn Valley. 

6. Attempt made by a young Pole in Paris to assassinate the Emperor 
of Russia, while seated in a carriage with his two sons and the Emperor 
of the French. ‘The pistol burst, blew off the hand of the assassin, 
without damaging any of the persons in the carriage. He was subse- 
quently tried and sentenced to death, but not executed, in compliance 
with a desire of the Emperor of Russia. 

8. The Emperor of Austria crowned King of Hungary, with great 
ceremony, swearing to preserve the old Hungarian constitution, which had 
been a source of contest between the nation and the sovereigns for many 

ears. 

: 16. In consequence of an anti-Roman Catholic lecture by a Mr. Murphy, 
at Birmingham, a furious riot broke out, that lasted through the night and 
the whole of the following day. Houses and chapels were wrecked, and in 
one street (Park Street), chiefly inhabited by Irish labourers, the houses 
were completely gutted and the lodgers expelled. ‘The military were 
called in, special constables sworn, and with some difficulty the streets 
were cleared, without any lives being lost; many arrests were made, 
and on Wednesday, though the town was not calm, there was no more 
rioting. ‘ 

19. ‘On this day the Commission sitting to inquire into the outrages 
committed against non-union men at Sheffield, were first able to obtain any 
evidence directly implicating any individual. A man named Hallam, who 
had been committed to prison for refusing to answer, declared himself 
willing to disclose all he knew. He then acknowledged the crimes of 
having been a party to the blowing-up of several places, and to the shoot- 
ing, twice, at a man named Linley, who died in consequence, and in whose 
case a verdict of wilful murder had been found, His evidence was con- 
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firmed by a confederate named Crookes, and they said they were hired and 
paid by one Broadhead, the secretary of the Saw Grinders’ Union, and the 
treasurer of the Amalgamated Unions. On a subsequent day this man 
acknowledged the truth of these accusations, and stated that for nineteen 
years he had been the instigator and the rewarder of most of the offences 
of rattening and personal outrage committed in Sheffield, but persisted in 
saying that the unions knew nothing about this; they only knew they were 
committed, and purposely left the whole management in his hands, and 
never examined his accounts. These discoveries were made after the 
announcement that truthful avowal would absolve even the most guilty 
participators from all personal punishment. On July 8 the investigation 
closed, and certificates of indemnity were granted to Broadhead, C 

and the other witnesses who had made the disclosures. 

July 3. A terrible fire at Basse Terre, the capital of the Island of St. 
Kitts. A thousand houses were destroyed, and five thousand people were 
left without shelter; only about six houses were left standing, but fortu- 
nately only one life was lost. The fire was supposed to have been caused 
wilfully, and the negro population behaved badly, plundering the whites 
who were endeavouring to rescue portions of their property. Subscriptions 
for the sufferers were immediately raised in England. 

6. The Viceroy of Egypt arrived in London on a visit; and on the 12th 
the Sultan of Turkey. Both were received by the Queen, and entertained 
with great hospitality by the corporation of London and other public 
bodies and private persons. The Sultan was lodged in Buckingham 
Palace, the Viceroy at Dudley House, the residence of Lord Ward. 

. 10. Arrival of 2,500 Belgian volunteers, on an invitation to attend the 
rifle-shooting at Wimbledon. They were brought over in the Government 
steamer Serapis, and were warmly welcomed by the British riflemen, the 
London corporation, &c. 

17. Grand naval review at Spithead, in the presence of the Sultan of 
Turkey and Viceroy of Beyrt, who were received by the Queen on board 
her yacht. She decorated the Sultan with the Order of the Garter, but the 
review was somewhat marred by stormy weather. 

August 3. Another reform meeting held in Hyde Park, to protest against 
the alterations made in the House of Lords. No opposition was made 
to meeting; the assemblage was not large, and everything went off 

uietly. 

. 14, The old cathedral of St. Bartholomew, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, in 
which the election of the emperors of Germany used to take place, was 
destroyed by fire, but some of the curious relics of its ancient associations 
were rescued. 

17. An insurrection broke out in Spain; the provinces of Catalonia and 
Aragon were entered from France by a few armed men, under Generals 
Contreras and Pierrad, who were immediately joined by others. General 
Prim was expected to join. them, but did not. Madrid, and nearly the 
whole of Spain, were in a few days declared to be under martial law. It 
was suppressed with little difficulty. 

18. The Emperor and Empress of the French met the Emperor and 
Empress of Austria at Salzburg. 

19. The severely hot weather of the last week or two had occasioned a 
frightful increase of cholera in Italy, of which, however, the climax, it 
was hoped, had been passed at this date. The disease had been most fear- 
fully prevalent at Rome, Albano, Naples, and their vicinities, on the 10th 
and llth, at which places all sanitary precautions had been neglected ; 
while at some of the villages the inhabitants attacked the bearers of dis- 
infectant remedies, and attributed their sufferings to the = of the 
wells. The wells, no doubt, may have been poisoned, but only by the 
neglect of precautions against their being polluted by the drainage, for 
which no proper provision had been made. 

19. After a succession of excessively hot days, during which several 
deaths had occurred from sunstroke among the harvest men in the 
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eastern counties, a violent storm of lightning, thunder, and rain com- 
menced in the evening, and lasted till about four in the morning of the 
20th, occasioning loss of life, and much injury to crops, in Hampshire, 
Berkshire, Surrey, the metropolis, and as far northward as Warwickshire 
and Yorkshire. 
23. After the trial, on different days, of the president and others of the 
Journeymen Tailors’ Trades Union, for the offence of picketing—that is, 


watching and interrupting workmen who were continuing to work for the 


masters—those who had been found guilty, to the number of sixteen, were 
brought up for judgment, They were addressed in an earnest manner by 
Baron Bramwell, pointing out the illegality, as well as the injustice to 
their fellow-men of their proceedings, but, as he believed them to have 
acted through misconception, and that such acts would not be repeated, all 
were discharged on entering into recognizances to appear when called 
—_ and in the meantime to be of good behaviour to all her Majesty’s 
subjects. 

26. The first engine and train passed over the Mont Cenis Railway, 
the summit elevation being 6,700 feet above the sea level. The train 
was worked on the centre-rail system, and the trip was completely 
successful. 

September 10. The sitting of the North German parliament was opened 
with a speech from the King of Prussia, in which a variety of measures 
were promised to be introduced, most of them tending to a closer unity 
of the various states. 

14. Some of the transports sailed from London and Liverpool, convey- 
ing stores and ammunition for the Abyssinian expedition, for the p se 
of coercing the Emperor Theodore to deliver the British captives, The 
military force was to be forwarded from India. 

18. A most daring attack made at Manchester on the police van which 
was conveying to jail two men, named Kelly and Deasy, charged with 
being Fenians. Between forty and fifty men had assembled, armed with 
revolvers and other weapons; who intercepted the van, shot the horses, 
knocked the driver from his seat, dispersed the few policemen who guarded 
it, with much difficulty broke it open, and shot the policeman inside, who 
refused to give up the keys of the separate cells. Ultimately the two 
Fenians were liberated, and although handcuffed, made their escape, with 
fifteen other prisoners who were being conveyed to prison. This was 
about four p.m. Before the following morning, William O’Meara Allen, 
the man who shot the policeman in the van, and Michael Larkin, were in 
custody, charged with wilful murder, and several others charged with riot 
and murder, who were examined before the magistrates, and remanded. 
On the 26th the examination was resumed, and on the 5th of October 
twenty-three were committed for trial. On Oct. 29 a special commission 
was opened at Manchester, before which W. O’Meara Allen, M. Larkin, 
W. Gould, T. Maguire, and E. Shore, were indicted for the murder of 
perce Brett. On Nov. 1 they were all found guilty and sentenced to 

eath. 

19. The immense docks at Barrow-in-Furness, built for the accommo- 
dation of the iron trade recently established in that neighbourhood, were 
ypened in the presence of the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Buccleuch, 

Mr. W. E. Gladstone, and a large number of other persons, eminent in rank 
and engineering science. 

23. General Garibaldi arrested at Sinigaglia, in order to prevent his 
heading an intended insurrection at Rome, and placed in confinement at 
Alessandria. A number of persons were also apprehended at Rome as 

rticipators in the projected revolt. He was sent, a few days later, to his 

‘island of Caprera in a Government vessel. 

Oct, 20. From the time of the arrest of Garibaldi to this date continual 
irruptions of insurgents into the Papal States were made with varying 
successes; anarchy was prevailing, and it seemed that the Italian Govern- 
ment could not prevent the hostilities. France threatened to interfere, 
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and troops were embarked at Toulon ;.but on the 19th Rattazzi, the Italian 
minister, resigned, and General Cialdini was nominated in his place. He 
announced that stringent measures would be adopted. The insurgents, 
headed by Menotti Garibaldi, withdrew from the Papal territories, and 
the French preparations for intervention were abandoned. — 

28. General Garibaldi having escaped from Caprera, joined the insur- 
gents in attacking the Papal troops, and closely approached Rome ; the 
attempt of Victor Emmanuel to form a ministry under Cialdini having 
likewise failed, although another under General Menabrea had been 
named, the Emperor of the French had dispatched the expedition to 

support the Pope from Toulon, and on this day the first division landed at 
Civita Vecchia. On Oct. 30 a portion of the French troops entered 
Rome, and on the same day a part of the Italian royal army crossed the 
Papal frontier for the purpose of preserving order, and Garibaldi, with his 
—— retired from the immediate neighbourhood of Rome to Monte 
otondo. 

29. A fearful hurricane at the island of St. Thomas. The Rhone 
steamer, belonging to the Royal Mail Steam Company, was lost, with all 
the crew; as was also the Wye, with a part of its crew. The Conway and 
the Derwent were driven ashore ; and the Tyne and the Solent were dis- 
masted. They all belonged to the same company as the Rhone. Fifty 
other vessels were driven ashore, and much damage was done to the town, 
with considerable loss of life. ; ary 

Nov. 1. After a trial at Dublin, Colonel John Warren, the first Fenian 

risoner indicted at this Commission, was found guilty. He had come 
rom the United States, and, with several others, landed near Youghal. 
He claimed to be a citizen of the United States, but, born in Ireland, the 
claim was disallowed; and his counsel, by his direction, withdrew. He 
had other counsel assigned, and was. convicted partly on the evidence of 

3. Garibaldi was attacked by the Papal — at Mentana, and, after 
a sharp fight, his band was scattered, and he filed to Terni, within the 

‘Italian territory, where he was arrested by the royal authorities, and, 
with his two sons, who had also been taken, was placed in confinement. — 
“oh A part of the expedition against Abyssinia arrived at Suez from 

6. On this day, at Manchester, after a trial lasting three days, six per- 
sons, accused of being accomplices in the murder of the police officer 
— were acquitted on the ground of alibi being strongly supported in 
each case. 

7. At Dublin, the trial of A. Costello, who had been indicted for treason, 
as an accomplice of Warren’s, having landed from the same vessel, was 
closed ; and, after five hours’ deliberation, the jury were discharged, being 
unable to agree in their verdict. ; 

8%. At Manchester, three — were convicted of misdemeanor, in 
joining in the riot to rescue Kelly and Deasy. Sentence was deferred. 

8. Terrific explosion at the Ferndale colliery, in the Rondda Valley, 
Glamorganshire, in which upwards of 200 lives were lost. 


XVII.—NECROLOGICAL TABLE. 
OF LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN, ARTISTS, ETC, 


1866. 
Nov. 14. Gray, Paul, artist 
21. Barante, A. G. P., Baron de, histcrian 


Gavarni, Sulpice Paul Chevalier, French caricaturist 
Dec. 3. Hincks, Rev. Dr. E., rr arid of hieroglyphics 
13. Robertson, Joseph, Scotti 


historical antiquities. 
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PEAR 

84 
. 65 
74 
56 
th 
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Necrological Table. 


1867. Age 
Jan, 5. Smith, Alexander, poet « 36 
7, Kidd, William, natural history. . . 

14, Cousin, Victor, moral philosophy ot ghee 

14. Ingres, Jean Dominique Auguste, French painter ee 

22. Harris, Sir Wm, Snow, electrician . . ‘ . . 74 

Feb. 1. Kohlrausch, —, German historian . le 
3. Neuwied, Prince Max of, traveller arr . 84 

7. Dargan, Wm. railway contractor. 

23. Smart, Sir George, musical composer . ° ° . - 90 

26. Philip, John, R,A. BO 
March 6. Goodsir, Professor John, anatomist . . . . . 52 
7. Cornelius, Pier von, German painter . 79 

20. Willich, C. A. M., actuary. 74 

25. Hittorff, Jaques-Ignace, French architect é ° ‘ . 74 

27. Mellon, "Alfred, musician . 46 

31. Phillips, G. F. landscape painter 87 

April 2. Bennett, C. H., artist . 
Villemain, Abel Francois, literature . 

12. Bell, Robert, novelist, &c. « 67 

14, Ironside, Adelaide, American artist 35 

18. Smirke, Sir Robert, architect . | . . 86 

22, Lamballe, Dr. Jobert de, French’ “physician EG 

May 14. M‘Connell, Wm., artist 
18, Stanfield, Clarkson, RA... 

Hawkins, Edward, numismatist, ke. . 87 

22. Baily, Edward Hodges, R.A,, sculptor 728 

23. Alison, Sir Archibald, historian . . 74 


25. Armstrong, Robert Archibald, Gaelic philologist 2 ae 
29. Hardman, John, artist in metal and glass. . 


80. Brodie, ‘Alexander, sculptor vin 86 
—. Watt, James Henry, engraver. . 68 
31. Pelouze, Théophile-Jules, chemist . 60 
June 9, Anster, Dr. John, poet, &c, 73 


_8. Ramadge, Dr. F, H., medicine 
24. M‘Culloch, Horatio, painter ° 
31. Chorley, John Rutter, general literature. 
July 5, Lawrence, Sir Wm., surgery and anatomy . 
7. Clarke, Thomas Cowden, general literature 
7. Ponsard, M., French dramatist . . 
9. Turner, Right Hon. Lord Justice, law 
24. Brandis, Prof. Christian August, moral philosophy 
Aug. 8. Borkh, August, theologian . ‘ 
8. Austin, Mrs. Sarah Taylor, translator, &e. 
15. Costello, W. B.; medicine and surgery. 
24. Velpeau, A. F. L. M., medicine and surgery . 
26, Faraday, Michael, natural philosophy and cpeeeaty 
Sept. 7. Walker, William, historical engraver. 
| 14, Ryall, Henry Thomas, historical engraver . 
21. Tomlins, Frederick Guest, dramatist and critic . 
27. Veron, Dr. Louis- Désiré, French 
28. Wood, H. M., architect ° 
Oct. 19. South, Sir James, astronomer . 
25. Lawrence, Frederick, biography, &e. . 
27. Wrottesley, John Lord, astronomy and physical science 
$1. Rosse, Wm. Parsons, Earl of, astronomy . 
Nov. 3. Weippert, John musician... 
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XVIII.—HicuHeEst and Lowest Pres of the Principat Srocss from 
November 1866 to October 1867. 


Bank 3 per Exchequer Bills. 
1865. Stock. d. £1000, 
245 | 89h 


November 5 premium, 


250 90} par. 


250 903 10 premium. 
248 88; 


250 91} ,, 
248 90 8 


9? 
254 91h) 903 17 
249 903 1l 


254 | 893| 913 18 ,, 
2523) 883| 903 7 


253 913 25 
251 89% 17 


May . . 254 | 984] 963) 95 26 
{ 
{ 


1867. 
January . 


February. 


March . 


December . 


3 


April 


9? 
9? 


251 90; 6 5, 


255 963| 944 26 
252 933) 9: 3 


260 95 | 943 Q7 4, 
253 933 3 


June. 
9? 


July .. 


264 | 942| 953 30 
260 932 24 


260 | 94% 30 
246 943 26 
253 945 30 
247 | 913) 913) 913 25 4, 


On Jan. 20, 1866, the Bank of England reduced their rate of discount from 4 per cent. 
to 34 per cent.; on Feb. 7 ;,on May 30 to 23 per cent.; on July 25 to 2 per 
cent. 516) A 


XIX.—AVERAGE Price of Corn, 68 QUARTER, in ENGLAND 
and WALEs, for one Week in each Month. 


August . 


September 


October . 


1866. 
November 17. . 
December 15. . 

1867. 
January 12 . 
February 16 . 
Marchlé. . . 
Aprill3 . . . 
Mayis . 
Junel5 . . . 
July13 . . 
August17 . . 
September 14 . 
October12 . . 
November 2 . 
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ANOTONH OMAN 


36 
39 
40 
43 


LONDON: PRINTED BY W. CLOWES AND SONS, STAMFORD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, 
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4 
39 
ons Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. |. 
56s. 7d.| 46s. 3d.) 23s. 6d. 
60.3 | 45 7 | 24 
61 24 
tat } 59 23 
59 24 
60 24 
4 65 27 
64 28 
61 27 
at 64 25 
| 69 26 


EDITORIAL RESPONSIBILITY, 


IN THE MATTER OF 


“Oly Gngland :” 


THREE LETTERS PUBLISHED IN THE 


ATHENAUM, 


AND 


MR. KNIGHT'S COMMENTS 


THEREUPON. 


November, 1867. 
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“OLD ENGLAND.” 


Mr. Charles Knight having found it necessary to write the follow- 
ing letter to the editor of the Atheneum, it appeared in that paper on 


“Rosslyn Park, Sept. 26, 1867. 


“T should.be unwilling to request you to afford me the publicity of 
your columns upon a subject that merely concerned me as a private 
person ; but, as you are always ready to expose misrepresentations in 
.. matters, I venture to solicit your attention to the following 

ts :— 

“*Some twenty years ago, four pictorial works were published by 
Charles Knight and Co., amongst which was one entitled ‘ Old England.’ 
Previous to my withdrawing from the general publishing trade, the 
stereotyped plates of these works were disposed of. Messrs. Clowes, 
the printers of ‘Old England,’ retained the casts of that work, and 
entered into an agreement with Messrs. Sangster, of Paternoster-row, 
to print for them as many copies as they might require, at a specified 
price per thousand. ‘The success of the book in the hands of these 
canvassing publishers may be judged of from a prospectus which I 
enclose. But their sale of many thousands was not sufficient, without 
resorting to means employed by their agents not altogether justifiable. 

“They first announced me as the author of the book : they now call 
me the editor. I have stated, in my ‘ Passages of a Working Life,” 
that Mr. John Saunders wrote the greater portion of the two volumes ; 
and in no respect have I authorised the announcement of my name as 
the editor. But upon this peg has been hung a system which has been 
pursued for ten or twelve years, so as to make it believed that the 
persevering, troublesome, and often insolent importunities of the can- 
vassers employed by this firm emanated directly from myself. 

To give one example. A lady, the wife of a clergyman in Mon- 
mouthshire, in the course of her friendly correspondence with my wife 
or myself, wrote to say that she was very glad to hear I was well, as 
she had learnt from a man who came to her house, as if direct from me, 
to solicit a subscription to ‘Old England.’ ‘Mr. Knight was very 
well,’ he said, ‘ when I last saw him.’ ‘ Then,’ said the lady, ‘ give 
my regards to him, and say | will subscribe to his book.’ In spite of 
my repeated remozstrances, this system of imposture has never ceased, 
\until at length it has attained a sublimity of impudence under which 
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Ican no longer consent to be satisfied with vain assurances that the 
annoyance should altogether cease. 

‘“‘T have a most valued friend filling one of the highest legal offices 
in Bristol. He had come into his private room exhausted with his 
public sitting, when an unknown person sent in his card and requested 
an interview. My friend’s clerk in the outer room inquired his 
business, and at length succeeded in insisting that he should write 
down what he wanted to say. It was as follows :— 


“ ¢Sir—I was desirous of seeing you, before calling further, in re- 
ference to the celebrated work of reference on the Antiquities, &c., by 
Charles Knight, which we are endeavouring to bring out by subscrip- 
tion,’ &c. 

‘** The gentleman’s private card accompanied this scrawl. At length 
he obtained access into the inner room, produced a book of names, and 
stated that I had lost £30,000 by the work, having fixed the price too 
low. My friend told him he could give him no answer, not believing 
he came with my authority; he had, however, some difficulty in 
getting rid of him. My fiiend, in writing to me, says, ‘I was much 
annoyed that he should be using your name in such a way.’ 


CHARLES KniGut.”’ 


To tle letter of Mr. Kn’git, Mr. James Sangster replied as 
follows :— 


‘*La Belle Sauvage Yard, Oct. 15, 1867. 


**T did not sce the letter of Mr. Charles Knight in your issue of the 
5th instant until my return from Scotland, or I should have taken 
earlier notice of it. Fora publishing house to be assailed through 
a journal so influential as the Atheneum is a serious matter; and I 
would claim from your justice, if I had not the fullest confidence in 
your courtesy, the insertion of the following answer to your corre- 
spondent’s attack. 

“Tn giving you credit for being ever ‘ready to expose misrepre- 
sentations in literary matters,’ Mr. Knight insinuates that I have 
been guilty of that offence. He also sneers at me as belonging to 
that class of ‘ canvassing publishers,’ and directly accuses ‘ Messrs, 
Sangster, of Paternoster Row,’ of ‘resorting to means employed by 
their agents not altogether justifiable.’ The language of the last 
charge is not particularly clear ; but I understand it as meant to 
make me answerable for the acts of my supposed agents. 

‘«T hope, however, to be able to show that I have not had recourse, 
either personally or by any agents of mine, to means which cannot 
be justified. The only instances of ‘misrepresentation’ which Mr. 
Knight alleges, have relation to his position in respect to the work 
entitled ‘Old England.’ He was first, he complains, announced as 
the author, and is now called the editor; and he would have it be- 
lieved that he is neither the one nor the other, in any such sense as 
to warrant the mention of his name under either character. He 
refers to his own autobiography on the subject, and I follow his 
example. At page 19, vol. iii., of ‘Passages of a Working Life,’ Mr. 
Knight enumerates a series of his works, of which ‘Old England’ is 
one ; and he there says, ‘ of this series I was necessarily the editor.’ 

*‘In calling him so, therefore, Iam sustained by his own authority. 
Mr. John Saunders, it appears, wrote the greater part of ‘Old 
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England ;’ but, says Mr. Knight, ‘the first book and part of the 
second were written by myself.’ Although, therefore, it would have 
been an error to ascribe the whole authorship to him, he really had 
some share in that also. That he was the editor, he himself plainly 
declares, and this is the statement on the title-page of the work. 

“ The sneer at me asa canvassing publisher is extremely ill-advised ; 
for, according to Mr. Knight’s own confession (see vol. iii., pp. 18-20, 
of the narrative already quoted), his earlier, and likewise his later, 
works were all designed for sale ‘ by the class of book-hawkers known 
as canvassers.. When their aid suited him, it was styled ‘per- 
severing activity ’—not, as now, the ‘sublimity of impudence.’ Why 
is it no longer ‘ satisfactory to him to think that these books have 
presented to some portions of the population who, without the can- 
vasser’s importunity, would never have expended a monthly shilling 
upon literature, sources of instruction and amusement various and 
extensive ’? 

«For my own part, I am unable to see what interest Mr. Knight has 
in view in seeking a quarrel with me for effecting a sale of 30,000 
copies of one of his works. He could design and edit the work, but 
was not able to sell it: I could neither have designed nor edited it; 
yet have found out a way to sell it. I have but traded with my own 
property, as he knows quite well, although he speaks of the Messrs. 
Clowes as retaining the casts, and simply entering into an agreement 
to print for me as many copies as I might require. The real truth 
is, that the Messrs. Clowes sold the copyright as well as the stereo- 

pe plates, ef both which I am the sole and whole proprietor—of 
the copyright by purchase from the individual to whom it was first 
sold, and of the plates by direct sale to myself. I bought out-and- 
out a work ‘ Edited by Charles Knight,’ and I have sold it as edited 
by him. What I desire to know is, is there wrong in this? It must 
be by recent discovery that he has formed on it a ground of charge 
against me; for when he saw my success with his ‘ Old England’ 
by the method of which he now complains, he called upon me at my 
place of business, and requested me to undertake the publication of 
his ‘ Popular History of England’ and his ‘ English Cyclopedia’ in 
the same manner. Now, however, he so entirely disapproves of ‘can- 
vassing publishers’ as to relate in full detail what passed between a 
clergyman’s wife in Monmouthshire, and a lawyer in Bristol, and 
persons who wished them to purchase copies of ‘Old England.’ ‘In 
spite,’ he says, ‘of my repeated remonstrances, this system of im- 
posture has never ceased.’ Where, I would ask, is the imposture of. 
offering for sale at a certain price a work edited by Charles Knight 
I leave that gentleman himself to answer the question. 

“Tf, indeed, any persons employed by country booksellers to push the 
sale of copies of ‘Old England’ bought from me are unduly impor- 
tunate, I regret the circumstance ; but, as every man of sense must 
see, it is impossible for a publisher in London to control the conduct 
of every individual from Land’s End to John o’Groats who may be 
employed by intermediate dealers. 

“From you, Mr. Editor, all that I request is, the insertion in your 
next number of this plain answer to the attack published in a former 
number ; while, in perfect good temper, yet with a serious meaning, 
I respectfully advise Mr. Charles Knight to refrain in future from 
flinging injurious charges of misrepresentation, ‘ unjustifiable means,’ 
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and ‘imposture’ against men in good credit, and honestly pursuing 
a lawful trade; nor can I doubt that his‘ most valued friend filling 
one of the highest legal offices in Bristol’ will indorse the suggestion. 


“James SANGSTER.”’ 


The following was Mr. Knight’s brief answer in the Atheneum to 
Mr. Sangster’s letter:— 
“ Rosslyn Park, October 29th, 1867. 


“‘ Mr. Sangster’s answer to the letter you did me the favour to 
insert in your number of the 5th inst., appears to require a few words 
of explanation from me. I have no wish for a discussion with him as 
to how far he is answerable for the falsehoods told by the canvassers 
who sell the book, or whether they are his agents or not. If, how- 
ever, any of your readers are sufficiently interested in a question of 
editorial responsibility to take the trouble of comparing the edition 
of ‘Old England’ formerly published by me with that being now 
published by Messrs. Sangster, they will at once perceive that a great 
injustice has been done to me, for which the present publishers are 
clearly accountable. They call ‘Old England,’ on the wrapper, ‘ this 
present edition ;’ but, as there is not a single date on their title-pages 
or wrappers, it is impossible to tell when the edition first came out. 
On the title-pages of each volume, and on the covers of all the parts, 
it is put ‘Edited by Charles Knight ;’ and yet some eighteen pages 
about Hogarth, which I wrote myself, and considered most essential 
to make the work complete, have been taken out, and what they call 
‘Book VIII.’ has been added, of which I never saw a word before its 
publication. When I wrote, in my first letter, ‘in no respect have I 
authorised my name as the editor,’ I suspected some alteration had 
been made in the original book ; but I had not then looked into this 
present edition, and thought it probably not more than the change 
or addition of some cuts and coloured plates. Putting my name to 
what I never wrote, or edited, or had even been asked if I approved, 
is a much more serious affair ; and I propose to publish, in a separate 
form, a fuller account of these unauthorised alterations than I can 
venture to ask admission for in your columns, 


“ CHARLES KniGut.” 
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I proceed to a detailed examination of the nature of the in- 
justice to which I briefly alluded in my letter to the Atheneum, 
of Oct. 29th. 

Book VIII. of Mr. Sangster’s edition is entitled, ‘‘ A GLANCE aT 
THE ProGRESs OF SOCIETY FOR THE LAST HUNDRED YeEaRs.” The 
whole of this “ glance”’ is an addition to the ‘“‘ Old England” edited 
by me, ‘which concludes with Book VII., page 368. Mr. Sangster’s 
“ Book VIII.”’ commences at page 350. - 

Previous to this Book VIII., Mr. Sangster’s editor has omitted all 
the cuts and commentary relating to Hogarth—in all eighteen 
pages. The cuts were especially selected by me as being entirely 
free from any representations, or suggestive of any descriptions, that 
could give offence to the most delicate minds. I venture to think 
that a truer display of the differences of manners between Old 
England and Modern England could scarcely be found. Mr. 
Sangster's editor says:——‘* Viewed socially, the chasm is broader and 
deeper between the present date and that of a century back, than 
would be found to exist in any period of five times the duration in 
our past history. It is our intention, with a view of bringing the 
interest of this work down to our own day—and thus affording our 
readers something like a panorama of English life and manners—to 
attempt, as far as our limits will allow, to bridge over this chasm, and 
connect, as closely as may be, the present era with the past.” In the 
opinion of the original editor, there is no chasm in our history 
requiring to be bridged over. Whether in morals, in literature, or in 
science, one period is necessarily connected with the former period ;- 
and the writer who thinks he can bridge over, or leap over, chasms, is 
essentially deficient in the true historical spirit. Even in material 
inventions, the progress of the nineteenth century is essentially con- 
nected with the progress of the eighteenth. When we behold 
Hogarth’s apprentice working at the old loom in a London citizen’s 
house, we know that there must have been many transition stages 
_ between the loom of the garret and the powery-loom of the factory. 

This cancelling of eighteen pages is not very complimentary to the 
_ original editor ; but if that omission had been the sole cause of offence, 
-Ishould not have troubled the public with any remarks upon the 

liberties taken with my work. Let me endeavour to show, as briefly 
as I can, what are the sins of commission involved in the “Glance 
at the Progress of Society for the last Hundred Years.” 

In the Atheneum, of Oct. 19th, p. 501, Mr. Sangster says :— 

“I have bought out-and-out a work ‘ Edited by Charles Knight,’ 
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and I have sold it as edited by him, What I desire to know is, ts there 
wrong in this ? 

The wrong consists in issuing a new edition, with Charles Knight’s 
name on the title-page as editor, twenty years after the publication 
of the original edition ; this new edition containing — 

1. A reprint, witout alteration, of matter which was, according 
to the best information of the writers, accurate at the time of the 
original publication, but is now insufficient or obsolete, on account 
of subsequent researches and discoveries, or rendered incorrect by 
the changes wi ich have occurred in the face of the country. And, 

2. The addition of matter (Book VIII.) that, in the judgment of the 
original editor, is inconsistent with the plan of the work, and, in 
itself, often erroneous in statement, inadequate in treatment, or 
contrary to his opinions, and publishing this as ‘“‘ Edited by Charles 
Knight,’ though he never saw a line of it, or knew of its existence, 
until long after its publication, and then only from having his attention 
accidentally calied to the book. 

A few illustrations may be added on each of these points. 

This issue of “ Old England ” is clearly announced as a new edition 
in the prospectus or advertisement printed on the cover of each 
part :—‘ In issuing this Edition of this valuable Work, the proprietors 
wish,’ &c.; and, again:—‘‘In order to render the present edition 
doubly acceptable to the reader, the History of Old England has been 
continued down to the present era.’’ No date is printed on the title- 
page, or on the wrappers of the parts; but that it was issued very 
recently is shown by the reference (p. 383) to the Crimean war, and 
the death of the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, as things some time past; 
the statement that “the Atlantic wires cross the sea bridging the 
Atlantic ’’ (see the index under Electric Telegraphy) ; the mention of 
the Great Eastern steamship (p. 353) ; and the assertion (p. 367) that, 
“It is now nearly a hundred years since Harrison perfected his time- 
piece for obtaining the longitude at sea, andclaimed and received from 
the government the reward of £20,000 for so doing’’—Harrison having 
claimed the reward in 1765 and received it in 1767. 

That no editor who valued his literary reputation, or felt what was 
due to the public, would reprint now, without alteration, an account 
of the historical antiquities of England written twenty years ago, 
will be obvious on a moment’s consideration of the circumstances 
that have since affected our views respecting them. For example, 
the Roman remains in England occupy an important place in the 
early sections of the work ; but, since the original publication, the 
lost city of Uriconium has been laid bare, and numerous important 
relics brought to light in various parts of the kingdom; the great 
Roman wall has been traced, step by step, and described in two or 
' three bulky volumes; elaborate investigations have been made, and 
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disquisitions published, respecting the place of Cesar’s landing, the ford 
by which he crossed the Thames, and many other interesting spots 
and important matters treated of in “ Old England,” and to which, 
in any new edition, it would seem, to a conscientious editor, essential 
that some reference should be made. 

Again, the subjects of the early British antiquities, cromlechs, 
barrows and their contents, Saxon art and architecture, and 
even some matters connected with Norman remains, have assumed 
quite a new phase since 1844-45. So with the medieval period, on 
which a flood of light has been thrown by the publication of 
“‘The Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain,” by direction 
of the Master of the Rolls, and the inquiries they have stimulated. 
Further, in the rapid changes and improvements that have been 
made, many vestiges of antiquity have been destroyed; many of 
our cathedrals and other old buildings have been more or less trans- 
formed (like Ely, Hereford, and several of the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge) by what is called ‘restoration,’ while others have been 
partially rebuilt, like Chichester, owing to the fall of the tower and 
spire. 

But, in this new edition, the original text, up to Book VIII, is 
reprinted verbatim, without correction or alteration (except the 
omission of the Hogarth engravings), and without any indication or 
suggestion that the descriptions and information apply ‘to a period 
of twenty years back, and not to the present day. The want of any 
indication of the lapse of time since the text was written, sometimes, 
indeed, causes a passage to read oddly, if not to be absolutely 
perplexing. Thus, whilst Book VIII.—an addition to “this edition 
of the work,’”’ but manifestly intended to be regarded as an integral 
part of it—commences by announcing the writer's intention to “ bring 
the interest of this work down to our own day ’”’—the day of Great 
Eastern steamships and Atlantic cables—in one of the last pages of 
the previous book (p. 340) we find the writer saying :—‘*‘ We were 
among the thousands of persons who, two or three years ago, flocked 
to Twickenham,” to the sale (as the context shows) of the Straw- 
berry Hill rarities: the Strawberry Hill sale having taken place 
in April, 1842. Clumsy dovetailing like this is not what a careful 
editor is desirous of assuming the responsibility of. 

| Book VIII. has been added to ‘‘ the present edition,” in order to 
render it ‘‘doubly acceptable to the reader,” but without reference 
to the original editor. That he is entitled to refuse the responsibility 
thrust upon him will be admitted, when such literary opinions are 
found in it as that Macaulay “unites in one pen the diversified powers 

of Hume and Gibbon:” such views on art (and so gracefully expressed) 

as that wood-engraving has ‘‘ become almost as common as a handicraft 
trade, and has, further, arrived at such a degree of perfection in the 
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hands of its most skilful professors as to leave further improvement 
impossible, and little more to be desired in that direction ’’ (p. 367) ; 
or such curious discoveries in architecture as that “the plan fof 
the Royal Exchange] is based upon that of the Pantheon at Rome” 
{p. 370); and that the new Palace of Westminster, “in style and 
character, resembles the old town-halls of the Low Countries.” But 
still less would the original editor desire to be held responsible 
for opinions like the following (p. 379) :— 


“In this year our government commenced a war upon the help- 
less and unoffending Chinese. The step was cruelly tyrannous, and 
despicable in the last degree. . . . This war, with its sequences, 
1s, in all the details, so radically infamous that we blush to record 
it even thus briefly. While the British force in China was pluying 
the bully and the dastard, by demolishing forts and towns, and slaughter- 
ing timid Chinese, a force, far more numerous, was melting away 
beneath the sharp shot of the Affghans and the icy horrors of the 
Cabul pass.” 

I almost blush to think that, for several years, this foul libel upon 
the British government and the British army has been circulated as if 
sanctioned by me. Fortunately, my opinions on the Chinese war of 
1840-1842 are recorded in my ‘ Popular History of England.” An 
extract or two from that work will sufficiently separate me from Mr. 
Sangster’s editor of Book VIIL. of ** Old England” :— 


‘** Putting aside the consideration of the treatment of this subject as 
@ party question—one which so nearly involved the fall of the Minis- 
try, that, in a house of five hundred and thirty-three members, they 
had only a majority of nine upon Sir James Graham’s motion—it is 
startling, after this lapse of time, to trace the very different views 
which its moral aspects presented. The combatants were fighting 
about the colour of a shield which showed its blackness on one side 
and its whiteness on the other.” 

The period of this contest of parties was in 1840, when the Ministry 
of Lord Russell was in power. Having been removed from office, it 
devolved upon Sir Robert Peel at once to put an end to the Chinese 
war, or to conduct it to a successful issue, which I have thus recorded 
in my “ History ”:— 

‘On the morning of the 21st, the city was stormed by the British in 
three brigades. The resistance of the Tartar troops was most despe- 
rate. Our troops fought under a burning sun, whose overpowering 
heat caused some to fali dead. The obstinate defence of the place 
prevented its being taken till six o’clock in the evening. When the 
streets were entered, the houses were found almost deserted. They 
were filled with ghastly corpses, many of the Tartar soldiers having 
destroyed their tamilies, and then committed suicide. The city, from 
the number of the dead, had become uninhabitable. On the 9th of 
August, the British fleet, proceeding up the river, had arrived before 
Nanking. General Gough determined to storm this fortified city, 
containing half a million of inhabitants. The debarkation was sus- — 
pended upon a communication from Sir Henry Pottinger that he was 
negotiating with high officers of the empire, who had now the direct 
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yrrscsoy dom the emperor to treat for peace. The treaty was finally 
signed before Nanking, on board the Cornwallis, on the 29th of 
August, by Sir Henry Pottinger on the part of Great Britain, and by 
Ke.ing, Elepoo, and New-Kien, on the part of the Emperor of China,” 


The dastards who attacked Canton had to face four strong forts, 
and to surmount the city walls, twenty feet thick, and varying in 
height from twenty-five to forty feet. Within these walls there were 
20,000 Tartar troops, famous for their courage. « The bullies who en- 
forced a peace upon the corrupt Chinese authorities were Sir Hugh 
Gough and Sir Henry Pottinger, who lost not a moment in stopping a 
fnrther effusion of blood, when overtures had been made for a paci- 
fication. 

I must state, in conclusion, that, in the last Part (Part 20) of Mr. 
Sangster’s new edition, he has added a very full general index, in 
which the subjects of his new Book VIII. are included amongst the 
subjects of the ‘Old England” edited by me. That Mr. Sangster’s 
Book VIII. was intended to be received as an integral portion of the 
original publication cannot, I think, remain doubtful. I repeat, there- 
fore, that I was thoroughly justified in stating that I had not authorised 
the use of my name as editor—meaning, necessarily, its continued use 
to sanction whatever alterations or additions the present proprietor of 
the work might please to make. 

When Mr. Sangster says,—‘* I have bought out-and-out a work edited 
by Charles Knight,” he necessarily has in his mind to ask, ‘‘ May I not 
do what I will with mine own?” That principle has been scouted in - 
matters political ; will it hold good in matters literary ? 


CHARLES KNIGHT. 
November, 1867. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


For the first time, as I have observed or can learn, Mr. Sangster 
has advertised his ‘‘ Old England”’ in the mode adopted by publishers 
in general. Inthe Atheneum, of November 2nd—the same number 
which contains my letter of Oct. 29th—appears the following adver- 


tisement :— 
Sixth Edition, cf 5,000 copies each. 
-\LD ENGLAND; a Pictorisl Museum of Regal, Ecclesiastical, Baronial, 
Municipal, and Popular Antiquities, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. With nearly 3,000 Illustrations, including 40 folio-sized 
Coloured Engravings. Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT, Esq. 

It is believed that this work, embodying within a moderate compass all that 
is most remarkable in our past history, through the Saxon, the Roman, and 
the old English eras, and contrasting them. as it now does, with our present 
advanced phage of civilization, will prove the most interesting and profitable 
budget of historical information which the modern press has offered to the 

ublic. 
: In 2 vols., small folio, handsomely bound in cloth, extra gilt, bevel boards, 
£2 12s. 
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The public are thus informed*that the current issue of ‘Old 
England” is the sixth edition. I believe that the earlier por-— 
tion of Mr. Sangster’s editions, of ‘5,000 copies each,” represented 
only a reprint of 5,000 from the stereotyped plates. He did, however, 
produce a new edition when he added his Book VIII. — 

This advertisement inthe Atheneum is a strong corroboration of 
the effrontery with which the new matter is fastened upon me. This 
sixth edition—“ from ‘the earliest period to the present time”—is an- 
nounced on the 2nd of November, 1867, as “ Edited by Charles 
Knight, Esq.” The ‘‘ Old England” which I edited and published, 
more than twenty years ago, never assumed the dignity of embodying 
“all that is most valuable in our past history, through the Saxon, 
the Roman, and the old English eras.” Certainly, it never ventured 
upon a comparison of the present with the past. Mr. Sangster’s sixth 
edition claims the glory of contrasting the early eras ‘with our 
present aivanced phase of civilization.” I never expected that my 
work, of which the text was little more than an illustration of the 
engravings, would “‘ prove the most interesting and profitable budget 
of historical information which the modern press has offered to the 
public.” 
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they become due. 

Losses occasioned by Lightning will be paid. The Policies of the Company extend 
to cover Losses occasioned by the Explosion of Gas. 

The Company is ready to receive applications for agencies in those Towns and Dis- 
tricts in which it is not at present represented. Application to be made to the Secretary. 

N.B, GOVERNMENT DUTY.—<All Fire Assurances,are now subject to the REDUCED 
DUTY of 1s. 6d. per cent., excepting Farming Stock, which is exempt from Duty. 

Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposa), and any information needful to effect Life or Fire 
Assurances, may be obtained on application to the Office, No. 92, Cheapside, London, 
or to any of the Company’s Agents. b 
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MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


THE CLERGY 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


OFFICE, 2, BROAD SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 


Patrons. 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY AND YORK. 


Trustees. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, THE BISHOPS’ OF LONDON AND WIN- 


CHESTER, AND THE ARCHDEACON OF MAIDSTONE. 


Directors. 
Chairman.—THE ARCHDEACON OF LONDON. 
Sm E. ANTROBUS, Barr., M.A. THe SUB-DEAN OF LINCOLN. 
CHARLES JOHN BAKER, Esq. Rev. CANON LONSDALE, M.A. 
THE ARCHDEACON OF BATH. . THE ARCHDEACON 


Esq. 
CUST, B.A. LES SUMNER, Esq., 
Rev. C. B. DALTON, M.A. Rev. JOSEPH TAYLOR, M.A. 
Rev. W. H. DICKINSON, M.A. Rev. WILLIAM WEBSTER, M.A.* 
ROBERT FEW, Esq. REv. 


Rev. J. D. GLENNIE, M.A. 
CHRISTO 


PHER HODGSON, Esq., M.A. F. W. WOLLASTON, Esq., M.A. 
Rxv. CANON JENNINGS, M.A. 


Office. 
Bankers.—MeEssrs. COUTTS CO. 
—ReEv. A. WILSON, M.A.—CHARLES BARBER, Esq.—R. J. LODGE, Ese.— 

GEORGE ASTON, Esq. 

The clergy and all others qualified to make Assurances upon Life in this Society are 
informed that Assurances upon Life may be made upon payment of Reduced Annual 
Premiums, viz., upon payment of “ four-fifths’? of the rates chargeable according to the 
Society’s Table, subject to certain conditions. A Prospectus setting forth the table of 


reduced rates, and the special conditions referred to, may be had by application at the 


Bonus.—The whole available Bonus is the sole property of Life Assurers; no 
whatever is taken from it to be shared amongst proprietors. At the end of every fifth 
year, profits are equitably apportioned amongst existing Life Assurances. By means of 
Bonus upwards of One Hundred of the earlier Life Assurances have been relieved 
altogether from the payment of Annual Premiums, and additions made to sums 
Assured; £200,500 was divided amongst Life Assurances in May, 1866. 

Assurers have the privilege at the time of making an Assurance, of selecting the 
mode in which the Bonus, whenever due, shall be applied, %.e., either in an immediate 


Cash payment, or to the reduction of the Annual Premium, or to tbe increase of the 
Capital sum assured. 


Next Bonus in 1871. Assurances made previously to such year will share therein. 


ASSURANCES may be effected on LIVES, SURVIVORSHIPS, 


&c. &c., as stated in the Society's Prospect to any amount 
not exceeding £7,500. J ies 


A ons for Prospectuses, or further information, to be made at the Office, 2, 
BROAD SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 


This Society is strictly confined to the Clergy of the Church of England and of the 


Episcopal Church of Scotland, their Wives and Families, and the near relations of them- 
selves and Wives. 


Prospectuses, Bonus Accounts, &c., to be had at the Office. 


| 
NE. 
Rev. CANON BLOMFIELD, M.A. THE DEAN OF MANCHESTER. 
DEAN OF BRISTOL. Rev. CHARLES MARSHALL, M.A. 
can | Rev. J. C. BROWNE, D.C.L. Rev. CANON NEPEAN, M.A. a 
: Rev. J. L. CAMERON, M.A. W. E. PAGE, Esa., M.D. 
. Treasurers.—Str E. ANTROBUS, Bart., M.A.—THE ARCHDEACON OF LONDON. 
Cownsel.—THOMAS BOURDILLON, Esq., M.A. Solicitors.—MrEssrs. LEE AND BOLTON. 
Physician.—W. E. PAGE, Esq., M.D. 
| 


BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


Croton Rife Assurance Company. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
HEAD OFFICE, LONDON, 188, FLEET STREET E.C. 


Directors, 
Wuirmore, Esq., Chairman. 
CHARLES SPENCER PERCEVAL, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
CHARLES CHIPPINDALE, Esq. JOHN NELSON, Esq. 
J.C. H. De Cotqunoun, LL.B. Park NELSON, Esq. 
Epwarp Hamitron, Esq., M.P. Octavius OmMaANNEY, Esq. 
Gxrorce Hankey, Esq. GEORGE SPARKES, Esq. 
Colonel J. A. VESEY KIRKLAND. Esq. 
James MITCHELL, Esq. 
Auditors—C. W. Harrison, Esq.; Cotvin, Esq. ; J. W. Watson, Esq. 
Bankers—Bank OF ENGLAND and Lonpon Jort Stock. 
Physician—Kosert Marti, Esq.,M.D. Surgeon—Joun Suwon, Esq., F.R.S. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Boys and ‘TWEEDIES. 
Inspectors of Agencies—Axrtuur J. Consett and Henry F. HEWLINGS. 
Secretary and Actuary—B. Hau Topp. 


BRANCH OFFICE, DUBLIN, 46, DAME STREET. 
Board of Management. 


Davip FirzGERALp, Esq. | Henry MavnseELt, Esq. 
Medical Officer—J. Hamitton, Esq., F.R.C.S.L—Secretary for MANty. 


, BRANCH OFFICE, EDINBURGH, 67, GEORGE STREET. 
Board of Management. 
Epwakrp L. BiytH, Esq., C.E. W. S. Rep, Esq., Bank of Scotland. 


Davin Curror, Esq., 8.8.C. ANDREW WEBSTER, Esq., S.S.C. 
D. Dickson, Wholesale Stationer. 


Medical Offi . W. Esq., M.D.—Secretary for Scotland—H. W. 


BRANCH OFFICE, LIVERPOOL, B5, EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, W. 


Board of Managenent, 
James Esq.; THomas A. Bususy, Esq.; JoHN Ravenscrort, Esq., J.P. 
Hedical Officer—C, E. Lysrer, Esq.,M.D.  Kesident Secretary—B, H. HILTon. 


Whole-World Policies without the Payment of any Extra Premium are 
issued to all Persons who, at the time of assuring, have no intention or prospect of pro- 
ceeding beyond the limits of Europe. 

Policies issued at the ordinary With Profit Rate of Premium, are, by a new 
method of applying the Bonus, MADE PAYABLE DURING THE LIFETIME OF THE ASSURED. 

SECURITY COMBINED WITH OTHER ADVANTAGES. 

The Sum Assured now exceeds £3,629,000. 

The Annual Income is Upwards of £148,500. 

The Funds Invested amount to £1,021,422. 

The Bonuses added to Policies amount to £567,000. 

‘The Sums Paid to the Representatives of deceased Members exceed £1,751,000 ; 
and the Company has not, in a single instance, been engaged in litigation with respect 
to the payment of the claims. 

The Profits are divided quinquennially—Five-Sixths being allotted to the 


and the remaining One-Sixthi added to the Guarantee Fund, and permanently 
reserved as a Security to the Assured. The next Division will be in 1870. 


Annual Cash Bonuses are allotted to Policies that become Claims any time 
after Three Years’ Premiums have been paid. 


The Rates of Premium wiil be found very advantageous. 
The Policy Stamp and Medical Fees are paid by the Company. 


The Usual Commission allowed to Solicitors and others introducing Assur- 
ances at the Head and Branch Offices. 


By Order of the Directors, 
B. HALL. TODD, Secretary and Actuary. 
b 2 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


THE 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


729, PALL MALL, 
LONDON, S.W. 


DIRECTORS. 


Col. CHARLES WETHERALL, K.C.T., Chairman. 
The Right Hon. Sir Joun Youne, Bart., K.C.B., Deputy-Chairman. 
CHARLES BiscuorrF, Esq. Josxua Lockwoop, Esq. 
Tomas Esq. James Murray, Esq. 


CHARLES CHATFIELD, Esq. CuHARLEs Price, Esq. 
F. De ra Roe, Esq. Rose, 


Sir J. Butter East, Bart., D.C.L. GEORGE RUSSELL, Esq. 


Rosert A. Gray, Esq. Tuomas GopFREY SAMBROOKE, Esq. 
Aveustus Guy, M.D., F.RS, Captain L. S. Trypan, R.N. 
THomas Ho.comse, Esq. 


Auditors—THomas ALLEN, Esq. Heyry Ross, Esq. 
Medical Officers—J. W. M.D. Ww. Cooke, Esq., M.D., Surgeon. 
GrorGE CursHAM, M.D. 
Bankers—Messrs. MILs, and Co., 67, Lombard Street; 
Messrs. BARNETT, Hoares, HAangurys, and Co., Lombard Street. 
Actuary and Secretary.—CHARLES JELLICOE, Esq. 


‘The Business of the Company comprises Assurances on Lives and Sur- 
vivorships, granting of Contingent Annuities, Loans 
of Money on Mortgage, &c. 


The realized Assets of this Company are nearly Three Millions sterling. | 
The Annual Income is about a Half-Million sterling. 

The number of existing Policies is Twenty Thousand. 

The total Amount Assured exceeds Thirteen Millions sterling. 


The Divisions of Surplus are Quinquennial, and the whole surplus (less twenty per 
cent. only) is distributed amongst the Assured. 


At the last Division of Surplus the additions to the Sums Assured, under Policies 


effected upon the participating scale, ranged, according to the age of the life assured, 
from 20 to 70 per cent. of the Premiums paid since 1857. 


The Premiums required, although moderate, entitle the Assured to 80 per cent. of 
the Quinquennial Surplus. 


The Lives assured are permitted, in time of Peace, without extra charge, to reside in 
any country (Australia and California excepted) north of 33 degrees north latitude, or 
south of 33 degrees south latitude, or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by pro- 


fession) between any places lying north of 33 degrees north latitude, or lying south of 
33 degrees south latitude. 


a Policy Stamps and Medical Fees required on effecting Assurances are paid by the 
mpany. 

By recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certain restrictions, from Income 
Tax, as respects so much of their income as they may devote to Assurances on Lives. 


The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Prospectuses, and Forms, 


may be had, or will be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any of the 
Company’s Agents. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


EQUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 


NEW: BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. - 


Directors. 
Tue Ricut Hon. Lorp TREDEGAR, President. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK PoLLocg, Esq., and James Spicer, Esq., Vice-Presidents. | | 


JOHN CHARLES Burcorne, Esq. PereR MARTINEAU, Esq. 

Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH. Joun ALLDIN Moore, Esq. 

-WittraM Epwarps, Esq. JOHN CoysGARNE Sm, Esq. 

‘Pamir Harpwick, Esq. Joun CHARLES TEMPLER, Esq.’ 

JOHN Harvey, Esq. Ricwarp Twinine, Esq. 

Srk WALTER CHARLES JAMES, Bart. JOHN WALTER, Esq. 

The EQUITABLE, established in 1762, was one of the earliest Offices on the Mutua} 
principle. 

The entire profits are divisible among its members, no portion of the same being 
diverted either for dividends on shares, as in ‘ Proprietary’ offices, or for ‘Commission ” 
to agents, 


During the century of its existence it has paid £18,300,000 in claims, and £17,500,000 
for bonuses on the same. 


The Invested Capital on the 31st of December, 1866, consisted of— 
£1,085,000 in the 3 per Cents. 
£2,'787,895 Cash on Mortgage. 
, £640,000 Cash advanced on Debentures. 
£185,350 Cash advanced on security of Policies, 
The Reserve at the last rest, in December, 1859, exceeded £770,000, as a basis for 
future divisions, 
Under the bye-law of the 19th of December, 1816, the oldest 5,000 Policies are 
admitted to participation in the bonuses, 


New Assurers in the current year (1867) will be placed among that number after 
yment of their first premium, and will become entitled to a rateable share in the 
bouns as soon as they have paid six Premiums, 


Loans on Policies.—The Directors will make advances on deposit of the Policies, 


TABLE OF ANNUAL Premroms for assuring the sum of £100 upon the Life of any 
Healthy Person from the Age of Eight to Sixty-seven. 


For the For the om For the For the 
whole Life. whole Life. 8& | whole Life. * | whole Life. } 


wo 


£. 5s. 
10 
14 
18 


Cows a 


CK 


~ 


WNW WNW NYNWNW 


em A Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from Eleven to One o’ Clock, to - 
recerve Proposals for new Assurances; and a Short Account of the Society may 
be had on Application, personally or by post, at the Office. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


EQUITY AND LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


18, LINCOLN’S-INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1844. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000, FULLY SUBSCRIBED. 


Trustees. 


Tae Ricur Hon. Lorp Cranworts. Tue Ricur Hon. Sm J. TayYtor CoLeripce. 


‘Tue Ricut Hon. Sm ERLE. CHARLES Purton Cooper, Esq., Q.C., LL.D., 
Tue Rient Hon. Sm FREDERICK POLLOCK, F. 


R.S. 
GEORGE Capron, Esq. 
Directors. 
GrorGE LAKE RussELL, Esq., Chairman. 


JOHN Moxon Esq., Deputy-Chainmnan. 
Actuary and Secretary.—THomas Bonp Spracur, Esq., M.A. 


The NEW BUSINESS of 1866 comprised Insurances for £325,810; and the Pre- 
miums received thereon amounted to £10,159 16s. 94d. 


The total INCOME of 1866 was £117,466, and the available ASSETS at the end of 
the year were i 


. The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT now amount to only Four per cent. on the 
ncome. 


The realized PROFITS are ascertained every Five Years; and NINE-TENTHS of the 
whole are divided among the Assured. As considerably more than one-tenth of the 
Profits is derived from Policies which do not participate in the Profits, it will be seen 
that the Assured have greater advantages in this Society than if they formed @ Mutual 
Insurance Company, dividing among themselves the whole of the Profits derived from 
their own Policies. ; 

At the DIVISION of PROFITS, to 31st December, 1864, the sum of £62,961 6s. was 


divided among the Assureé, holding Policies for £1,339,608; and the'Reversionary Bonuses 
added to the Policies amounted to £112,000. 


Tue Foittowine TABLE SHOWS THE TOTAL BONUSES ADDED TO PottcrEs of £1,000 
Eacu uP To 3lst DEc., 1864:— 


inva Sum NUMBER OF PREMIUMS PAID. 
Entry. Assured. 


‘Twenty. Fifteen. Ten. Five. 

£ £ s £ £ £ s. 

20 1000 303 10, 223 0 161 10 7L 10 
30 1000 342 10 250 10 176 0 77 0 
40 1000 385 0 280 10 197 0 85 0 
45 1000 411 10 303 10 210 0 90 10 
50 1000 438 0 334 0 23L 0 99 10 
55 1000 co oe 382 10 265 0 113 10 
60 1000 co ee 450 10 316 10 133 10 


The PREMIUMS are calculated for every half-year of Age. 


The Conditions of the Policies allow persons whose lives are insured to reside in any 
part of the world distant more than 33° from the Equator. 

The Business of the Society includes the PURCHASE and the Granting of LOANS upon 
the security of LIFE INTERESTS and REVERSIONS; also the Granting of IMME- 
DIATE ANNUITIES. 

The ANNUAL REPORTS of the Directors are larly printed, with full accounts 


of the Receipts and Expenditure, and may be obtained by written or personal application 
at the Office. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


Che Guardian Fire Hite Assurance Company. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 
No. 11, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £2,000,000. 


Directors. 
Chairman—Cuak-es F. Devas, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM STEVEN, Esq. 


Henry Berkns, Esq. Joun G. Hussarp, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Bonwam-Carrer, Esq. FREDERICK HALsEy JANSON, Esq. 
Cares WILLIAM Curtis, Esq. G. J. Soaw LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. JouNn Martin, Esq. 
Sir Wacter R. Farquuar, Bart. Rowtanp Esq. 
James Goopson, Esq., M.P. James Morris, Esq. 
ARCHIBALD HamILTon, Esq. Henry Norman, Esq. 
THompson HankEY, Esq., M.P. ABRAHAM J. Rosarts, Esq. 
Ricwarp MusGRAVE Harvey, Esq. Henry VIGNE, Esq. 
_ Auditors. 

Henry S. Esq.; CoRNELIUS PAINE, Jun., Esq.; Wuitre, Esq. 

Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. Actuary—SAMUEL Browy, Esq. 


Superintendent of Fire Department—Isaac DELVALLE, Esq. 

Physician—Dr. J. Russet 38, Grosvenor Street, W. 

Solicitors—Messrs. PARKIN and PaGpEN, 5, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Bankers—Messrs. Marttn & Co., 68, Lombard Street; Messrs. Coutts & Co., 59, Strand. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Under the Provisions of an Act of Parliament, this Company now offers to new 
insurers EIGHTY PER CENT. OF THE PROFITS, AT QUINQUENNIAL DIVI- 
SIONS, OR A LOW RATE OF PREMIUM, without participation of Profits. 

The total Reversionary Bonuses allotted to the Assured at the past Divisions of Profit 
of the Company amounted to £1,150,000. , 

At the last Quinquennial valuation, the Life Assurances in force, exclusive of Bonuses 
thereon, amounted to upwards of £4,500,000, the Income from the Life Branch £212,000 
per annum, and the Life Assurance Fund exceeded £1,656,000. 

Since the formation of the Company in 1821, Life Assurance Policies had been issued 
for nearly £13,000,000, being an average of £300,000 annually for the whole period uf 
43 years, and £4,176,000 had been paid in claims. 


Example of Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100. 
At Age of 60, 


At DEATH. 


Without 
Profits. 


£sd £sd.| £8. d. 
20 210} 113 3} 25 9 40 35 04 217 0} 539 
25 25 4] 117 4/ 2414 2 45 31411, 3 611} 7 2 2 
30 210 7} 35 5 50 4 8 O|j«4 0 0/1019 3 
35 217 0}; 29 0! 409 60 672); 600 


Every class of Life Insurance effected.—Liberal regulations in all respects. 
Bb Rates for intermediate ages, and other particulars, see Prospectus and Actuary’s 
wrt. 
-B.—In certain cases Policies may be issued free from all restriction as to Foreign 
Residence and Travel. 
No expense incurred beyond payment of premium. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances against loss and damage by Fire are effected upon every kind of Property 
at home and ab 
The Annual Duty to Government is now reduced one-half, viz., to 1s. 6d. for £100. 
The total Annual charge for Premium and Duty on ordinary risks is at the rate of 3s. 
for £100. 
No expense is incurred on effecting an Insurance, or in transferring Insurances from 
other Offices, beyond the payment ya the ae se} Annual Duty. 
_ Forms of Proposal, Prospectus, may be obtained on application to 
T, TALLEMACH, Secretary. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING | SHEET. 


THE: LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Hor Fue, Life, K Marine Assurances. 
= Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.v. 1720. 


OFFICES—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; AND 
No.. 7, PALL MALL, 8.W. 


RIcHARD BAGGALLAY, Esq., Governer. 

JAMES. Biytu, Esq., Sub-Gevernor, 
Epwin Gower, Esq., Deputy-Goyernor, _ 
Directors. 


NaTH. ALEXANDER, Esq. Bonamy Dosresg, Esq. CHARLES LYALL, Esq. 

J.ALVES ARBUTHNOT, Esq. Joun Esq. JOHN OrpD, 

Henry Bonnam Bax, Esq. | Geo. Louis M. Gress, Esq. | Carr. R. W. Petty, R.N. 
Epwarp Bupp, Esq. Ropert GILLESPIE, Esq. Davip PowELL, 
ALFRED D, CHAPMAN, Esq. Harry Gro. Gorpon, Esq. Rennie, Esq. 
Mark W. CoLtet, Esq. A. C. Esq. P. F. Rosertson, M.P. 
Sir F. Curriz, Bart. Joun ALEX. Hanxey,Esq. | Writram B. Watson, Esq. 
F. G. Dacety, Esq. Louis Hurts, Esq. Lestock P.“Wixson, Esq. 

Secretary.—JOHN LavuRENcE, Esq. 


* Actuary.—ArtTHuR H. Esq. 
Underwriter.—JOHN ANTHONY RvucKER, Esq. 

Manager of the Fire Department.—Txos, B. Bateman, Esq. 
| Physician.—Epwarp Carton, M.D., 4, St. Thomas’s-street, Southwark. . 


West End Office, No. 7, Pall Mall, 8.W.° 
Henry Kinescore, Ese. 


~ 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


= The expenses of management are paid by the Corporation, and not charged to the 
Life Assurance Funds—an advantage afforded by no other 


=~ Assurances may be effected without Participation in Profits, at low rates of Premium, 
or with Participation in Profits, upon either of the following plans, viz.: 


The Profits being appropriated as an Annual Abatement of Premium on Policies of 


Five Years standing; the abatement from the original Premium for the year 1867 was 
at the rate of 40 per cent. 


The Profits being appropriated at the end of every Five Years, either in increase © 


of 
the Sum Assured, or as an immediate Cash payment. At the last division made to the 
31st December, 1865, the Cash Bonus amounted to more than 28 p«r cent. of the Pre- 
miums paid during the quinquennial period, the corresponding Reversionary Bonus 
averaging nearly two per cent. per annum on the Sum Assured. 


Enlarged limits for Foreign Travelling and Residence, without any extra charge; also, 


moderate and uniform rates for all Tropical climates have been ad 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Free Insurances effected at Moderate Rates upon every Description of Property. . 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. .- 


Martine Insurances can be effected at the HEAD OFFICE of the Corporation, and 
at CauwcuTra, Mapras, Bombay, Mauritius, Hone Kone, and SHanGual. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
62, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 


Directors. 

Tuos. CHALLIS, . Ald., Chairman. JAMES PILKINGTON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
JAMES ABBISS, . Cuar-eEs JAMES HeEatu, Esq. 
Jacos GEORGE Cork, Esq. ANDREW Lusk, Esq., Alderman, M.P. 
Detr, Esq. Epwarp STEANE, }).D. 
BENJAMIN EpG1NGTON, Esq. Ricut Hon. C. P. Vittrers, M.P. 
JOHN T. FLETCHER, Esq. Epwakp WILson, Esq. 
MicHaeE Hatt, Esq. Secretary.—G. S. Freeman, Esq. 


Distinctive Features of the Company. 

I. Entire freedom of the Assured from responsibility, and exemption from the mutual lia- 
bilities of Partnership.—II. Payments of Claims guaranteed by a CAPITAL UF ONE MILLIon. 
Progress of the Company. 

1. The new Life Business of the Quinquennial Period, which closed 31st December, 
1862, was 148 per cent. more than that of the preceding similar term; while the Fire 
Premiums were 185 per cent.more. 2. A Bonus of 22 per cent., equal toa Reversionary 
Bonus of from 30 to 60 per cent., according to the age of the Assured, was declared in 
May, 1863. 3. The Life Reserve Fund in hand is upwards of six times the amount of 
the Annual Life Income. 

- LIFE DEPARTMENT.—1. Four- Fifths of the Profits divisible by the Company’s Deed 
of Settlement amongst Assurers on the Participating Table. 2. Policies assigned as Security 
not forfeited by Duelling, Suicide, or the execution of Judicial Sentences. 3. Policies valid 
though the Assured die within the days of grace prior to payment of the Renewal Premium. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—1. Insurances granted on Houses, Buildings, and Goods, 
a in Dock, Farming Stock, and other kinds of Property, at the lowest rate consistent 
with security. 2. Premiums for the renewal of Fire Policies received during the days of 
grace, whether a Fire has occurred or not, unless advised that renewal was not intended. 
5. Losses paid immediately on proof, without deduction uf discount. 

LOANS advanced on Personal Security, and the Deposit of a Life Policy to be taken 
out by the Borrower. 

A Liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Surveyors. 


THE 


General Rebersionary & Inbestment Company. 
Office—No. 5, WHITEHALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Further Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 14 and 15 Vict. cap. 130. 


CAPITAL £500,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—GrorGE Percy ELLiottT, 
THomas Hotcomsse, Esq. 


Tuomas BLACKALL, Esq., M.D. Tomas GoprrREY SAMBROOKE, Esq. 
Joun CHAVE Esq. Seymour Teuton, Esq. 
Colonel JosEPpH W. JASPER OUSELEY. Henry WALMISLEY, Esq. 


Auditors—Wma. R. BARKER, Esq., Gro. HuGcHes, Esq., and H. Savory, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. DROMMOND. 
Solicitors—Messrs. C. J. & H. SHousrwer, 1, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


The business of this Company consists in the PURCHASE of, or LOANS upon, 

REVERSIONARY INTERESTS, vested or contingent, in Landed or Funded P: operty, or 
Securities; also 

Lire INTERESTS in Possession, as well as in Expectation; and 

Potictes of Insurance upon Lives. 

Loans upon Reversions may be obtained either at an Annual Interest, or in con 
sideration of deferred charges, payable upon the Reversions falling in. 

IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES are likewise granted upon the latter principle to persons 
entitled to Reversionary Interests, who may thus obtain an income until their property 
fails into possession, without being calied upon for any payment until that event. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposals may be obtained from the Secretary, to whom 
all communications should be addressed. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
WM. BARWICK HODGE, Actuary and Secretary, 
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GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
WITH POWER TO HOLD LAND BY GIFT, PURCHASE, OR BEQUEST. 


BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 
Tue HON. WILLIAM ASHLEY. EDWARD B. HARTOPP, , MP. 
PATRICK BLACK, Ese., M.D. Tux HON. ARTHUR KINNAIRD, M.P. 
Tue REV. G. F. W. MER, D.D. 


F.S.A. 
ARTHUR RISDON CAPEL, Ese. THOMAS G. SAMBROOKE, Ese 
JAMES CAPEL, Ese. Tue EARL OF SHREWSBURY “AND TALBOT, 
F. PATEY CHAPPELL, Esa. W. JESSE STREET, Ese. 
Tue LORD COLVILLE. EDWARD THORNTON, Esa. 
W. TIMBRELL ELLIOTT, Ese. EDWARD WILDER, Esq. 
JOHN WILLIAM HALE, Esa. T. PARRY WOODCOCK, Ese. 
Honorary Secretary.—Mrs. DAVID LAING. 
Secretary.—_CHARLES WILLIAM KLUGH, Ese., 32, Sackville Street, W. 
Secretary to the Provident Fund.—MR. JOHN EVEREST. 


The objects of this Society are— 

Temporary Assistance to Governesses in intesis afforded privately and 
through the Ladies’ Committee. 

Annuity Fund. Elective Annuities to Aged Governesses, secured on invested 
capital, and thus independent of the prosperity of the Institution. 

Provid vident Fund. Provident Annuities purchased by Ladies in any way con- 
nected with Education, upon Government Security, agreeably to the Act of Parliament. 
This branch includes a Savings Bank. 

A. Home for Governesses during the intervals between their engagements. 

A System of Heststration, entirely free of expense. 

An Asylum for the Aged. 

Membership consists in the payment of an annual Guinea, or of Ten Guineas in 
one sum. Subscribers are entitled to vote for Annuities in the proportion of one Vote 
for each Annual Half-Guinea not in arrear, and for each Donation of Five Guineas. 
Subscriptions are due on the Ist of January, and can always be remitted by Post Office 
Order, or by a Cheque crossed ‘ Sir S. Scott & Co,’ 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY, 


No. 1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
INSTITUTED IN 1696.—EXTENDED TO LIFE INSURANCE, 1836. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Hon. WILLIAM ASHLEY. , T. FULLER MAITLAND, Esq. 
T. PALMER CHAPMAN, Esq. .. JOHN SPERLING, Esq. 
Gen. the Hon. Sir E. CUST. GORDON E. SURTEES, Esq. 
JOHN LETTSOM ELLIOT, Esq. THOMAS TURNER, Esq. 
JOHN GURNEY HOARE, "Esq. # 4 F. MAITLAND WILSON, Esq. 
FREDERICK LOCKER, Esc. W. ESDAILE WINTER, Esq. 
Auditors—Colonel the Hon. P. F. CUST ; JOHN LETTSOM ELLIOT, Esq.; ANDREW JOHNSTON, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. GOSLINGS and SHARPE, 19, Fleet Street. 
Physician—THOMAS K. CHAMBERS, M.D., 22b, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. 
Solicitors—Messrs. NICHOLL, BURNET, and NEWMAN, 8, Howard Street. 
Actuary and Secretary—JAMES M. TERRY, Esq. 


Fire Department. 
Secretary—BENJAMIN BLENKIN! 


SOP, Esq. 
_ Life Department. 
Actua AMES TERRY, Esq.) , 


The oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded in 1696, on the mutual system. 
After an experience of nearly 150 years, the results of the Fire Business were so satis- 
factory that in 1836 it was extended to Life Insurance. Accumulated Fund £1,126,541. 

Large returns made to Members in each Department, and an ample Keserve Fund 
accumulated. 

The whole of the Profits, as well as the Income from the Reserve Fund, are divided 
annually amongst the Members—there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement on Life Policies taken out before 24th June, 1862, is no less than 
55 per cent., thus reducing an original premium of £100 to £45. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies, charged at 1s. 6d. per cent., is no less 
than 66 per cent. 

Every information needful to effect Insurances may be obtained on application to the 
Office. Applications for Agencies are invited. - 

By order of the Board, 
JAMES M. TERRY, Actuary and Secretary. 
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IMPERIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 


~ 


HIS COMPANY affords to the Public the Security of a 
Subscribed Capital of £750,000, and an Assurance Fund of invested 
ae amounting to more than seven years’ purchase of its total Annual 
ncome. 
Eighty per cent, of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
Fifth Year. 
Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced Rates. 
—. granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five 
ears. 
The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and 
Travel, Revival of Lapsed Policies, and Surrender Values. 
Whole World Licenses, free of charge, when the circumstances are 
favourable, 
Endowments for Children. 
The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and tables, to be obtained 
at the Company’s Offices in London, 1, Old Broad Street, E.C., and 
16, Pall Mall, 8.W.; and of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


81, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
INSTITUTED 1806. 


PRESIDENT. | VICE-PRESIDENT. 
BARON HEATH. ALFRED HEAD, Esq. 


TRUSTEES. 
FRANCIS HENRY MITCHELL, Esq. GEORGE FREDERICK POLLOCK, Esq. 


DAVID SALOMONS, Esq. Ald., M.P. JAMES E. MATHIESON, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 

JOHN BAGGALLAY, Esq. CHAS. JOHN FURLONGER, Esq. 
WILLIAM CORRIE, Esq. . HENRY SAM. KING, Esq. 
JOHN COSTEKER, Esq. JOS. JOHNSON MILES, Esq. 
HENRY T. CURTIS, Ksq. ROBERT POTT, A 
THOMAS DEVAS, Esq. STEPHEN W. SILVER, Esq. 
SAMUEL FISHER, Esq. W. FLEXMAN VOWLER, Esq. * 


. SOLICITORS— Messrs. DRUCE and SONS. 


_ The London Life Association was established more than 60 years ago, on the pririciple 
$f mutual assurance, the whole of the benefits being shared by the members assured. The 
surplus is ascertained each year, and appropriated solely to a reduction of the premiums 
after seven yearly payments have been made. If the present rate of reduction be main- 
tained, persons now effecting assurances will be entitled, after seven years, to a reduction 
of 62 per cent., whereby each £10 of annual premium will be reduced to £3 16s. 


This Society has paid in Claims more than . -  £5,200,000 
And has Policies now in force amounting to . - 17,200,000 
Its Accumulated Fund exceeds . 2,900,000 
And its gross Income is upwards of - 380,000 


of which Income £150,000 is returned to members in reduction of their premiums. 
- Assurances may be effected up to £10,000 on the same life. 

This Society has no agents and allows no commission, nevertheless the new assurances 
effected in the last year amounted to £298,710, and the new annual premiums to £10,664, 
EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 
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NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


2, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1830. 


President. 
JAMES BOGLE SMITH, Esa. 
Vice-President. 
RALPH RICARDO, Esa. 
Actuary. 
CHARLES ANSELL, Jon., Esa. 


THIS MUTUAL SOCIETY divides its profits every year, 

and all Members’ Policies upon which Five full Yearly Premiuns 
have been paid are entitled to participate therein, either by a reduction 
of the Premium for the current year, or by an equivalent Reversionary 
Addition to the Sum Assured. 

The Reduction in Members’ Premiums for the Year 1867 is at the rate 
of £50 per cent. ; a Premium of £50 per annum is thus reduced to £25 
jor the Current Year. 

Prospectuses and Full Reports will be sent Post Free on application. 
November, 1867. FREDERICK LOCK, Manager and Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, 


Established A.D. 1720, by Charter of King George the First, and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament. 

Cuter OrFice, EXcHANGE, Lonpon; BRANCH, 29, PALL MALL. 
Ocravius WicRaqM, Esq., Governor. James STEWART Hopeson, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN — Esq., Deputy-Governor. 

ECTORS, 


R 

Rosert Barctay, Esq. Witiram TeTLow Hrssert, Esq. 
JOHN GARRATT CATTLEY, Esq. Witmot Hotranp, Esq. 
Mark Currie Esq. Ecerton Hussarp. Esq. 
EpwakD JAMES DANIELL, Esq. NeEVILE LUBBOCK, Esq. 
Wittiam Davipson, Esq. Henry NELson, Esq. 
LaNncevor Dent, Esq. Lorp JosceLine Wm. Percy. 
ALEXANDER Druce, Esq. CHARLES Rosrxson, Esq. 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Samvet Leo Scuuster, Esq. 
HERMANN GOSCHEN, Esq. Eric CARRINGTON SmiTH, Esq. 
RIVERSDALE WILLIAM GRENFELL, Esq. JoserH Somes, Esq. 

Francis ALEx. Hamitton, Esq. Wititram Wa .tace, Esq. 
Rosert Amapevus Heatu, Esq. CuarLes Barinc Youne, Esq. 


Consulting Surgeon, SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 
Free, Lire, and Marie Assurances on Liberal Terms. 
The Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. 
per annum, 


No charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance may be. 

Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Years. . 

Any Sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 

The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital- 
Stock, and exemption, under Royal Charter, from the Liabilities of Partnership. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a Half. 

A Prospectus and able of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBER? P. STEELE, Secretary. 


The Reversionary Bonus on British Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum 
upon the sum assured. 
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THE SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Heap Orrice—130, BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW. 
Lonpon OrFice—5, LOTHBURY,. 


FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 


The steady progress made by this Company since its establishment, combined with its 
moderate rates and liberal management, offer the surest guarantee for its permanence 


* and security. 
IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT, 


Policies were completed during the last year for £157,875, yielding in Annual 
Premiums £4985 16s. 7d. 


Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the first seven years. 
License for Foreign Residence and Travel on liberal terms. 


FIRE INSURANCE 
At reduced rates, full effect being given to the recent reduction of duty. 


A. GORDON BROWN, Manager. 
H. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary in London. 


THE NATIONAL 
REVERSIONARY INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


INSTITUTED 1837, 


For the Purchase of Absolute or Contingent Reversions, Life Interests, 
aud Policies of Assurance on Lives. 


OFFICE—No, 63, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


JOHN PEMBERTON HEywoop, Esq.—Chairman. 
Epwin Warp Scappine, Esq.—Deputy-Chairman. 


Forms for submitting Proposals for Sale may be obtained at the Oifices of the 
Company. G. A. RENDALL, Secretary. 


974 pages, Reduced to 7s, 6d, bound, 22nd Thousand, 


URENNE’S PRONOUNCING FRENCH-ENGLISH 
and ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY; with the Pronunciation 
shoun by a different spelling. 


URENNE’S FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
FRENCH DICTIONARY, without Pronunciation, Keduced to 3s. 6d. 
bound. 
SURENNE’S New French Dialogues, 2s. 
. French Manual and Traveller’s Companion, 3s, 6d. 
——-——— French Reading Instructor, reduced to 2s. 6d, 
——-—— Feénélon’s Télemaque, 2 vols., each 1s. 
———— Moliére’s L’Avare, 1s. 
Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 1s. 
—-— Mboliére’s Le Misanthrope and Le Mariage Forcé, 1s. 
——  Voltaire’s Histoire de Charles XIL., 1s. 
———— Voltaire’s Russie sous Pierre Le Grand, 2 vols., each 1s. 
Voltaire’s La Henriade, 1s. 


EDINBURGH: OLIVER ano BOYD. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, anp CO, 
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Messrs. Bell and Daldy’s Publications. 


HARLES KNIGHT'S KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 


A popular Exposition of the Principles of Political Economy. Post 
8vo. 5s. 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S SHADOWS OF THE OLD 
BOOKSELLERS, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S EDITION of SHAKESPEARE. 
With Notes, a Life, and 40 Engravings. 8vo. Handsomely bound. 
10s. 6d, 


DR. ROGET’S ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 
LOGY (of the ‘ Bridgewater Treatises’), 2 vols. Post 8vo, 5s. each. 


WHEELERS NOTED NAMES OF FICTION. A 


Dictionary of Prominent Persons and Places occurring in Classical or 
Standard Literature. Post 8vo, 5s, 


| A DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. 


Collected and Contrasted by the Venerable Archdeacon Smith, Post 
8vo. 5s. 


THE WORKS OF WASHINGTON IRVING. The 


Library Edition, in 10 vols, Large crown 8vo, 31. 3s, 


THE LIFE OF LAS CASAS, THE APOSTLE OF 
THE INDIES. By Arthur Helps, author of ‘Friends in Council.’ 
Crown 8vo. 6s, Just published, 


THE LIFE OF PIZARRO, AND THE CONQUEST 
OF PERU. By Arthur Helps, author of ‘The Life of Las Casas,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Just published. 


‘THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB, WITH A BIO- 
GRAPHICAL MEMOIR by Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd. Imp. 8vo. 
10s, 6d. 


WEBSTER’'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. New Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged 
by Chauncey A, Goodrich. 17. 11s. 6d. 


RICHARDSON’S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Com- 


bining Explanation with Etymology, and Copious!y Illustrated by quota- 
tions from the best Authorities. A New Edition, with a Supplement 
containing additional Words, and further Illustrations, In 2 vels, 4to. 
4l. 14s. 6d. 


London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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WORKS BY JOHN STUART MILL, 


M.P. FOR WESTMINSTER. 


ONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
Third Edition, 8vo. 9s. 


ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By Srvarr 


Mitt, M.P. for Westminster. People’s Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


THOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, Second Edition, 


with SUPPLEMENT. 8vo. ls. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, with some of their 
Applications to Social Philosophy. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Joun Srvarr 


Mitt, M.P. for Westminster. People’s Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
ON LIBERTY. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ON LIBERTY. By Joun Stvuarr Mitt, M.P. for Westminster. 
People’s Edition. Crown 8vo. 1s. 4d. 


UTILITARIANISM. Second Edition. 8vo. 5s. 


AN EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S PHI- 
LOSOPRY, and of the Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. 
Third Edition, revised. 8vo. 16s. 


DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHILO- 
SOPHICAL, AND HISTORICAL; reprinted chiefly from the Edinburgh and 
Westminster Reviews. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. 

ConTENTS:—1. The Right and Wrong of State Interference with Corporation and 
Church Property. 2. The Currency Juggle. 3. The French Revolution. 4. Thoughts 
on Poetry and its Varieties. 5. Professor S—EDGwIcK’s Discourse on the Studies of the 
University of Cambridge. 6. Civilization. 7. Aphorisms, a Fragment. 8. ARMAND 
CarrEL. 9. A Prophecy. 10. Writings of AtrreD De Vieny. 11. BENTHAM. 12, 
CoLERIDGE. 13. De TocQUEVILLE on Democracy in America. 14. BaILKy on BERKE- 
Ley’s Theory of Vision. 15. MicHELet’s History of France. 16. The Claims of 
Labour. 17. Guizor’s Essays and Lectures on History. 18. Early Grecian History 
and end. 19. The French Revolution of 1848. 20. Enfranchisement of Women. 
21. Dr. WHEWELL on Moral Philosophy. 22. Grotr’s History of Greece. 


DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHILO- 
SOPHICAL, AND HISTORICAL; reprinted chiefly from the Edinburgh and 
Westminster Reviews, Vol. 3 just published, price 12s. 

ConTENTS :—1. Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform. 2. Recent Writers on Reform. 

3. Barn’s Psychology. 4. A Few Words on Non-intervention. 5. The Contest in 

America. 6. AUSTIN on Jurisprudence. 7. PLATO. 


‘A SYSTEM OF LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 
Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE UNTVERSITY 


OF ST. ANDREWS, February 1, 1867. By JoHn Stuart Mut, M.P., Rector of 
the University. Library Edition. Post 8vo. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ST ANDREWS, February 1, 1867. By Joun Stuart Miu, M.P., Rector of 
the University. People’s Edition. Crown 8vo. 1s. 


_Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, anp CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Che Bandp-Volume Shakspeare. 


A CHOICE MINIATURE EDITION. 


~ ‘The paper is toned, the type is exquisitely beautiful, the text is Shakspeare pur et 
stmple—Shakspeare and nothing but Shakspeare. It is, besides all this, a very marvel 
of cheapness as the result of a bappy thought mort charmingly realized.’—Sun. 

‘ Nothing could be prettier than this Diamond Edition of the Poet.’—. 


This choice Miniature Edition of ‘* Shakspeare” is in 13 Volumes, 32mo. 
size, and contains the Complete Works (including the Poems), and a Glossary. 
The Volumes are printed on a slightly toned paper of fine quality, and from a 
new type—clear and readable. ‘The Text has been arranged from a close com- 
parison of the most trustworthy Editions, with the primary object of obtaining 
a reading as nearly as possible in accordance with what Shakspeare actually 
wrote; the pages are free from notes—making this the choicest Edition of 
‘“‘ Shakspeare” of its kind yet produced. It is to be had in four different 


styles of binding, as under, and which may be seen at all the various Book- 
sellers throughout the country. 


THE 13 VOLUMES BOUND IN GREEN CLOTH, LIMP, RED EDGES, IN A NEAT 
CLOTH CASE, PRICE 21s. 


“ - BOUND IN CRIMSON FRENCH MOROCCO, GILT EDGES, IN 
AN ELEGANT LEATHER CASE, PRICE 31s, 6d, 
- - BOUND IN THE BEST TURKEY MOROCCO, LIMP, GILT 


EDGES, IN BEST MOROCCO LEATHER CASE, WITH LOCK, 
PRICE 3 GUINEAS. 


“6 ‘a BOUND IN THE BEST RED ROSSIA, LIMP, GILT EDGES, IN 
BESt RUSSIA LEATHER CASE, WITH LOCK, PRICE 
3 GUINEAS, 


*,* The 13 Volumes may also be had separately, stitched in paper wrappers, 
price 1s. each. 


CONTENTS. 


VOL. I. VOL. V. VOL. IX. 
The Tempest. Taming of the Shrew. Julius Cesar. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. All’s Well that Ends Well. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Comedy of Errors. King John. Troilus and Cressida. 
VOL. II VOL. 
VOL. VI. Othello. 
The’ Merry Wives of King Richard the Second. Coriolanus. 
Windsor. King Henry the Fourth Timon of Athens, 
Measure for Measure. Parts L. a Il : VOL. XI 
A Midsummer Night’s Hamlet 
VOL. VII. Romeo and Juliet. 
VOL. III. King Henry the 
Much Ado about!Nothing. ing Henry the Six . 
bo y 1 
VOL. VIII. Titus Andronicus. 
VOL. IV. King Henry the Sixth, VOL. XIII. 
As you Like It. Part IIL. Macbeth. 
‘The Merchant of Venice.’ King Richard the Third. Poems and Sonnets. 
A Wianter’s Tale. King Henry the Eighth. Glossary. 


London : BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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‘‘ The Cheapness and Excellence of this Cyclopedia will secure to it 
wide Circulation and a Permanent Position.’ 


ENGLISH 


In 23 vols,, price 121. 6s, cloth, or in 12 vols., half bound in moroceo, 
price 13s. 


Opinion of the “ Quarterly Review.” 

“The English Cyclopedia is a work that, as a whole, has no superior, and 
very few equals of its kind; that, taken by itself, supplies the place of a 
small library, and used in a large library, is found to present many points of 
aR that are sought in vain in many other Cyclopadias in the English 

anguage. 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S 
POPULAR. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


A History of the People as well as a History of the State. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH UPWARDS OF 150 HISTORIC PORTRAITS ON STEEL 
~ AND MORE THAN 1000 WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


In 8 vols., price 31. 16s. 6d, 


«This is the History for English Youth.’—The Times. 
“ A standard book on the shelves of all libraries.”—Spectator, . 


“A history of the people—a history which should not merely disport in 
a gay wilderness of anecdotes, manners, and customs, furniture and fashions,’ 
but should connect domestic matters with the course of public events and the 
political condition of the various classes of society.’—Morning Post. 


“Mr, Knight’s book well deserves its name: it will be emphatically popular, 
and it will gain its popularity by genuine merit. It is as good a book of the 
kind as ever was written.’’— Westminster Review, 

“ We know of no History of England so free from prejudice, so thoroughly 
honest and impartial, so stored with facts, fancies, and illustrations,—and 
therefore none so well adapted for school or college as this ‘ Popular History of 
England.’ ”—Atheneum. 

“So observes Mr. Charles Knight in his admirably comprehensive popular 
History of England, from which no topic that concerns the history of the 
English people—not even this question of the history. of parish registers—has 
been omitted ; that book of Mr. Knight’s being, let us say here, by-the-way, 
the best history extant, not only for, but also of, the people.” —AU the Year 
Round. 


London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11, Bouverie Street. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


ADY BROWNLOW—REMINISCENCES OF A 
SEPTUAGENARIAN, 1802-15. Post 8vo. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF -YORK—LIFE IN THE 
LIGHT OF GOD'S WORD. 8vo. 


MR. DARWIN—ON THE VARIATION OF ANIMALS 
AND PLANTS UNDER DOMESTICATION. Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


MR. LEWIS JENNINGS—EIGHTY YEARS OF 
REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. Post 8vo. 


SIR W. PAGE WOOD—ON THE CONTINUITY OF 


SCRIPTURE, as declared by the Testimony of our Lord and of the Evangelists 
and Apostles. Post Svo. 


MR. HENRY WHITE—HISTORY OF THE MASSACRE 
OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW, and of the Religious Wars of the Reign of Charles 


ix Based on a Personal Examination of Documents in the Archives of France, 
vO. 


MR. SMILES—HUGUENOTS IN ENGLAND AND 


IRELAND: their Settlements, Churches, and Industries, 8vo. 


LORD DERBY—THE ILIAD OF HOMER, Sixth Edition. 


With Additional Translations. 2 vols. Fcap. 8vo. 


REV. ALFRED BARRY—LIFE AND WORKS OF 
SIR CHARLES BARRY, R.A. Illustrations. 8vo. 


PROFESSOR VON SYBEL—HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1795, from the Secret Archives of Germany. 


Translated, with the Author’s sanction, by WaLTeR C. Perry. Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. 


THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER—HISTORICAL 
MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 8vo. 


MR. J. P. SEDDON—RAMBLES IN THE RHINE 
PROVINCES. With Chromo-lithographs, Photographs, and Woodcuts. 4to. 


MR. MOTLEY—HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


NETHERLANDS: FrRoM THE DEATH OF WILLIAM THE SILENT TO THE TWELVE 
Years’ TrucE—1609. Vols. II.andIV. (Completing the Work.) S$vo. 


MR. DELEPIERRE—HISTORICAL DIFFICULTIES 


AND CONTESTED EVENTS: being Notes on some Doubtful Points of History. 
Post 8vo. 


PROFESSOR RAWLINSON—HISTORY OF ANCIENT 


PERSIA: being the Concluding Volume of ‘The Five Monarchies of the East.’ 
. Mustrations. 8vo. 


[ Continued. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW 


SIR RODERICK MURCHISON—SILURIA: a History 


of the Oldest Rocks in the British Isles and other Countries. Fourth Edition, 
revised. Illustrations. 8vo. 


DEAN MILMAN—HORACE. New Pocket Edition. 


With 100 Woodcuts. Small 8vo. 


MR. ANDREW BISSET—HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
From the Death of Charles I. to the Dissolution of the Long Parliament by 
Cromwell. Vol. II. 8vo. (Completing the Work). 


DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S—HISTORY OF LATIN 


CHRISTIANITY; including that of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 
Popular Edition. 9 vols. Post 8vo, 6s. each. 


LORD DE ROS—MEMORIALS OF THE TOWER OF 


LONDON. Second Edition. With Additions. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


LIFE OF THOMAS TELFORD, ENGINEER. By 


SamvEL SmILes, Popular Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL—PRINCIPLES OF GEO- 


LOGY; or, The Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants. Tenth Edition. 
Illustrations. Vol. II. (Completing the Work.) 8vo. 


MR. LAYARD—NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS: a 


Popular Narrative of an Expedition to Assyria, 1845-7. New Edition. Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. 


MR. LAYARD—NINEVEH AND BABYLON: a 


Popular Narrative of a Second Expedition to Assyria, 1849-51. New Edition. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


REV. CANON MANSEL—LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. Fifth Edition, with New Preface. Post 8vo. 


MRS. JAMESON—MEMOIRS or ITALIAN PAINTERS, 


_ and Progress, of Painting in Italy, from Cimabue to Bassano. New Edition. 
- With 50 New Portraits. Crown 8vo. 


REV. DR. ROBINSON—BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN 
PALESTINE. Third Edition. Maps. ,3 vols. 8vo. 


MR. GALTON—ART OF TRAVEL; or Hints on THE 


SuHIrrs AND CONTRIVANCES AVAILABLE IN WILD CountTRIEs. Fourth Edition 
revised.. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
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WORKS BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


THE PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE. | 
Now Ready, in eight volumes 8vo., cloth, price £4 4s. 
A New AND REVISED IssuE oF THE PIcTORIAL EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE, 


EDITED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


Containing more than One Thousand Illustrations. 


The Work forms Eight Handsome Volumes, including the Doubtful Plays, and 
* Shakspere, a Biography.’ 
*,* The Publishers are authorized to state that this New Eprtton of the PIcToRIAL 


SHAKSPERE is the only Edition of Shakspere which Mr. Knight has revised and cor- 
rected during the last ten years. 


Mr, Charles Knight’s New Work, 
In post 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


_ HALF HOURS WITH THE BEST LETTER- 
WRITERS. 


Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broapway, LUDGATE HILL. 


Just ready, price 2/, 12s. 6d., half morocco, 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


EXHIBITING THE PRESENT CONDITION OF GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY 
AND RESEARCH IN THE SEVERAL COUNTRIES, EMPIRES, 
AND STATES OF THE WORLD. 


BY 


ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., 
Author of the ‘ Royal Atlas,’ the ‘ Physical Atlas” &. , 


Forty-five Maps, with Index. 


Also to be had, | 


THE ROYAL ATLAS, 


© Imperial folio, half-bound, price 51. 15s. 6d. 


' WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EprnsureH anp Lonpox. 
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WoRKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY KNIGHT & CO. 


THE LAW OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT. Including the Law relating to the removal of Nuisances in- 
jurious to Health, and to the Prevention of Diseases, with the Statutes and Cases, 
including 29 & 39 Vict. Fourth Edition. By Wa. CuNNINGHAM GLEn, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Price 24s. in cloth. 


POOR LAW STATUTES, Vol. 2—THE STA- 


TUTES IN FORCE relating to the Poor, Parochial Unions, and Parishes, 
together with a Synopsis of the Decisions of the Superior Courts on the subject of 
the Poor Laws during the years 1857 to 1866, and a few additional Statutes not 
contained in the first volume (forming the 2nd volume of Poor Law Statutes). By 
Wm. CunnincHam GLEN, Esq., of the Poor Law Board, Barrister-at-Law. Price 24s. 


THE POOR REMOVAL and UNION CHARGE- 


ABILITY ACTS: with introductory Essays and Commentaries. Second 

Edition, With an Appendix, containing the Acts relating to the removal of 

Scotch and Irish Poor, and the Metropolitan Houseless Poor Acts. By 

bade GotpeN Lumtey, Esq. LL.M., Assistant Secretary of the Poor Law Board. 
ice 5s. 


THE VACCINATION ACTS, including the Act 


of 1867, with introductory Notes, Cases, ‘Instructional Circulars, and Index. By 
Dany P. Fry, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and of the Poor Law | 
Board. SECOND EDITION. _ Price 2s. 


THE NUISANCES REMOVAL AND DISEASES 


PREVENTION ACTS, of 1855, with Introduction, Notes, and Index. Third 
Edition. By GoLpEN LumLey, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law, and Assistant Secretary of the Poor Law Board. Price 6s. 


THE LODGING HOUSES ACTS AND THE 


LABOURING CLASSES DWELLINGS ACTS (including the Act just 
to Amend the Labouring Classes Dwellings Acts, 1866), with Introduction, Notes, 
and a full Index. Third Edition. By Danby P. Fry, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law, and of the Poor Law Board. Price 3s. 


THE HIGHWAYS ACTS (25 and 26 Vict., c. 61; 


and 27 Vict., c. 61; 27 and 28 Vict., c. 101), with Introduction, practical Notes, 
and anextensive Index, by W. CunnrncHam GLEN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, author 

of the “Law of Public Health and Local Government,” &. ‘THIRD EDI- 
TION. Price 3s. 6d. 


| LONDON: 
KNIGHT & CO., 90, FLEET STREET, 


Publishers by Authority to the Poor Law Board and to the Home Office 
_ forthe Purposes of the Local Government Act, 1858. 
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COUCH LOZENCES. 


——_————————] A SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY 
TRADE MARK. for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affec- 
tions of the Throat and Chest. In IncrPrent 
ConsuMPTION, ASTHMA, and WinTER CovuGu, they 
are unfailing. Being free from every hurtful in- 
gredient, they may be taken by the most delicate 
Jemale or the youngest child; while the PuBtic 
SPEAKER and PROFESSIONAL SINGER will find 
them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and 
irritation incidental to vocal exertion, and also © 
a@ powerful auxiliary in the production of ME- 
LODIOUS ENUNCIATION. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
CURE OF COUGH AFTER ATTACK OF a 
* Dover. 
Smr,—Please to send to Messrs. 


enclosure another dozen of your excellent 
Having lately had a severe attack of Infi 


‘I remain, yours truly, 
‘To Mr. KEaTine, ‘O. 
Testimonial from Colonel HEWETT, J.P. and D.L., 3rd Brigade Cardiff Artillery Volunteers. 
‘Ter. Mab. Ellis. Ponty-Pridd, Glamorgan, May, 1866. 
‘Dear Sm,—I was attacked with a severe Cough, which your Lozenges removed in a few days. My 
servants also, by taking your Lozenges, were soon cured. 
*I feel it a duty (to the public) to offer my testimony to their a ey you are at liberty to 
i ‘Yours truly, 
‘To Mr. THomas KEATING.’ ‘W. HEWETT. 


and sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s, 6d. each, by 


K. 


Prepared 
THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 


KEHATING’S 
NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL 


Is distinguished by Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians, among whom are 
the following :—Professor Taytor, M.I)., &. &c.; Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., &c.3 
Dr. Epwin Payne, M.1)., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. This Oil, being purely of hepatic origin, 
is pronounced to be of the greatest therapeutic value, in which the prescriber and patient 
may have the utmost confidence. 

Sold in half-pint Bottles, 1s. 6d., pints, 2s. 9d., —, 4s. 6d., and five-pint Bottles, 
10s. 6d., imperial measure, by THOMAS KEATING, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 


KEATING’S 


PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. 


This Powder is quite harmless to animal life, but is unrivalled in destroying Fleas, 
Bugs, Flies. Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, Mosquitos, Moths in Furs, and every other 
species of Insect. SporrsMEN will find this an invaluable remedy for destroying FLEas 
IN THEIR Docs, as also Ladies for their Pet Dogs. Being the Original Importer of this 
now invaluable article, which has found so great a sale that it has tempted others to vend 
a so-called article, the public are therefore cautioned to observe that the Packets of the 
Genuine Powder bear the autograph of THomAs KEaTING. 

Sold in Packets, 1s. Tins, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each; or 1s. Packets, free by post, for 
12 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of 36. Also in Bottles, 1s. 2d.. and with 
Bellows 1s. 6d., and 3s. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, ST. PAUL'S 
CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 
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luenza, attended 
with violent cough for five days, preventing my lying down in bed, I made trial of your Lozenges, and 
ig am happy to say, with the blessing of God, they proved of the greatest service, and their use produced 
: | almost instantaneous relief. I give you this intelligence from a desire that others might also be led to 
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ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Is a delightfully Fragrant and Transparent Preparation for the Hair, and as an invigo- 
rator and Beautifier beyond all precedent. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., equal to four 
small, and 21s. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


For the Skin and Complexion. The radiant bloom it imparts a the cheek, the softness 
and delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, its capability of soothing irritation, 
and removing cutaneous defects, discolorations, and all unsightly appearances, render it 
indispensable to every toilet. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


Or PEARL DENTIFRICE. A White Powder of inestimable value in Preserving and 
imparting a Pearl-like Whiteness to the Teeth, Strengthening the Gums, and in giving a 
pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. Ask for ‘Rowlands’ ’ Articles, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


ALLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
37, WEST STRAND, 


Allen’s Patent Quadruple Allen’s Patent 
_Portmanteau. Catalogues Despatch Box. 


Free, 


Allen’s Dressing 
Lady's Wardrobe Portmanteau. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 
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BREAKFAST. 


Tue agreeable character of this preparation has. 
rendered it a general favourite. Invigorating and 
sustaining, with a refined and grateful flavour 
developed by the special mode of preparation 
applied, this Cocoa is used as their habitual beve-- 


rage for breakfast by thousands who never before 
used Cocoa. 


‘Cocoa stands far higher than coffee or tea,’ 
Dr. Hassall says, ‘and contains every ingredient 


necessary to the growth and sustenance of the 
body.’ 


It is made simply by pouring boiling water or 
milk on the preparation as sold in }1b., $1b., and 
1 lb. packets.. 


This Cocoa, as being prepared by James Epps: 
~ and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, is very generally, 


called Epps’s Homceopathic Cocoa. 


COCOA. 
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